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SECTION IL 


HISTORY OF GREECE, 
INTRODUCTION, 


1, The part played by Greece in the great drama of Universal 
History makes her a connecting link between East Transition 
and West, the Asiatic and the European, the en- {femOrlental 
slaved and the free. Grecian history is one of the history. 
greatest phases of the question between East and West, alive 
In the politics of the present day, when the recovery of Con- 
stantinople for Europe is a great matter for European diplomacy. 

2. A rapid review of the stream of Greek history from the 
earliest times, including a period legendary in detail, Course taken 
but having a basis of fact, will enable us to judge by Grecian 
of the place of Greece in history, and the vital ""*°" 
connection existing between the ancient and modern worlds, 
The story of the war of Troy, embellished by poetry with marvels, 
is a legendary version of some part of the contest between East 
and West, After this comes the colonial period, when the 
Greek makes inroads on the commercial dominion of Phcenicia 
and a part of Asia practically becomes Europe by the settling 
of Greek cities on the coasts of Asia Minor. ‘Then the powers 
of the East, embattled by Persia, advance in their turn. Asiatic 
Greece is conquered, European Greece is threatened, and at 
last has to fight for life on her own soil. By sea and by land 
Greece is triumphant, and the future of civilization is settled. 
Whatever the fate of Europe is to be she is not to be handed 
over to the grasp of Oriental despotism, but is to be left to 
struggle f..ward in a career uninfluenced by Eastern control. 
Then Greece, after reaching the highest point of culture in art 
and literature, is weakened by internal dissensions, and loses 
ground both in East and West. Her old foe, Persia, regains 
some of her former power on the sea-board of Asiz Minor; in 
the West, Greek dominion is lessened by the rising power of 
Carthage and Rome, and the last effort of Greece for political 
dominion there fails when the phalanx of Pyrrhus succumbs to 
the Roman legion. Then the Macedonian king, Alexander the 
Great, reconquers the East and spreads Greek culture and an 
artificial Greek nationality over a large part of the world. Into 
this new Greek world Rome forces her way, and at once secures 
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political supremacy. Rome, however, never supplants the 
tongue and culture of Greece, but largely accepts them herself 
until much of her own power is transferred to a Greek city, 
Constantinople. Hence, at the zevival of learning, the products 
of fe old Greek mind come forth to transform the Western 
worl 


CHAPTER L 
PRELIMINARY SKETCH. 


1, On this subject some observations have been already made in 
tm the introduction to this book (page 3). The interest 
of breclan’ of the great story of ancient Greece is really inex- 
hittery. ——_haustible. It has been well said that “of all histories 
of which we know so much, this is the most abounding in con- 
sequences to us who now live. The true ancestors of the 
European nations are not those from whose blood they ure 
sprung, but those from whom they derive the richest portion of 

eir inheritance. The battle of Marathon, even as an event 
in English history, is more important than the battle of Hastings 
If the issue of that day had been different, the Britons and the 
Saxons might still have been wandering in the woods. The 
Greeks are also the most remarkable people who have yet 
existed.” This high claim is justly made on the grounds of the 
power and efforts that were required for them to achieve what 
they did for themselves and for mankind. With the exception 
of Christianity, they were the beginners of nearly everything of 
which the modern world can boast. 

2, By their own unaided exertions they, alone among the 
Iotellectuas BAtions of the earth, emerged from barbarism. It 
pre-eminence was they who originated political freedom and first 

‘the Greeks. produced an historical literature, and that a perfect 
one of its kind. The same wonderful race rose to the height 
of excellence in oratory, poetry, sculpture, architecture. They 
were the founders of mathematics, of physical science, of true 
political science, of the philosophy of human nature and life. 
In each of these departments of skilled and systematic acquire- 
ment they made for themselves those first steps on which all the 
test depend. Freedom of thought was their grand invention, 
and they bestowed it on the world, a heritage for all ages to 
come. Unfettered by pedantries or superstitions, they looked 
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the universe in the face, and questioned nature in that free, 
bold spirit of speculation which, for good or for ill, has worked 
with so powerful an effect in modern Europe. All these things 
the Greeks achieved in two centuries of national existence, and 
the twenty centuries that have passed away since the Greeks 
were the most gifted of the nations of the world have added 
little, in comparison, to human attainments and human develop- 
ment on the intellectual side of our nature. Such, in its ex- 
treme form, is the claim advanced for the Greeks of old. What 
is certain is, that, even if they received the rudiments of art and 
literature, and the germs of political and social organization, from 
Eastern nations—from Asia Minor, Egypt, and Phcenicia—they 
impressed a new and original character on that which they 
received. 

3. The Greeks would not endure absolute monarchy: from 
constitutional kings they passed to republican in- greys con 
stitutions in an infinite vatiety of forms as com- trasted with 
pounded in various degrees of democratic or oligar- Odtestala: 
chic elements, “In literature and science the Greek intellect 
followed no beaten track, and acknowledged no limitary rules. 
The Greeks thought their subjects boldly out, and the novelty 
of a speculation invested it in their minds with interest, and 
not with criminality. Versatile, restless, enterprising, and self- 
confident, they presented the most striking contrast to the 
habitual quietude and submissiveness of the Orientals.”' Such 
was the people whose history we are now to deal with in a 
rapid summary of their rise, their fortunes, their institutions, 
and their political decline and fall. We pass from the Oriental 
history of dynasties and barren conquests to the history of a 
free nation exercising, through her intellectual triumphs, an 
enduring dominion over Europe and the whole civilized world. 

4- It has been already stated that the Greeks belonged to the 
great Aryan branch of the Caucasian race—to the origin of the 
stock that includes all the historic nations of Europe, Greek race. 
the Latins, Teutons or Germans, Celts, and Slavonians, as well 
as the Fersiaxs and Hindoos of Asia. The Aryan migration 
from Asia into Europe, of which we have already written 
(page 8), brought the forefathers of the Greeks into the farthest 
east of the three Mediterranean peninsulas. It is in the southern 
part of this peninsula, in the Peloponnesus (pel-o-pon-né’sus) 
{called in modem geography the Aforea), and in the territory 
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immediately north of the Peloponnesus, that we are to look, in 
ancient history, for the people who were strictly and truly Grecks, 
apart from the colonies which, as we shall see, were settled on 
various parts of the islands and coasts of the east and central 
Mediterranean, and -of the neighbouring seas, the Propon'tis 
(Sea of Marmora) and the Euxine (now Bvact) Sea. 

5. The name Greece was almost unknown by the people whom 
Hellas ang we call Greeks, and was never used by them for 
Hellenes. their own country. It has come to us from the 

Romans, being really the name of a tribe in Epirus, north-west 
of Greece, the part of the country first known to them. The 
Greek writers and people called their land Hél/as, the term 
meaning, however, all territory in which their own people, whom 
they call called Hellenes (helé'néz), were settled. Hellas, therefore, 
included not only the Greek peninsula, but many of the islands 
of the Aegean Sea, and the coast settlements and colonies 
above referred to. He/las was originally the name of a district 
in Thessaly, in northern Greece, the people of which gradually 
over the neigh! territory, and the name was in 
time adopted by the other tril 
6. Greece consisted, geographically, of many islands, and of 
Phyaleat a peninsula much indented by bays. It was thus 
s- broken up into many small divisions, connected 
by the sea. There were numerous mountains in ridges, off- 
foots, and groups; there were plains, valleys, and small rivers. 
All was diversified: there was no great feature. The position 
and conformation of the country undoubtedly helped to render 
the Greeks the earliest civilized people in Europe, both by 
developing, in a life of struggle with nature on land and sea, 
their special and innate character, and by bringing them into 
contact with the older civilizations, in Egypt and Pheenicia, on 
the eastern shores of the Mediterranean, The mountains oa 
.divided the country into small isolated districts had a 
political importance in giving rise to many separate and Fae. 
pendent states, the rivalries and conflicts of which favoured the 
working out of political problems and the growth of political 
freedom, 

y. Greece naturally divides itself into Northern, Central, and 
Greet divi. Southern, Northern Greece extends from the north- 
sone. er boundary-line in about 40° north latitude to a 

line drawn from the Ambracian Gulf on the west to Ther- 
mop’ylz on the east. Central Greece stretches from this point 
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to the Isthmus of Corinth. Southern Greece includes the 
Peloponnesus and adjacent islands. 

8. Northern Greece contained two principal countries, Thes- 
salia and Epirus, though we must remark that worthern 
the Greeks themselves did not regard the inhabi- Greece. 
tants of Epirus (Epirots) as being of real Hellenic race. It 
was only in later times that Macedonia, north of Thessalia, was 
considered a part of Hellas. 

9. Central Greece had nine separate states—Acarna'nia, 
Aitelia, Do'ris, Eastern Lo'cris, Western Lo'cris, content 
Pho'cis, Baotia (bé-o'shé-a), Attica, and Meglaris, Greece. 
The most important of these, as we shall see, was Affica, the 
peninsula jutting out south-eastwards from Beeotia, and re- 
nowned for evermore through its possession of the city of Atiens, 

10. Southern Greece, or the Peloponnesus (meaning ‘island of 
Pe'lops,” a mythical king of Pisa, in Elis), contained southern 
seven principal states—Corinth, Achaia (a-ka'i-a), Greece. 
Elis, Arca dia, Messé nia, Ar'golis, and Laco'nia, Of these the 
most important, as we shall see, was Laconia, equally famous 
as Attica for Athens in containing the city of Sparta, capital of 
the state called Zaceda'mon, forming the southern part of 
Laconia, 

11. Islands formed a considerable and famous part of ancient 
Hellas, The largest of the islands on the coast Grecian 
was ubet'a, about 90 miles in length, noted for Islands. 
food pasturage and corn. On the west coast was the group 

nown to modern geography as “the Jonian Isles.” To the 
south lay Cref, 160 miles in length, noted for the skill of its 
archers. In the Acgean Sea were the two groups called the 
Cy'dades and Spor'ades. The Cyclades (or “circling isles,” as 
lying round the chief one, De'/os) are clearly shown upon the 
map. The Sporades (or “scattered isles”) lay to the east, off 
the south-west coast of Asia Minor. Northwards in the Aegean, 
in mid-sea, or on the Asiatic coast, were Lemnos, Scyros, Lesbos, 
Chios, and Samos, 
, 42. Of the date when the Aryan tribes first made their way 
into the Greek peninsula and islands we know alin 
nothing, from the lack of records. As a prehistoric tabitenta of 
People in that region, we hear of the Pé/as‘gi, akin Greece: 
to the Greeks in language and in race, so far as we can 
judge, and said to have known agriculture and other useful 
arts. In the introduction to this book we have shown that the 
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before they set out on their migrations into Europe 
from their primeval home in Asia, possessed a certain degree 
of culture, and the Pelasgi, being Aryans, would carry those 
acquirements with them to their new abodes. The Pelasgians 
formed the basis of the older population both in Italy and 
Greece, according to the evidence of language and the re- 
searches of scholars, The so-called Pelasgic, or Cyclope’an, 
remains at Ayce'ne and at Zi’ryns (both in Ar’golis), consist- 
ing of huge rude masses of stone, piled on each other in tiers, 
without cement, resemble our Stonehenge in the mystery exist- 
ing as to their real authorship and age. 

143. As with the Féedasgi, so with the ZHellenes—of the date 
Immigration When, and means by which, they became predom- 
ofthe Hel. inant in the land which they called elas, we | 
ae know nothing. The safest conjecture is that the 
Hiedlenes were the flower for enterprise, ability, and courage, of 
some section of the Aryan immigrants into Europe, just as the 
Normans were the choicest specimens of Scandinavian tribes in 
medieval Europe. These superior qualities gave the Hellenes 
possession, at an early date, of the territory in which they found 
established the Pelasgians, really akin in blood and language 
to themselves, but men whom the Hellenes, innocent of ethno- 

and comparative philology, called “ barbarians,” or men 

of different language to themselves. It is certain that, “as far 

back as history or even legend can carry us, we find the land 

of Greece in the occupation of a branch of the Aryan family, 

consisting, like all other nations, of various kindred tribes” 
(Freeman’s Historical Geography of Europe). 

14. Of these Hellenes, then, who occupied the land, and 
Branches of made it famous for all time, there were four chief 
Hellenes. divisions, the Dorians, Aolians, Acheans, and 
doniens. At a date probably as early as 1200 B.c., the Dorians 
ate found in the northern part of Central Greece, in and about 
Doris, on the southern slope of Mount (Eta; the Zolians 
mainly in Thessalia; the Acheans in the west, south, and east 
of Peloponnesus, where the Arcadians, probably descendants 
of the Pelasgi, occupied the centre of the territory; and the 
Zonians in north-eastern Peloponnesus and in Attica, The 
Dolopes (dol'o-p&z), Finianes (e-ni-d’néz), Magnetes {mag-né'téz), 

Dryopes (dry‘o-p&z), and Dana? (dan‘a), are =the names of tribes, 
pee and otherwise i in origin occupying parts of the territory 
of Greece at the same early date. 
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35. It Has bees abvendy, stated that is this book we ste deal 
ing with history, not legend, therefore with Legendary 
the mythical exploits of the so-called Heroic Age Greet. 
we have nothing to do, except so far as those legends may be 
considered to embody a real kernel of historical truth. We 
have space here to allude only to two, and those the most 
famous, of these legends—the Argonautic Expedition and the 
Siege of Troy. 

16, The Argonauts are represented as a body of heroes who 
went in a ship called the Ago, under the com- 4, Asgonitate’ 
mand of a prince named Jason, to fetch from 
Colchis (coY'kis) (a district on eastern coast of the Pontus 
Euxi'nus) a golden fleece hung on an oak-tree in the grove of 
A'res (Greek god of war), and guarded there by a dragon. 
After many adventures, losses, and dangers, the fleece was 
carried off. The kernel of truth here is that in very early 
times navigators went to the coasts of the Euxine and there 
made money by trade with wild inhospitable tribes. 

17. The Siege of Troy or Trojan War is known to all the 
civilized world from Homer's poem called the Ziad siege of 
(or “ddium's story”), Ilium being the name of the Trey. 
chief city of Zroas, the district on the north-west coast of Asia 
Minor, near the entrance of the strait known in modern geo- 
graphy as the Dardanelles. Paris, the son of Priam, King of 

‘roy, is represented as having carried off from Greece the wife 
of his entertainer, Menelaus (men-ela‘us), King of Laceda’- 
mon. Helen, the lady thus abducted, was the loveliest woman. 
of her time, and all the Grecian princes took up arms and 
sailed for Troy, under command of Agamem’non, King of 
Mycenz, in Argolis. The greatest hero on the Greek side was 
Achilles, on the Trojan, Hector. After a ten-years’ siege and 
tnuch slaughter Troy is taken by a stratagem and burned, and 
the remaining princes and their peoples return to Greece. ‘The 
Ziad deals only with the events of the last year of the war, 
“the wrath of Achilles” and its results, when Achilles, offended 
by Agamemnon, for a long time refuses to fight, and leaves the 
Gteeks a prey to the prowess of Hector. When Pa’troclus, 4 
friend of Achilles, is slain by the Trojan hero, the Greek war- 
rlor takes up his spear again, slays Hector, and the story ends, 
in Homer’s poem, with the delivery of his body to the sorrow- 
ing father, Priam. How much of this is fact and how much 
fiction is nothing to the point here; the matter long has been, 
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and it remains, a battleground of angry and bewildered critics. 
The truth contained in the Homeric poems, the /Had and the 
Odyssey (relating the adventures of Odysseus (o-dis'sews), one 
of the Greek heroes, on his homeward voyage from Tlium}— 
the undoubted truth is this—that we have a real and valuable 
picture of the state of civilization in the Grecian world at the 
time when the poems were written or otherwise composed and 
preserved, which we may take to be about 1000 years B.c. 

18, The form of government was that of a hereditary king, 
Divisions of acting as priest, general, judge, and president of the 
Reciety in Hopular assembly, supported and guided by a 
Greece. council of elders. The ¢ribe or nation appears as 
more important than the afy, which, in historical Greece, is 
found to be itself the ste, We find existing a landed aris- 
tocracy, an elementary middle class of bards, priests, prophets, 
surgeons, and skilled artisans, a class of hired workmen, and 
another class of mildly-treated slaves. A state of warfare was 
atmost constant between some two or more of the various 
tribes, and military prowess was the virtue most esteemed. 
There was no polygamy, and woman, and especially the wife, 
was held in high regard, Care for the young and reverence 
for the old were practised. A general sobriety in drink and 
bodily indulgence, and a chivalrous feeling of respect for self 
and others, are found to exist. The belief in various deities, 
whose attributes were those of a glorified ‘humanity, and in 
fatalism, was strong. Sacrifices of slaughtered animals, and of 
outpoured wine, were offered to the gods. 

19. The artistic works described were not of Grecian execu- 
Manu tion, but Phoenician chiefly. Men’s great occupa- 
and Oceupa- tions in the Homeric times were in agriculture, 

it as ploughmen, sowers, and reapers; and in pastoral 
life, as cowherds, shepherds, swineherds, and goatherds. There 
were wagons drawn by mules, and chariots drawn by horses, 
as appliances of war. The weapons, defensive and offensive, 
were the shield, the helmet, the breastplate, and greaves, or 
metal leggings, from the knee to the ankle: the sword, the 
spear, the Javelin, axe, and huge stones hurled by mighty arms 
at the oncoming foe. We read of coppersmiths, carpenters, 
and shipbuilders; eating of beef and mutton, bread and cheese; 
of spinning and weaving of flax and woo! for clothing, carpets, 
coverlets, and rugs. Such is the state of things represented to 
us in the poems which enshrine the legend of the tale of Troy’ 
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—-that legend which, “set forth in the full blaze of epic poetry, 
exercised a powerful and imperishable influence over the 
Hellenic mind.” 

20. There is another class 
of legends con- ,, 7 
ceming the ear- ar 
lier times of ™& 
Greece, in which we find as- 
serted the reception by the 
Grecks of foreign immigra- 
tions from Egypt and Phe 
nicia. We need pay no at- 
tention to the story about 
Cecrops bringing Egyptian 
culture into Affica, and Cad- 
mus the Phoenician alphabet 
and arts into Bwofia, further 
than this—the element of 
truthcontained in these tradi- 
tions—that early Greece did 
- receivesomething from Egypt, 
Greek Soldier. and much, perhaps, from the 
Pheenicians, when Greeks be- 
gan to spread themselves over the isles and coasts to east and 
south and west of their own land, and thus came into contact with 
the great trading nation, the Phoenicians, whom we have already 
shown to have preceded Greece in spreading culture and com- 
merce on the coasts of the great inland sea. What rudiments 
of art, or science, or religion Greece may have got from Egypt 
is matter of conjecture only; certain it is that Greece owed in- 
finitely more to native genius than to any outward sources of 
ClvI ition. 

21, Grecian history may be divided into four periods. 
(1) From the Dorian migration (or Return of the perioss of 
Herach de”) to the st Olympiad (the beginning of Grecian 
the authentic history of Greece), Bc. 1104-776, #7 
{3 From 3c. 776 to the beginning of the Persian Wars, B.C. 500. 
3) From the beginning of the Persian Wars to the subjugation 
of Greece by Philip of Macedon, B.c. 500-338. (4) From the 
subjugation of Greece by Philip of Macedon to the Roman conquest, 
RC, 338-146. 
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CHAPTER It. 
FIRST PERIOD, 


FROM THE DORIAN MIGRATION TO THE FIRST OLYMPIAD, 
BC. HOt T7 

1. Leaving the dim twilight of legendary Greece, we come to 
Dorian, a period when there took place those movements 
Settlement in of tribes that resulted in settling the Hellenes in 
Peloponneaue. “those parts of Hellas in which we find them during 
the times of authentic history. The chief of these movements 
was that known as the Dorian Migration or Return of the 
Heraclida, this latter name following the legend that the de- 
scéndants of the demigod Heraclks (hé'racléz) (Hercules), 
called Héraciida, after being driven from the Peloponnesus, re- 
tumed thither in alliance with the Dorians. The event thus 
referred to is really the Conguest of the Peloponnesus by the 
Dorians, and the date assigned to it is B.c. 1104, about 80 years 
after the supposed date of the legendary Trojan War. The 
germ of historical truth in the matter is that. about Bc, 1100, 
the Dorians, under various leaders, made their way from their 
abodes in central Greece into the Peloponnesus, and conquered 
the greater of the peninsula after a long and severe contest 
with the Acheans and others who were established there. Alt 
Peloponnesus, except Arcadia and the part called afterwards 
Acha’ia, became Dorian, including the kingdoms of Sparta,Argos, 
and Messe‘néa, Elis being occupied, it is said, by tolian allies of 
the Dorians. This great movement led to other changes in the 
Hellenic world. Of the Achwans in the Peloponnesus some 
were subdued and remained in the land as an inferior class, 
tilling the soil as tenants under Dorian lords, Other Achzxans, 
expelled from the south and east of the peninsula, fell back 
upon the northern coast, inhabited by the Ionians, whom they 
drove out into Attica and other parts of Central Greece. From 
this time the Peloponnesus was mainly Dorian, the Ionians being 
dominant in Central Greece and many islands of the Aigean Sea, 
2. The Dorian conquest was succeeded by the planting of 
Greek humerous colonies on the west coast of Asia Minor 
galanics in and in the neighbouring islands of the AZgean Sea. 
“These colonies were settled by the three races, the 
olians, Ionians, and Dorians. The Zolans colonized the 
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north-western part, the coast of My’sia, and the island of Lesbos. 
Of their confederation of twelve cities in that region the chief 
were AMethym'na and Mytilene (both in Lesbos), Cy/me, and 
Smyrna, which last was, early in the historical period, taken by” 
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the Tonians. The /onians settled in the central part, on the 
coast of Lydia, and in the islands of CAtos and Samos. Of their 
Powerful confederation of twelve cities the chief were Phoce'a, 
Mildtus, and Ephesus. The Dorians occupied the south-west 
corner of Asia Minor (the coast of Ca’ria) and the adjacent 
islands. Of the six Dorian states the chief were the islands of 
Cos, The'ra, and Rhodes, and the cities of Cnidus (ni‘dus) and 
Halicarnas'sus. Of all these confederations by far the most 
important, wealthy, and powerful was the Ionian, as the sub- 
sequent history will show. 

3. The Greeks gradually spread themselves in settlements 
along the northern coast of the Aegean Sea and the other Greek 
Propontis, in Macedonia and Thrace, so that the colonies. 
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whole Avgean became encircled with Greek colonies, and its 
islands were covered with them. The need of room and the 
temptations of commerce drew colonists even to the northern 
and southern shores of the Euxine Sea, the Zonians of Miletus 
being the founders of many settlements in that region, including 
the greatest of them all, Sinofe (si-no‘pé). The tide of emigra- 
tion flowed westwards also im great strength. The coasts of 
southern Italy were occupied by Dorians, Acheans, and Ionians 
in settlements which grew to such importance that the region 
took the name of Magna Grecia, or Greater Greece. The cities 
of Taren'tum, Cro'ton, and Syd'aris became famous for their 
wealth, the latter giving rise to the proverbial name for a 
Yuxurious liver. On the south-western coast of Italy was 
Rhe'gium, and further north came Pastum, Cuma, and Neap'olis 
(Naples). In Sicily flourishing Greek settlements abounded, 
the chief being AMessa'na, Syracuse, Leonti'ni, Cat'ana, Gela, 
Seli'nus, and Agrigen'tum. Farther west still a colony from 
Phocwa, in Asia Minor, founded the city of Aassi71a, known 
now to all the world as Marseilles, On the southern coast of the 
Mediterranean, westwards from Egypt, the Greek colony of 
Cyrene rzene) became the chief town of a flourishing district 
called Cyrena‘ica. It must be understood that the establish- 
ment of the later of these colonies brings us down well within 
authentic historical times, and that the whole period of Greek 
colonization extends from about B.c. 1100 to 600, the colonies 
being in many cases offshoots of colonies previously established 
and risen to wealth and over-population. In all these move- 
ments and settlements the enterprise and ability of the Greeks 
made them great commercial rivals to, and, in a measure, 
successors of the Phenicians, with whom we have dealt under 
Oriental history (page 64). The accompanying map shows the 
distribution of the several representatives of the Hellenic race 
at an early period after the movements caused by the Dorian 
conquest of the Peloponnesus. 

4. The two leading races of Greece were the /onians and the 
Contrast be. 207ians, and they stand to each other in a strong 
tweenlonians contrast of character which largely affected Greek 
and Dorlans. Dotitical history. These prominent points of dif- 
ference run through the whole historical career of the two chief 
states, Jonian Athens and Dorian Sparta, and were the cause 
of the strong antagonism that we find so often in action between 
them. The Dorten was distinguished by severity, bluntness, 
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simplicity of life, conservative ways, and oligarchic tendency in 
politics; the /oxzan was equally marked by vivacity, excitability, 
refinement, love of change, taste in the arts, commercial enter- 
prise, and attachment to democracy. The Dorian, in the best 
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times of his history, reverenced age, ancient usage, and religion ; 
the Zyncan, at all periods of his career, loved enjoyment, novelty, 
and enterprise, 

5. We have already described the kingly government of the 
heroic age—the monarch who was “the first aMONg Change from 
his peers, the small rude noble of a small Hellenic monarchy to 
town.” His power was preserved by respect for "PUblicaniam. 
his high lineage, traced to the gods in legendary song, and by 
the warlike prowess which he knew how, on occasion, to dis- 
play. When we arrive at about goo Bc, we find an important 
change taking place in the form of government of most of the 
states. Kingly rule has passed into republican, and the people 
are gathered into little separate states enjoying various degrees 
of freedom, according to the aristocratic or democratic nature 
of the constitution, though at first these commonwealths were 
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mostly aristocracies, in which “only men of certain families 
were allowed to fill public offices and to take part in the as- 
semblies by which the city was governed.” In the democracies 
all citizens could hold offices and speak and vote at the assem- 
blies for legislative and executive business. In Sparta alone did 
the office and title of king remain till the latest times in a 
peculiar form to be afterwards described. 
6. The Greeks were, politically, parcelled and divided into 
Nature of Many different states, but there existed still a 
Hellenic national bond of union. All were of Hellenic race 
any. —Jonians, Dorians, Holians—and, in certain dia- 
lectic varieties, they had a common speech which distinguished 
them at once from the “darbarians” of strange and uniutelligible 
tongue, as well as a common literature, religion, rites, temples, 
and festivals equally open to all. With this religion, these festivals, 
and this literature we shall hereafter deal. The great feeling of 
every Greek, however, was for his native city, and the bane of 
the Hellenic race was the political dissension existing between 
the rival parties in the same state, and the jealous antagonism 
rife between different states endowed with different forms of 
republican constitution. The only system which can bind to- 
gether firmly into one great state a number of independent 
smaller communities of democratic government is that of Federal 
Union, with which modern times are familiar both in Europe 
and America. In Greece the principle was discovered and 
acted on too late to have a chance of saving her from the over- 
whelming power of Rome. 
7-The Dorian conquest of the Peloponnesus had made 
Early history Dorians supreme, as we have seen, in three states 
of Sparta.” of that peninsula,—Argos, Messenia, and Laconia, 
about s100 B.c., and in time the Spartans, or the people of 
Lacedzemon, properly the southern half of Laco'nica or Laco’nia, 
became the dominant nation in that part of Greece. Of 
Spartan doings and fortunes we know almost nothing until the 
time of the great legislator Lycurgus, whose date cannot be 
put later than Bc. 825. The state of things in Laconia estab- 
lished by the Dorian conquest was a very peculiar one. 
8. The population included, when Sparta was settled into a 
Spartiewe,  Tegular political community, three distinct classes, 
Fertecl, nd sei were the Spartia'te or Spartans, the Dorian 
lerors residing in Sparta, the chief city of the 
land; the Peri’ {lit. “dwellers-round”), who were old Achaan 
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inhabitants, tributary to the Spartans, forming the free dwellers 
in the provincial towns, having no political rights or share in 
the government; and the Aé/ofs, who also were a part of the 
old Achzans, but such as had been made into slaves, to till the 
soil for the individual members of the ruling class or Sfartiate, 
to whom they were allotted, paying a fixed rent to their masters, 
The Periad paid a rent to the state for the land which they 
held, but were, fersonally, free members of the community. 
There was a large number of the Hé/ots, and they were con- 
stantly treated by the Spartans with a harshness and a cruelty 
(extending to the frequent infliction of death) which have 
made the word “é/ot” proverbial for a downtrodden miser- 
able outcast. The Spartans were thus in the position of a 
powerful garrison in a hostile country, being surrounded, in the 
Periaci, by those who had no political interest in the main- 
tenance of Spartan supremacy, and, in the Helots, by those 
whom fear and force alone restrained from rising to massacre 
their oppressors. Considering these circumstances, we can 
well understand the growth in the Spartan citizens of that 
hardness of character and hardihood of temperament for which 
they became a byword through all ages. 

9. Lycurgus, of whom, as a personage, nothing certainly 
historical is known, was the legislator who, about tyeurgue 
850 B.c., organized the existing elements of society legislator, 
into the famous Spartan constitution, though we must not 
attribute all parts of the system to a man whose existence has 
been denied by some historians. The probable account is that 
he altered and reformed existing usages, and that the reverence 
of after-ages ascribed to him the promulgation and establish- 
ment of a full-grown brand-new set of institutions which must 
have been, in many points, of gradual growth. 

10. The government was that of an aristocratic republic 
under the form of a monarchy. There were tWO postsical con- 
kings, whose powers were nominally those of high- stitution of 
Priests, judges, and leaders in war, but in the two SP 
latter capacities their functions were in time greatly restricted 
and almost superseded. The chief legislative and judicial, and 
much of the executive, power lay with the Sexaz, or council 
of twenty-eight elders. No citizen could be a member of this 
body until he had become sixty years of age, and the office 
was held for life. ‘The popular assembly, open to every Spartan 
citizen over thirty years old, really handed over its powers to a 
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board of five commissioners, officers called Zph'ors (meaning 
overseers”), whom it annually elected. These high officials 
had a secret and irresponsible control over the executive power, 
both at home and abroad, and in military enterprises, where 
the kings were the nominal leaders, the two Ephors who accom- 
panied the army exercised much influence. The whole body 
of Spartan citizens was an aristocracy, as regarded their sub- 
jects, the Perizci, and amongst themselves entire political 
equality existed. 

11, The object of the peculiar institutions of Sparta and of 
Ite institu. the peculiar training of Spartan citizens, ascribed to 
dona, Lycurgus, was the maintenance of Spartan supre- 

macy over the subject population. It was necessary for safety 
that the small body of men, said to have numbered gooo in the 
days of Lycurgus, surrounded by enemies in their own land, 
should be ready at all points, in complete efficiency, against 
every attempt at opposition or rebellion. Sparta, against the 
rest of Laconia, and against the outside world, if need were, 
had to be “ all’ sting,” and at this result the Spartan institutions 
aimed, with eminent success. 

12, AS every ra fad to bes soldier, and the ileen existed 

only for the state, the state took the Spartan citizen 
irene : in Rend at his birth, and regulated him almost from 
ewtate. the cradle to the grave. Weakly and malformed 
infants were at once exposed and left to die of hunger. Up to 
the age of seven the male children were left to their Spartan 
mothers, who were not likely to treat them with overmuch in- 
dulgence, and were then taken from home and trained to the 
hardiest of lives by educators appointed by the state. The 
Spartan citizen was regarded as nothing but a tool of the state, 
and every means was used to give the instrument the finest 
temper, in a physical sense, and to bring it to the sharpest 
edge. The system was that of a huge public school or univer- 
sity in which nothing was cultivated except the body, and 
nothing esteemed except athletic sports and military training. 
The frugal fare provided was eaten in messes or companies at 
public tables, for which each citizen contributed a share of the 
expense. This training lasted till the sixtieth year of life, when 
the ‘Spartan became qualified by age, if not by wisdom, for 
election to the Gere sia (‘assembly of old men 2") or Senate 
above described. 
13. To bear extremes of hunger and thirst, and heat and 
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cold, and bodily torture, and to steal without detection, under 
certain license and regulation, were the virtues Of Rigour of its 
youthful Spartans. The girls were trained in discipline, 
athletic exercises like those of the youths, and all was done, 
that could be done, to rear a race of vigorous women, hardy in 
framé and stern of mood, prepared to gladly see their sons die 
‘on the battlefield for Sparta. Thus were created in the citizens 
“unrivalled habits of obedience, self-denial, hardihood, and 
military aptitude; complete subjection on the part of each indi- 
vidual to the local public opinion, and preference of death to 
the abandonment of Spartan maxims; intense ambition on the 
part of everyone to distinguish himself within the prescribed 
sphere of duties, with little ambition for anything else.” Tt is 
needless to say that at Sparta we look in vain for any attain- 
ments in literature and the arts: the genius of the Dorian race 
lay in a different direction, and the Spartan training would 
have stifled any abilities or aspirations that might exist for a 
higher culture than that of the gymnasium and the drill-ground, 
Oratory was despised, and Spartan wisdom and philosophy had 
for their only vent the utterance of the sayings called, in their 
blunt brevity, /aconic. The Spartan citizen was not allowed to 
work at any handicraft, to till the ground, or to practise com- 
merce, and the money used was made of iron, in order to confine 
trading to transactions of absolute necessity. The result of all 
was that the Spartans became a race of well-drilled and intrepid 
warriors, but a nation basely distinguished in the history of 
‘Greece for the display, in other countries, of a domineering 
| arrogance, a rapacity, and a corruption, which contributed not 
‘a little to her downfall. It must be admitted, however, that 
ithe Spartan institutions were very successful in giving her 
security at home and success in war abroad. Sparta was free 
from domestic revolutions, and the spectacle she presented of 
constancy to her maxims of policy gave her a great ascendency 
over the Hellenic mind. 
14. The Athenians became by far the most famous, in politi- 

cal ascendency and in artistic and intellectual 

eminence, of all the Ionian race to which they be- of Athens. 
longed, and it was in Athens that democratic free- ™¢** 
dom was ultimately carried further than in any other state of 
Greece. Little that is certain is known of her earlier history. 
We hear of a king named Theseus (thé’sews) as having, in the 
teseent century B.c., united the various townships of Attica 

20. a 
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into one state, making Athens the chief seat of government, 
and establishing, as a religious bond of union, the Panathena’a, 
or general festival of the great goddess 4fhe'na, the patron 
divinity of the land. He is also said to have divided the four 
original tribes of Attica into thirty clans, and each clan into 
thirty houses, an arrangement which tended to level distinctions 
and to increase the power of the mass of the people. 
1g. At first, then, the Athenians were under kings, like the 
Qorecament, other Hellenes, but about 1050 Bc. the title of zing 
The Archons. seems to have been changed to that of archon 
(“ruler”), though the office was still held for life, and continued 
in the same family. The Archon was responsible for his acts 
to a general assembly of the people, in which, however, the 
nobles had the chief influence, and down to long after the time 
of the first Olympiad, Athens may be regarded as an oligarchic 
republic, in which the supreme office, the Sapo ‘was con- 
fined to one family, and members 
of the chief court of justice, called 
Areop' agus (lit. “hill of Ares,” from 
the place of its assemblyat Athens), 
were elected only from the noble 
houses, 
16. We some, in hag year bees 
76, to the era when 
ieaans ihe chronology of Gre- 
cian history becomes consecutive, 
and dates are reckoned by Olym- 
pieds, These were the periods of 
four years each which elapsed be- 
tween the successive celebrations 
of the Olympic games in honour 
of the Olympian Zeus (zews) (the 
chief Greek deity) in the Lay 
Olympia in Elis én Peloponnesus} oit.thro 
The First Olympiad began at mid- Towing Marbles rsh Maseum, 
summer 776 BC, the Second 
Olympiad at midsummer 772 B.C., and so on—any event being 
dated by the statement that it occurred in a particular year of a 
specified Olympiad. 
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CHAPTER IIL 
SECOND PERIOD. 


FROM 56. #76 (THE FIRST OLYMPIAD) TO THE BEGINNING OF THE 
PERSIAN WARS, Bc. go8 

1. In nc. 752 the office of Archon became decennial, In 714 
it was thrown open to the whole body of the nobles Cneages tn 
instead of being confined to the family of the the archon 
legendary King Codrus. In 683 the office be “"P 
came anbual, and its duties were divided among nine archons, 
discharging the different fanctions which had pertained to the 
king as general guardian of the rights of citizens, as high-priest, 
as the general-in-chief, and as judicial interpreter of the unwritten 
traditionary law. : 

2. The people were still without a substantial share in the 
government, and popular discontent at oligarchical 
oppression caused a demand for a written code of legislator. 
laws. ‘The legislator Dra‘co, one of the archons, enacted laws 
in Bc. 621, the severity of which has become proverbial, and 
which were intended, by their rigour, to check the growth of 
the democracy that was clamouring for a change. The penalty 
of death assigned to all offences, great and small, would enable 
the nobles to get rid of dangerous leaders of the people, but 
such a system could not, and did not, long continue. 

3. A state of anarchy prevailed in Attica, caused by the 
various factions of the oligarchs, the democrats, goton 
and a middle party (the “moderates ”), and a wise !esislator. 
reformer was greatly needed by the distracted community. This 
reformer was found in a great man named So'lon, chosen as an 
archon in 8.c. 594, and invested by his fellow-citizens, for the 
special purpose of restoring tranquillity, with unlimited power 
to change the constitution. He was already distinguished as a 
poet and asa general in the war of Athens against her neigh- 
bour, Meg/ara. He made it his great object to put an end to 
the oppressive and excessive power of the aristocracy without 
introducing anything like pure democracy. He was a truly 
conservative reformer, and proceeded on the principle that 
Political power should reside mainly with those who are pos- 
sessed of means and have something to lose in case of violent 
changes. He began with the abolition of Draco’s statutes, ex- 
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cept that involving the penalty of death for murder, and with 
his celebrated disburdexing ordinance for the relief of debtors. 
The precise details of this measure are uncertain; but Solon 
appears to have shown great skill in making arrangements fair 
to all parties concerned, and he thus won the complete con- 
fidence of the people for the fundamental changes in the con- 
stitution of the state which he next took in hand. 

4. A democratic character was given at the outset to the con- 
Changes institution of Solon by the division of the people into 
the constitu. four classes, according to property, which was now 
A oate substituted for birth as a qualification for the higher 
offices of state. The nine Annual Archons were continued; the 
state offices could be filled only by citizens of the three higher 
(fz. richer) classes. A council of state, or senate, called the 
Boule (“council”), was chosen annually by lot, to prepare 
measures for submission to the popular assembly, or Eccle'sia, 
in which the citizens of the fourth or lowest class (who could 
hold no state office) had the right of voting. The Ecclesia in- 
cluded all classes of the citizens, who there legislated, elected 
the magistrates, decided on peace or war, and dealt with other 
matters sent down to it (as we say) for discussion and decision by 
the Boule or council of state. For the courts of justice below 
the Areo a body of 6000 jurors was to be annually 
selected by lot from the popular assembly, and the causes were 
tried by divisions of the whole body. Solon was also the author 
of many laws which regulated private life and private rights, 
public amusements, slavery, marriage, and other matters. He 
appears then to have left Attica for a prolonged period of travel 
abroad. 

5. A renewal of faction followed Solon’s departure, and the 
Disorder in struggle of parties ended in the seizure of power by 
Athens, a leader named Aisistratus (pi-sis'tra-tus), in the 
year 560 B.c. His usurpation brings us to a description of the 
class of men called “Tyrants” by the Greeks, who held power 
in many Greek states during this and the preceding century, 

6. In this connection the word “Tyrant” means simply an 
Government “bsolute ruler, in the first instance as an usurper of 
ty Tyrants. power, and not necessarily a cruel misuser of power, 
as our use of the word implies. The Greek “Tyrants” were 
aristocratic adventurers who tock advantage of their position 
and of special circumstances to make themselves masters of the 
government in their respective countries. They are found in 
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power from about 6: 9 to 500 B.C., and their rule was in several 
instances highly beneficial to the states which they governed, 
Being carried into power by the confidence of the people over 
the ruins of a defeated aristocracy, they established order for 
the time, and in some cases their dynasties lasted for over a 
century. In the Péoponnesus a succession of such rulers 
governed with justice and moderation for 100 years at Sigun 
(sis'y-on). At Corinth, Periander, succeeding his father Cyp’- 
selus, ruled for forty years, from BC. 625 to 585, and under 
him Corinth became the leading commercial state in Greece. 
Polyerates (po-lyc'ra-téz), tyrant of Samos, was the most dis- 
tinguished of all these mulers in the period of transition from 
oligarchy to democracy. He was in power in the latter half of 
the sixth century B.c., and under him Samos became a powerful 
and wealthy commercial state. These despots were often 
patrons of literature and the arts, and the oppression which was 
sometimes exercised was relieved by brilliant episodes of pro- 
sperity and culture. 

7. The constitution of Solon had not yet entered into the 
political life of the community and made itself felt pisistratus 
as the habit of civil existence, when Pisistratus 9nd Hippias. 
(3.c. 560), in the lifetime of the great legislator and against his 
Opposition, acquired supreme power. The legislation of Solon, 
however, virtually continued in force under the rule of the 
dictator, who, after being twice expelled and twice regaining his 
Position, maintained order and held his power till his death in 
B.C. §27. It is to Pisistratus that the world owes the preserva 
tion in their present form of the poems of Homer, which he 
caused to be collected and edited in a complete written text. 
He was succeeded, as joint-ulers, by his sons Aip'pias and 
Hippar'chus; but the severity of Hippias (after the murder of 
Hipparchus by the famous Harmo'dius and Aristogeiton acis- 
to-gi'ton)) caused his expulsion by the people, and the end of 
the tyranny at Athens, B.c. 510. 

8. The government at Athens now (B.c. 507) became a pure 
democracy under the auspices of Cleisthenes, of the Reforms of 
noble family of the A/amaon'idz, He put himself Cleisthenes. 
at the head of the popular party and made important changes 
in the constitution. The public offices of power were thrown 
open to all the citizens, the whole people was divided into ten 
tribes or wards, and the senate (Boule) now consisted of 500 
members, 50 from each ward or tribe. 
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9. Cleisthenes (klis'the-néz) also introduced the peculiar in- 
mm, stitution called ostracism (from ostrakon, the voting 
" tablet on which the name was written,) by which 
the citizens could banish for ten years, by a majority of votes, any 
citizen whose removal from the state might seem desirable. This 
device was intended to secure a fair trial for the new constitu- 
tion by checking the power of individuals when they might 
appear dangerous to popular liberties, and by putting a stop to 
quarrels between rival politicians. Athens had at last secured a 
republican government of the thoroughly democratic type, and 
from this time she began to assume a new and ever-growing 
importance in Greece, and was soon regarded as the chief of 
the Yonian states. The people, through their assembly, the 
Ecclesia, became thoroughly versed in public affairs, and practic- 
ally, as well as legally, supreme in the state. Internal quiet was 
secured and new vigour was seen in the whole administration. 
We now return briefly to Spartan history. 

10. Under the system established by the legislation of 
Growth ana Lycurgus, Sparta became a thoroughly military state, 
ag and in two great wars (743-723 and 685-668 B.C.) 

"she conquered her neighbours on the west, the 
Messenians, reducing them to the condition of the Helots and 
taking full possession of their land. By this and by successful 
war against her northern neighbours, the people of 47gos, Sparta 
became the leading Dorian state of Peloponnesus and of the 
Grecian world. We have now brought down the two great 
states of Greece, Athens and Sparta, to the time when, about 
500 8.c., Greece was to encounter Persia, and Europe, with 
Greece for her champion and representative, was to triumph 
over the older civilization and prowess of Asia. 








CHAPTER Iv, 
HISTORY OF THE THIRD PERIOD. 


‘FROM THE BEGINNING OF THE PERSIAN WARS TO THE SUBJUGATION OF 
GREECE BY PHILIP OF MACEDON, BC. 500-338 
1, THE PERSIAN INVASIONS. 
1. We have already seen how the great Persian monarchy, 
founded by Cyrus and extended by Camby’sés, was consolidated 
‘by Dari’us I. (Darius Hystas'pis), who became King of Persia 
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in mc. §2t. By the conquest of Lydia, Persia had become 
Truster of the Greck cities on the coast of Asia Minot, causen of 
which Croesus, King of Lydia, had subdued. In sonfilct with 
B.C. §00 a general revolt of the Ionian cities took Fane 
place, and the Athenians sent a force of ships and soldiers to 
help their kinsmen. ‘The united force of Tonians and Athen- 
jans took and burned Sardis, the capital of Lydia, in 499, but, 





after a six-years’ struggle, the power of Darius conquered the 
whole sea-board of Ionia, and left Persia free to punish the 
audacity of the Athenians in interfering between the great 
Eastern empire and her revolted subjects. The exiled Hippias 
fanned the flame of the anger of Darius, and the wars between 
Persia and Greece began. 

2. The failure of the first Persian expedition under Mar- 
do'nius, in B.C. 492, has been already noticed, and Persian in- 
the grand attempt was made two years later, after yasion of 
many of the Greek islands in the Atgean, and some °"*°* 
of the states on the mainland, had given in their submission to 
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the envoys of Darius, sent to demand the token of “earth and 
water.” The two great states, Athens and Sparta, treated the 
Persian despot with contemptuous defiance. In 3.c. 490 a 
great force, under Da’tis and Artapher'nes, was sent across the 
Afgean, and the fieet landed the Persian army near Marathon, 
on the east coast of Attica, with a view to an advance upon 
Athens. 
3 The details of the battle which ensued will be found in 
Marathon, other books, and are excellently given in Sir Ed- 
" ward Creasy’s Decisive Battles of the World. 
We have dealt elsewhere (page 3) with the glory and import- 
ance of the Battle of Marathon, in which, in the early autumn 
of Bc. 490, an Athenian force of 10,000 men, with 6oo Pla- 
teans, commanded by Miltiades (milti’adéz), Callim'achus, 
Themistocles (the-mis'to-cléz), and Aristides (a-ris-ti‘déz), de- 
feated the Persian army, 100,000 strong. The victory, in its 
immediate moral result, encouraged further resistance to a 
power hitherto deemed invincible, and gave Athens a position 
in Greece which she had never yet held. She was released 
from fear of the return 
of her tyrant Hippias, 
who fell in the battle: 
her soldiers had caused 
themselves to be regard- 
ed as the equals in valour 
of the famous Spartans: 
she had won a hard- 
fought day to be com- 
memorated in painting, 
and poetry, and oratory 
as long as Athens should 
endure--a glory to be enshrined for evermore in the proud 
hearts of her free and patriotic people. The 192 Athenians 
who had fallen on the field enjoyed the privilege—unique in 
Athenian history—of burial on the scene of their death, and 
the mound raised over their bodies still marks the spot. The 
death of Darius in nc. 485 prevented him from renewing the 
Persian attack on Greek liberties, and the task was bequeathed 
to his son Xerxes. 
4 A respite of ten years was granted to Greece before she 
‘Themistocies ¥4S again called on to meet Asiatic aggression. 
and Aristides. The leading men in Athens at this time were Zhem- 
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istecles and Aristides, Aristides, famed for his justice, was a 
man of the purest patriotism, and of conservative politics, which 
caused him to oppose the measures of Themistoctes, the cham- 
pion of the democracy. The sagacious Themistocles foresaw 
the need of a powerful navy to resist the coming onslaught of 
Persian power, and the Athenians, by his advice, used the 
income derived from the silver-mines at Lau'rium, a mountain 
in Attica, for the purpose of building and equipping a fleet of 
aco triremes, war-galleys propelled by three banks of oars on 
cach side. While the great preparations of Persia went on, 
Aristides was banished, by the operation of ostracism, in 3.c, 
483, but was recalled when the mvasion took place. As the 
time for the great conflict drew near, a general congress of the 
Greek states was summoned by Athens and Sparta and held at 
the Isthmus of Corinth. At this national meeting Sparta was 
placed, by the voice of Greece, at the head of the patriotic 
league against Persia. 

5. Early in the spring of .c. 480 Xerxes set out from Sardis 
for Greece with a host such as the world has never Xerxes! inves 
seen gathered before or since. Allowing for exag- slonof Greece, 
geration, it seems probable that it exceeded one million of men, 
including camp-followers, a throng representing more than forty 
different tribes or nations, in all their varieties of complexion, 
language, dress, and fighting equipment. This huge force 
passed into Europe by a double bridge of boats across the 
Hellespont, and marched through Thrace, Macedonia, and 
Thessaly, with the view of coming down from the north upon 
Attica, The Persian fleet, of 1200 triremes and many trans- 
ports, kept its course along the northern shore of the Agean 
Pains and then southwards, in communication with the land- 
force. 
of Three had ravage fe to make their stand at the Pass 
9 op'yla, in tern Lo‘cris, a narrow way 7 
between the eastern spur of Mount CEta and the irepyiet and” 
marsh on the edge of the Gulf of Malls. It was Lecelon 
now midsummer, and the Olympic games and a great Dorian 
festival being at hand, the Greeks had decided to solemnize 
these, in the hope that a small force could hold the pass against 
the Persians till the whole Greek army was gathered. The 
§ king, Leon'idas, with 300 Spartans, and a total force of 
about 7000 men, was charged with the defence of the position. 
For a whole day's desperate fighting the Greeks held their 
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und against the Persians, ing them in heaps, and, 
Bo the wrath and cavekchinelt of tea who sat on his throne 
and watched the conflict, they even repulsed the Persian guard, 
the ten thousand “ /mmorials,” as Oriental vanity named them. 
During the second day the Greeks still kept firm, but on the 
third a traitor named Zpfialtes (ef-i-al-téz), of accursed memory, 
showed Xerxes a 
path across the hills 
by which the Greek 
position could be 
taken in rear. Then 
came the end, of un- 
dying fame for Greek 
valour, The main 
Greek force retreat- 
ed when the position 
was seen to be turn- 
od, bat onisesend: g Pe 7 
the survivors of the 300 Spartans joo Thespians charge 
desperately into the thick of the Persians on the open ground 
to the north of the pass, and were killed to the last man, after 
slaying two brothers of Xerxes and many Persian nobles. 
Thus did the Spartans act up to their country’s laws, biddii 
them die on the ground they occupied rather than yield, | 
the brave Thespians shared their fate. The history of the 
world has nothing finer or more famous than this act of self- 
devotion “for altars and hearths” against overwhelming force. 
The Battle of Thermopylz took place in August, B.c. 480, 

7. The naval force of the Greeks was posted to the north of 
Pa the island of Eubc:’a, and fought smartly, though 
engugoment. indecisively, against the superior Persian fleet, about 
the time of the fight at Thermopylae, Zhemistocles was direct- 
ing the operations of the Greeks, and when he learned that the 
pass was carried and the Persians were marching on Athens, 
he withdrew the Greek fleet southward to the Bay of SaZamis, 
south-west of Attica. 

8. Resistance to the Persian force on land was hopeless, and 
Cy of ‘Themistocles, as the enemy approached, put the 
Athens. whole population of Athens on shipboard, trans- 
ported them to Salamis and to the Peloponnesus, and prepared 
to encounter the enemy's fleet again. The Persian army oc- 
cupied and burnt Athens; and by this time the Persian fleet, 
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after severe losses by storms off the coast of Eubcea, was face 
to face with the Greek ships near Salamis. 7 

g. The Greek fleet numbered about 350 vomit of which 
nearly 200 belon; to Athens, to encounter three pate of 
times, the ean the Persian side. On the Selamle, 
shore of Attica sat Xerxes to watch the result. The Persian 
ships, crowded in a narrow sea, could not manceuvre, and the 
skill of the Greek sailors in rowing and steering made the 
victory, won by “ramming” the enemy, easy and complete for 
the inferior force. The Persians were routed with the loss of 
over 200 ships. The battle of Salamis occurred in September, 
BC, 480. 

ae The Oriental vanity and overweening confidence of 
Xerxes were beaten down by this disaster, and the rrignt of 
sea being closed to him, he made his way back to Xeraes. 
Persia by the land-route which had brought him to the scene of 
an anticipated triumph over his hereditary foes. He quitted 
Greece in October, leaving his general Mardonius behind him, 
with a force of 300,000 men, to winter in Thessaly, and prosecute 
the war in the spring of the next year. 

11, Early in 8.c. 479 Mardonius marched through Boeotia 
eo'real into Attica and retook Athens, again  pettte of 
abandoned by its inhabitants and again burnt by Plstea, 
the Persians. He then returned into tia, and in September 
was fought the great, final, and decisive battle of Plate’a. There 
an army of 70,000 Greeks thoroughly defeated the Persian host, 
The Athenians and their allies were commanded by Aristides; 
and the Spartans, with their confederates, were under the 
Spartan prince Pausa’nsas, who also held the command-in-chief. 
The Greeks slaughtered the Persians like sheep, and stormed 
their camp, in which was taken a great and magnificent booty, 
displaying in a striking form Oriental wealth and luxury. From 
part of the plunder the Greeks fashioned a golden offering for 
the Delphian Apollo, supported by a three-headed brazen 
serpent, still to be seen in the Hippodrome at Constantinople. 

12. The Persian fleet had retreated, after Salamis, to Asia 
Minor, and in the autumn of Bc. 479 a combined pattle ot 
naval and military force of Spartans, Athenians, Mycale. 
and their allies encountered them on the coast of Ionia. On 
the very same day as Platza, in September, the Persians were 
defeated, both by land and sea, at and off Aft, Mycale (myc'a-le), 
opposite the island of Samos. 
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13. Thermopyla, Salamis, Plataa, Mycale—these four glorious 
Reauts of  CONflicts had decided, and for ever, the contest be- 
fae Persian tween Asiatic despotism and Greek freedom, the 

wasion- —_East and the West, the old civilization and the new; 
between darkness and light, between self-indulgence and self 
culture, between effete Orientalism and the magnificent pos- 
sibilities of a future reserved now for Athens, Europe, and the 
world. At Thermopylae the Greeks had shown matchless, 
though for the moment ineffective heroism; at Salamis they 
had won the mastery of the sea; at Platea and Mycale they had 
completed the destruction of the forces of the foe that should 
nevermore attempt to meddle, uninvited, with the destinies of 
Europe. To Athens, the chief victor at Salamis—to Athens 
and to Themistocles, the great leader who had abandoned a 
city to save a world, the chief thanks were due, and they have 
been amply paid by posterity. The immediate consequences 
were that within two years from Salamis and Platea the 
Persians were driven from all the points held by them on the 
northern coast of the Avgean, and many of the maritime states 
of Sees had ranged themselves under the general leadership 

ens. 


IL.—THE AGE OF PERICLES. 


14. The half-century following the battle of Salamis (s.c. 
Character 480-430) forms the most brilliant period of Athenian 
andinfiuence history, and one of the greatest eras in the history 

less of the world. About pc. 470 the illustrious man 
who gives his name to this age began to be distinguished in 
Athenian politics as leader of the democratic party. In the 
constitution of Athens a wide scope was given for the develop- 
ment of great political characters, because the system not only 
allowed the display of a man’s powers, but summoned every 
man to use those powers for the general welfare. At the same 
time, no member of the community could obtain influence unless 
he had the means of satisfying the intellect, taste, and judgment, 
as well as the excitable and volatile feelings, of a highly cultivated 
people. Such a man, in an eminent degree, was Pericles (pt'- 
ricléz). From the grandeur of his personality he has been 
called “the Zeus of the human Pantheon of Athens.” His 
stature was majestic, his aspect stern, his voice sweet, his man- 
ners reserved, his courtesy princely, his selfpossession imperturb- 
able, his oratory studied, measured, overpowering in its awful 
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splendour and effect. For over thirty (nc. 461 to 429) 
this great man swayed the policy of with an influence 
and authority derived from his personal character, and the im- 
pression which he produced on the minds of his fellow-citizens 
that he was a thoroughly noble man, exclusively intent upon 
the weal of the state, and superior to all around him in native 
genius and acquired knowledge. _ if 

15. After the fall of the sagacions, subtle, prompt, energetic, 
and resourceful Themistocles, ished by ostracism 
in B.c, 469 at the instance of the aristocratic party 
in Athens, the wealthy, able, and popular Cimon was at the 
head of affairs. In Bc. 466 he gained a great victory, both by 
land and sea, over the Persians, at the mouth of the river 
Exrym'edon, in Pamphylia, on the south coast of Asia Minor. 
A part of the value of the plunder taken was devoted to the 
adormment, with splendid porticoes, groves, and gardens, of the 
city of Athens, which Themistocles had rebuilt and fortified. 
Cimon spent large sums of his own on the city, and under his 
direction the defences of the famous Acropolis (the citadel of 
Athens) were completed. He was the son of Miltiades, the 
victor of Marathon. In 2.c. 461 the democratic party at Athens 
banished Cimon by the ostracism, and Pericles, who had been 
for some years his rival, came to the front. 

16. To strengthen the power of the democracy Fericls had 
caused his partisan, Zphtaltes (ef-i-al’téz), to bring Achievements 
forward a measure, which was carried, for abridging of Pericles, 
the power of the aristocratic stronghold, the court of Areopagus, 
by withdrawing certain causes from its jurisdiction, This was 
severely felt by the oligarchy, and henceforward, on the fall of 
Cimon, the power of Pericles was paramount at Athens, He 
had already gained popular favour by an enactment that the 
citizens should receive from the public treasury the price of 
admission to theatrical performances, and also payment for 
attendance se ierocs in ceo before described, and for 
service as 50] le gave ‘ial attention to the strengthen- 
ing of the Athenian navy, and to him is due, in the largest 
measure, the adornment of Athens with those triumphs of 
sculpture, those eternal monuments of architecture, whose re- 
mains astonish posterity, and have made Grecian art famous in 
all after-ages of the world. Pericles was at once a statesman, 
4 general, a man of learning, and a patron of the fine arts. He 
recovered for Athens (B.c. 445) the revolted island of Eubcea; 
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he was the friend of the great sculptor Phi'dias, and in his age 
the great dramatic compositions of Sophocles (sof'o-cléz) were 
presented on the Athenian stage, 

17. The development of Athenian intellect at this time is 
Causes of indeed, astonishing, and unequalled in the history 
Athenian ex- of the world as the display of a possession belong- 

cotta ing, in a measure, to the whole body of citizens in ‘ 
a state. In the Ecdesia, or popular assembly, the men of Athens 
met to deliberate upon matters of the highest importance and 





of the most varied interest. The number of their war-ships, the 
appointments of a stage-play, the reception of ambassadors, the 
erection of new temples, all these and many other matters—in. 
trusted in modern times to committees and to boards com- 
posed of men of special knowledge, to elected parliaments, to 
sovereigns and statesmen, to private enterprise and professional 

skill—were discussed and decided, in that wonderful democracy 
of Athens, by those who, with us, are privileged only to drop a 
voting-paper into the ballot-box at an election. Thus taking “a 
lively and unceasing interest in all that arouses the mind, or 
elevates the passions, or refines the taste; supreme arbiters of 
the art of the sculptor, as of the science of the lawgiver; judges 
and rewarders of the painter and of the poet, as of the success- 
fal negotiator or the prosperous soldier; we see at once the all- 
accom, plished, all-versatile genius of the nation, and we behold 
in the same glance the effect and the cause: everything being 
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ferred to the people, the people leaned to judge of every- 
thing, a . They had no need of formal education. Their 
whole life was one school. The very faults of their assembly, 
in its proneness to be seduced by extraordinary eloquence, 
aroused the emulation of the orator, and kept constantly awake 
the imagination of the audience. An Athenian was, by the 
necessity of birth, what Milton dreamt that man could only 
become by the labours of completest education—in peace a 
legislator, in war a soldier—in all times, on all occasions, acute 
to judge and resolute to act. All things that can inspire the 
thoughts or delight the hours of leisure were for the people. 
‘Theirs were the portico and the school of philosophy—theirs 
the theatre, the gardens, and the baths; they were not, as in 
Sparta, the tools of the state—they were the state! Lycurgus 
made machines, and Solon men. 

18, In Sparta the machine was to be wound up by the 
tyranny of a fixed principle; it could not dine as it athens and 
pleased—it was not i to seek its partner Sparta coo 
save by stealth and in the dark; its children were “*#** 
not its own—even itself had | s0 property in self. Sparta incor- 
porated under the name of lom . . the most griev- 
ous and the most frivolous vexations of slavery. And there- 
fore was it that Lacedzmon flourished and decayed, bequeath- 
ing to fame men only noted for hardy valour, fanatical patriot- 
ism, and profound but dishonourable craft—attracting, indeed, 
the wonder of the world, but advancing no claim to its grati- 
tude, and contributing no single addition to its intellectual 
stores. But in Athens the true blessing of freedom was rightly 
placed in the opinions and the soul. Thought was the common 
heritage, which every man might cultivate at his will, ‘This 
unshackled liberty had its convulsions and its excesses, but, 
producing, as it did, unceasing emulation and unbounded com- 
Petition—an incentive to every effort, a tribunal to every claim 
——it broke into philosophy with the one, into poetry with the 
other, into the energy and splendour of unexampled intelligence 
with all. Looking round us at this hour, more than four-and- 
twenty centuries after the establishment of the Athenian consti- 
tution—we yet behold, in the labours of the student, in the 
dreams of the poet, in the aspirations of the artist, and in the 
philosophy of the legislator, the imperishable blessings which 
we detive from the liberties of Athens and the institutions of 
Solon. The life of Athens became extinct, but her soul 
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trusted itself, immortal and immortalizing, through the 
‘worl 
1g. Athens had first acquired ascendency by her achieve- 
Pons ments as one of the champions of Greece against 
Angendency 5 Persia, and her maritime power gave her command 
fgelonsy of of the islands of the Aigean, containing the allies 
whom she transformed by degrees into subjects. 
In 3.c, 461 the treasury of the confederacy (to which the allies 
paid tribute, for the maintenance of a naval force against 
Persia) was transferred from Delos to Athens, and she then, 
with full command of the joint purse, pursued her policy of 
aggrandizement in the Egean. The jealousy cf Sparta was 
aroused, and in B.c. 457 and 456 fighting occurred in Boco’tia 
between the forces of Sparta with her Beeotian allies, and the 
Athenian army. Athens, on the whole, p1 revailed in this con- 
test, and most of the Beotians and Phoctans joined the Athen- 
ian confederacy. In 447 the aristocratical party in Boeotia got 
the upper hand, and the Athenian troops, after a defeat, were 
withdrawn. From time to time states subject to Athens re- 
volted and were reduced, as Eubcea in 8.c, 444 and Samos in 
440. All this tended to produce the conflict between Athens 
and Sparta, with their respective allies ranged on their sides, 
known as the Peloponnesian War, which had so disastrous an 
effect on the fortunes of Greece. 


Il. THE PELOPONNESIAN WAR. 


20. The immediate occasion of the Peloponnesian War was 
a quarrel between Corinth and Corcyra (cor-cy’ra), 
Puiegmae the large island (now Corfu) west of ie "Re 
wen. Athenians interfered on the side of the Corcyreans, 
the Spartans took up the cause of Corinth; and in B.c. 431 the 
long-impending struggle came on. The real causes of the war 
were the discontent of the allies of Athens with her arbitrary 
treatment: the rivalry of the democratic principle in the Ionian 
states, headed by Athens, with the aristocratic spirit in the 
Dorian states, of which Sparta was the champion: and the 
jealousy—tleep-seated, long-brooding, at last irrepressible— 
existing between the two great powers—Athens and Sparta—of 
the Greek world. The strength of the Ionians was mainly on 
the sea, of the Dorian states in their land forces. 


? Bulwer’s Rise and Fall of Athens, 
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a1. The allies of Athens Bebe ied “i the islands of the 

ean Sea, wit cya Zacynthus (zacyn'’- 

&s ta the west; the Greek colonies on the shores Seed 
of Thrace, Macedonia, and Asia Minor, with Platea %?** 

and a few other cities on the mainland of Greece, With Sparta 
were:—all the Peloponnesus (except Acha‘ia and Argos, which 
held aloof), Lo‘cris, Pho'cis, Meg’ara, and Boso'tia, the island of 
Leucas and a few cities in north-western Greece. The contest 
lasted, with a short interval, for twenty-seven years—from B.c. 
431 to 404, and ended in a general weakening of Greece, and 
in the absolute loss of the Athenian supremacy. ‘The gain to 
the world was the noble work of the historian Thucydides (thu- 
cyd'i-déz), in which he has described, with masterly pawer and 
fidelity, the changeful course of the struggle which he wit- 
nessed. 

22. During the first period—ten years, from 8c. 431 to 421— 
success was, on the whole, evenly balanced. The pirat period 
Athenians lost their great leader, Perscles, in B.C, of War, B.C. 
429, carried off by the plague which then ravaged #4" 
Athens, The Spartan army, which the Athenians could not 
cope with in the open field, regularly invaded and devastated 
Attica; the Athenian fleet, which the Spartans could not rival, 
regularly made descents on the coast of Peloponnesus, and 
was engaged in the defence of the colonies and allies of Athens 
in the Aigean, and in conveying troops to assailable points on 
the mainland, wherever the cause of Sparta was favoured. 

23, After the death of Pericles, the people of Athens gave 
their confidence to unworthy demagogues, of whom pasta, 
the most notorious was C/don, The chief generals Alcibiades, 
on the Athenian side were Demosthenes (de-smos’- **'s##er 
the-néz) (to be carefully distinguished from the great orator of 
a later time) and .Ws'cias, the chief on the Spartan side was the 
famous Bras'idas, who had much success against the Athenian 
colonies on the coast of Thrace. Before the end of this period 
the brilliant Alcibiades (al-ci-bi’a-déz) began to display his powers 
as a statesman at Athens. In B.c. 422 2 battle near Amphip’- 
olts, on the coast of Thrace, ended in the defeat of the Athen- 
ians, and the deaths of Cleon and of Brasidas, the latter an 
irreparable loss to Sparta, On the death of Cleon, the mild 
and cautious Ades became one of the leading statesmen at 
Athens. His efforts for peace resulted in the conclusion of a 
ture baeeen Athens and Sparta in ac, 4a. _ 

20) 
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24, The complaints of bad faith as to keeping the terms of 
* pe. truce, and the distrust and jealousy of each other 
riod of War, felt by Sparta and Athens, soon Jed to a renewal of 
B.C. 49-493: hostilities, instigated by the chief Athenian states- 
man, Algbi’ades, Nothing decisive occurred until the Athe- 
nians, turning their attention westwards, resolved to send an 
expedition against Syracuse, the great. Dorian settlement in 
Sicily, with a view to the reduction of that fertile and wealthy 
island, and the acquirement of a great dominion in the west. 
Athens, the great repeller of Eastern invasion, appeared now 
as the assailant of others. She had become the mistress of the 
sea, and was hoping now to gain possession of such sway in 
the Mediterranean from end to end as might enable her, with 
the resources of Sicily and of Magna Grecia at command, to 
crush Sparta and become the foremost power of the world. 

ag. It was in the year n.c. 415 that Athens entered on this 
Faiture or bold enterprise for con- 
Bicilian ex» quest, which was to bring 
Maite her - ruin as a _ 

olding a it place amongst the 
nations of fhe vara, A powerful 
expedition sailed in the summer of 
that year, under the command of 
Aldbiades and Nicias. With suicidal 
folly, the Athenians recalled, on a 
fanatical and probably false charge 
‘of insult to the national religion, the 
one man—Alcibiades—who might 
have made the great effort succeed. 
He fled to Sparta, and by his assist- 
ance and advice there given contri- 
buted much to the downfall of his 
country. The Spartans, in Bc. 414, 
sent a brave, politic, and skilful man 
named Gy/ip'pus to assume the com- 
mand of the forces at Syracuse; and 
Nicias, a weak, overcautious, and it- Greek Soldier wearing the Cuiress, 
resolute general, was completely over- 
matched. After Athenian repulses at Syracuse, the Athenians 
made a grand effort, and in ac. 413 sent out a second powerful 
armament of ships and men, commanded by Demos'thenes and 
Eurym'edon. Yt sas the last throw of Athens for the empire 
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of the world, and it was decisively and irretrievably lost. Ina 
grand land-fight, and in a series of sea-encounters, in which the 
Syracusan confederate force of galleys was headed by the 
Corinthian squadron, ably led, the Athenian military and naval 
force was utterly vanquished; Nicias and Demosthenes were 
taken and killed; the whole expedition, to the last ship and 
man, was annihilated. 

26. Henceforward Athens could only fight, not for conquest, 
but for her life as a great independent state of Greece. In 
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B.C, 412 many of her allies or subject states revolted, including 
the wealthy Afile'tus, on the coast of Asia Minor, ‘ries and 
and the islands of Chios and Rhodes, Sparta now test period, 
formed an alliance with Persia, and used Eastern 3--#3-4- 
gold to furnish ships and mercenary soldiers against Athens. 
Alcibiades had quarrelled with the Spartans, and, rejoining his 
country’s side, conducted the war for Athens, in some of its 
closing years, with brilliant success. In B.c. 411 a revolution 
took place at Athens which really amounted to a sweeping away 
of the old democratic constitution of Solon, and the substitution 
of an oligarchical faction in power. 

27. The war was chiefly carried on in Asia Minor, where Alci- 
biades and others defeated the Spartans and their allies by land 
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and sea; but in 2.c. 405 the tideof success for Athens tumed again, 
Dowafallef and the Athenian fleet was captured by the Spartan 
steers: ( admiral Z; der, at the socalled bate of ape 
potami (e-gos-pot'a-mi) in the Hellespont, the nit 
being seized, by surprise, on the beach, where they had been 
carelessly left by the crews with an insufficient guard. In B.c. 404 
Athens, blockaded by the Spartans both by land and sea, surren- 
dered to Lysander after a four months’ siege, and the war ended 
in the downfall of Athens, and the formal abolition of the great 
Athenian democracy, seventy-six years after the battle of Sala- 
mis, which had given to Athens her place of pride and power. 
28, Henceforward Athens was a cubordinate power in Greece; 
Reauit or | SParta was, for a time, supreme; a Spartan garrison 
Peloponne- held the Acropolis; Alcibiades, who might have 
nwar- restored Athens, was assassinated in Persia through 
the influence of Lysander; and though, after a brief period of 
tule by the Thirty Zyrants, set up by Lysander, a counter re- 
volution restored, in part, the constitution of Solon, the political 
greatness of Athens had departed, and there remained for her 
only her undying empire in art. philosophy, and literature, 
IV. PERIOD OF SPARTAN AND THEBAN SUPREMACY, 
a9. Sfarta, on the decline of Athenian power, became the 
‘Spartan leading state in Greece, and held that position for 
Supremacy. thirty-four years, from the capture of the Athenian 
fleet at AEgospotami (z.c. 405) to the defeat of the Spartan 
army at Leuctra by the Thebans (nc. 371). This period was 
one of warfare carried on by the Spartans with the Persians in 
Asia Minor (B.c. 399-395); with a confederacy against Sparta, 
composed of Corinth, Athens, Argos, Thebes, and Thessaly 
(394-387); and with Thebes, as she rose in strength under 
Pelop‘idas and Epaminon‘das (378-362). During this time we 
find both Sparta and Athens intriguing with the old enemy, 
Persia, in order to obtain her aid, for Greeks against Greeks, 
in their international contests—-so low had Greece fallen, so 
devoid of national spirit had she become, since the days of 
Salamis and Platwa. The chief incidents of the first part of 
the period are the defeat of the troops of the above-named 
confederacy at Corone'2 in Beeotia by the Spartan king Ages- 
slaxs (a-jes-ila‘us) (B.C. 394); the destruction of the Spartan ficet 
at Cwidus (ni'dus) in Asia Minor (coast of Ca'ria) by a com- 
bined Persian and Athenian fleet under Coxon (B.C. 394); and 
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the disgraceful Peace of Antalcidas (the Lacedemonian general 
who arranged it), concluded in B.c. 387. 

30. By this treaty of peace (which Sparta brought about in 
otdet to break up the alliance between Athens and Treaty of of 
Persia) the Greek cities in Asia Minor, and the island 4%" 
of Cyprus, were given up to the Persian king; the Arheniche 
were to keep only the islands of Scyros-(si‘ros), Imbros, and 
Lemnos, and all the other Greek states were to be independent 
both of Athens and Sparta. Greek disunion had thus brought 
it to pass that the Oriental enemy over whom, a century before, 
Greece had so gloriously triumphed, was dictating terms of 
settlement in Greek domestic strife. 

31. The power that the Spartans had acquired among the 
Greek states was abused by them quite as much wereween 
as the Athenians had ever abused theirs; and Ho and 
thus they had quickly aroused the hatred and ° 
jealousy of the other states. Their interference in the internal 

of Thebes led to a war between the two states, which 
speedily resulted in the defeat of Sparta, and the downfall 
of her supremacy. The war between Thebes and Sparta, in 
the second part of this period, in nc. 378. Thebes, long 
undistinguished (since the of the great poet Aindar 
about B.C, 440) in purely intellectual matters, had been giving 
great attention to warlike training, evolutions, and tactics, 
and in her two great statesmen and soldiers, Pelop'idas and 
Epaminon'das, she had found the men to direct her newly 
acquired powers to successful achievements on the field 
of battle. Zpaminondas is one of the greatest characters in 
Grecian history. He made Thebes great, and, with his death, 
Theban greatness died. A most skilful general and a good 
man, he was well supported by his close friend Pelopidas, who 
was in all ways worthy of the association of their names in re- 
counting the brief glory of Theban history. Athens joined 
Thebes in the contest, and the doings of her fleet revived the 
memory of her old renown, and gave back to her for a time her 
supremacy over the maritime states of Greece, 

32. In B.c. 376 the Athenian fleet, under Chadrias (ka’bri-as), 
severely defeated the Lacedamonian off Naxos. nattte of 
In Bc. 371 the Spartan (or Lacedemonian) army Leuctra. 
invaded Boeotia, and was utterly defeated by the Thebans, 
under Epaminondas and Pelopidas, at the great battle. of 
Leutra, The moral influence of this victory was very great: 
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the name for invincibility, so long possessed by Sparta, passed 
away from her, and henceforward she held but a secondary 
position amongst the states of Greece. 

33 The victorious Thebans now invaded Peloponnesus, 
thetan «(Fed an alliance with Argos, Elis, and Arcadia, 
prey: and warred against Sparta with success enough to 
B.C. sr-at. render Messe’nia independent in B.c. 369, after she 
had been under Spartan domination for 350 years. In 367 
Sparta had some success against Argos, Arcadia, and Messenia, 
and in 364 the Thebans lost Pelopidas, killed in action in 
Thessaly, In 362 Epaminondas, with a Theban army, in- 
vaded Peloponnesus, and gained his great victory at Man. 
finéa, in Arcadia, over the Spartan army, dying glorioasly of 
a wound when the battle was won. In 8.c, 361 a general peace 
was made, when Greece was for the time exhausted by inter- 
national fighting; the supremacy of Thebes came to an end 
with the loss of Epaminondas, and as Greece proper, politically 
corrupt and greatly weakened by long warfare, declined in 
moral and military strength, a new era began with the accession 
of Philip II, to the throne of Macedon in B.c. 359. 


V. RISE OF MACEDON. 


34. Macedonia, to the north of Thessaly, was not considered 
Macedonia, by the Hellenes as a part of Hellas, though some 
by whom ' connection in point of race undoubtedly existed. 
Peoples. The people seem to have been composed of 

‘Thracians and Illyrians with a large mixture of Dorian settlers 
amongst them. The country had no political importance till 
the time of Philip. The line of Macedonian kings claimed to 
be of Hellenic descent, and Greek civilization had been culti- 
vated by some of them. 

35+ Philip of Macedon was 2 prince of great ability, educated 
Phitpof at Thebes during the time of Theban supremacy, 
Macedon. and trained in war by Epaminondas, on whose 

tactics he founded his famous invention, the “Macedonian 
phalanx.” He was a master of the Greek language, and a dili- 
gent and acute observer, for future use, of the condition of 
Greece and of the character of the degenerate politicians of 
Athens. His fame has been overshadowed by that of his illus- 
trious son, but he made Macedonia the leading power in Greece, 
and gave Alexander the basis for his great achievements, He 
was a man of unscrupulous character, determined will, prompt 
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action, and patient purpose; and when he became King of 
Macedon in B.c. 359 he had formed the plan of making his 
country supreme in the Hellenic world, as Athens, Sparta, and 
Thebes had successively been, Into the details of his career 
we have no space to enter. He partly bought and partly fought 
his way to the end he had in view, bribing the Greek politicians 
to further his designs in their respective cities, and wielding the 
phalanx with irresistible effect, when force, instead of fraud, was the 
weapon to be employed. The folly of the Greeks assisted Philip. 

36. From B.c, 356 to Bc. 346 a war called the Phocian or 
First Sacred War was waged between the Thebans First sacred 
and the Phocians, with allies on each side, the “#* 
origin of the war being a dispute about a bit of ground devoted 
for religious reasons to lying perpetually fallow. The end of 
it was that Philip of Macedon was called in to settle matters, 
and his ambition had secured a foothold in Greece. He 
possessed himself by force of the Athenian cities of Amphip’- 
olis, Pydna, Potide’a, and Olynthus, being vigorously opposed 
throughout by the great Athenian orator and patriot Demosthenes, 
who strove to rouse his countrymen against Philip's dangerous 
encroachments, in the famous speeches known as the Olynthiac 
and Philippic orations. 

37. The political career of this great man extends from about 
BC. 355-322, and was marked by patriotic fervour Demosthenes 
and matchless eloquence, In 338 he brought Bearer 
about an alliance between Athens and Thebes, and Charonea, 
their armies met that of Philip on the fatal field of Cheronea 
(ke-ro-ne‘a) in Boeotia. There Greek independence perished— 
sapped by Greek folly, selfishness, and sloth,—overthrown by 
the Macedonian phalanx and Philip’s warlike skill. This re- 
nowned military formation consisted of men ranged sixteen 
deep, armed with a pike extending eighteen feet in front of the 
soldier when it was held ready for action, and clad in the usual 
defensive armour. It thus presented a weighty mass, bristling 
with deadly points, to the onslaught of the foe. 

38. The battle of Cheronea, fought in B.c. 338, closes the 
third period of Greek history. Philip had already close of Third 
formed and taken some steps towards carrying out Perlod. 
the design of subjugating the Persian empire. This task was 
left for his son Alexander to undertake, as Philip was killed by 
an assassin in B.C. 336. At a congress held at Corinth, after 
Cheronea, Philip had been appointed, by the voice of united 
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Greece (save Sparta), commander-in-chief of the national con- 
federate forces against Persia, and Alexander naturally su 
to the enterprise on becoming monarch of Macedon, 





CHAPTER V. 
HISTORY OF THE FOURTH PERIOD. 


FROM THE SUBJUGATION OF GREECE BY PHILIP OF MACEDON TO THE 
ROMAN CONQUEST, KC. ay¥-u6. 


1, CAREER OF ALEXANDER THE GREAT. . 


1. In Alexander of Macedon we come to one of the 
Alexander supremely great men who have been called “wor/d- 
the Great. fistorical,” becayse of the great influence which their 

achievements have exercised upon the world as they found it, 
and have continued to exert long after they had passes away. 
Such men have ever been the mark of that envy which is vexed 
at what is transcendently great, and so strives to depreciate it, 
and to find some flaw in it. To this envy, or to sheer stupidity, 
we must attribute the judgment of those who have talked of 
Alexander as ‘* Macedonia’s madman,” and have assigned his 
doit on the theatre of the world’s history to a “morbid 
craving for conquest,” as it is termed, without regard to the 
great and beneficent aims which he, and such as he, have ia 
part consciously pursued, and, beyond a doubt, have effectively 
attained. The true fame of the great Alexander has been 
amply vindicated by great writers, capable of estimating him at 
his proper value. Of him the historian Arnold writes that “far 
unitke the transient whirlwinds of Asiatic warfare, the advance 
of the Macedonian leader was no less deliberate than rapid; at 
every step the Greek power took root, and the language and the 
civilization of Greece were planted from the shores of the 
Egean to the banks of the Indus, from the Caspian . . . 
to the cataracts of the Nile; to exist actually for nearly 2 
thousand years, and in their effects to endute for ever.” 

a. The conqueror who was educated by Aristotle, the most 
‘Alexander's intellectual man of his time, and one of the most 
character and intellectual men of all time, was not only a soldier 
abilities of consummate ability, but a statesman of grand and 
comprehensive ideas, as displayed in his schemes of comuierce, 
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and of culture, and of the union of the nations into a great empire 
conterminous with the known and civilized world. Of his mili- 
tary abilities it is enough to say that Napoleon “selected Alex- 
ander as one of the seven greatest generals whose noble deeds 
history has handed down to us, and from the study of whose 
campaigns the principles of war are to be learned.” He is cele- 
brated in Grecian history as being, next to Pericles, the most 
liberal patron of the arts, and, in short, there was no depart- 
ment in which the greatness of his character, either in personal 
achievement or in his appreciation of others, was not shown 
forth for the admiration of mankind. 

3. Alexander's exploits were all performed in the short space 
of thirteen years, his rule lasting from B.C. 336-323. Acceasion of 
Coming to the throne of Macedon at the age of Alexander, 
twenty, he had to deal with enemies on every side. After 

utting down rebellion in his own kingdom, he marched into 

reece, overawed Thebes, which had been intriguing against 
him, and in a congress of Greek states at the Isthmus of Corinth 
he was unanimously appointed (again with the exception of the 
Lacedzmonians) the representative of Greece in command of 
the great expedition against Persia. 

4 In 335 he made a successful expedition against the bar- 
barians of the north and west, the Thracians, Ge'tz, Destruction 
and Illyrians, and on his return found Thebes in of Thebes. 
revolt against him. He dealt with the matter in a sharp, short, 
and decisive way. Thebes was taken by storm; the inhabitants 
were all slain or sold as slaves; and all the buildings, except 
the temples and the house which had been that of Pindar, the 
poet, were razed. The capital of Boeotia had defied Alexander, 
and had ceased to exist. 

5. In nc. 334 Alexander crossed the Hellespont at the head 
of an army of 30,000 foot-soldiers and 5000 cavalry, First inves 
and first met the foe at the river Granicus (gra-ni' hernia. 
cus), in My'sia. The result was a Persian defeat, which cleared 
the way through Asia Minor, and brought the Macedonians to 
the borders of Syria. The second battle (2.c. 333), and a great 
one, was fought at Jssws, in the south-east of Cilicia. There 
Alexander met the King of Persia himself, Darius Jff. 
{Codomannus), and gained a complete victory over a vastly 
superior force. Darius fied, leaving his wife and mother 
ptisoners in the conqueror’s hands. They were treated by him 
with the greatest courtesy and kindness. 
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6. The Persian resistance thus disposed of for a time, Alex- 
ao ana ander turned southwards, in order to do his work 
eyes’ thoroughly as he proceeded, and leave behind him 
campaigns. nothing unsubdued before his advance into the 
interior of Asia. He made an easy conquest of the cities of 
Phoenicia, except 
Tyre, which resist- 
ed obstinately for 
seven months, and 
was taken in the 
summer of 2.C. 332. 
After taking Gaza, 
Alexander marched 
into Egypt, which 
received him glad- 
ly, from hatred of 
her Persian rulers. 
Early in ac. 331 
the Macedonian 
king handed down 
his name to future 
ages by founding, 
at the mouth of 
the western branch 
of the Nile, the 
city of Alexandria, 
which was destined 
to become so fam- 
ous for commerce, 
wealth, literature, 
and learning. 

7. In the spring of 
Second BC. 337 
invasion of Alexan- 

der set 
out again for Per- 
sia, where Darius 
had been gathering 
an immense force with which to make a last struggle for the 
empire of the world. After traversing ‘Phoenicia and northern 
Syria, Alexander crossed the Euphrates and Tigris, and came 
out on the plain near the little village of Gaugeme/a, to the 
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south-east of the ruins of Nineveh. The great and decisive 
battle that ensued with the Persians was fought in October, 
B.C. 331, and has been called the battle of “Arb, from a place 
many miles to the east, across the river Zab‘atus (or Lycus), 
where Alexander had his headquarters on the day after the battle. 
8, The battle of Arde/a was a miracle of heroism and general- 
ship on the part of the victor. With a forceofless than Batts of 
50,000 men Alexander met at least six times the Arbela- 
number of really warlike, well-trained troops, posted on ground 
admirably suited for the action of their formidable cavalry, 





Ruins of the Castle of Darius at Hamadan. 


almost equalling in numbers the whole Greek army. Taking his 
life in his hand, and risking all to win all; trusting to his own 
skill and to the courage and devotion of his troops; calculating 
on the moral effect to be produced by a successful assault on 
that part of the Persian host where Darius himself was posted; 
confident in the power of the phalanx, and yet taking every 
precaution that skill and foresight could suggest—Alexander 
gained for himself, by his dispositions and conduct on this great 
day, a place among the foremost tacticians and heroes in the 
history of the world. The phalanx forced its irresistible way 
through the Persian centre, moved nearer and nearer to Darius, 
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shook his strong nerves at last, and sent him fleeing, fast as 
horse could bear him, from the field of, not merely a lost battle, 
but a ruined empire. A few days afterwards Alexander entered 
Babylon, far to the south, as virtual master of the Eastern 
world, at the age of twenty-five. In the following year (330) 
Datius was murdered by his satrap Bessus, governor of Bactria, 

g. We must pass rapidly over what remains to be told. After 
Further con. receiving the surrender of the other two capitals, 
quentaof Alex. Susa and Persep’olis, Alexander spent the year B.c. 
salee, 330 in conquering the northern provinces of the 
Persian Empire, between the Caspian Sea and the Indus, In 
329 he marched into Bactria, over the mountains now called the 
Hindoo Koosh, caught and slew the traitor Bessus, and advanced 
even beyond the river Jaxartes (the Sir or Sthon). In 328 he was 
engaged in the conquest of Sogdia’na, between the Oxus and 
Jaxartes, the country of which the capital was Maracanda, the 
modern Samarcand, 

to, The proceedings of the year Bc. 327 are of peculiar 

Conquest of interest to Englishmen, the modern conquerors of 
the Punjaub. India. In the spring Alexander marched through 
what is now Afghanistan, the Indus, and defeated an 
Indian king, Porus, on the banks of the Hydaspes (hy-das'péz) 
(the Jhelum), afterwards the battle-ground of Chillianwallah, where 
Lord Gough encountered the Sikhs in 1849. He was thus the 
first European sovereign to conquer the Punjaub, which he 
restored, in honour of a gallant resistance, to his prisoner Porus. 
Beyond the Ayph'asis (the Sutle/) the now war-worn Macedonian 
soldiers declined to march, and Alexander determined to go 
back, by a new route, to Persia. On his way to the Indus he 
stormed the capital of an Indian tribe, now Mooltan (on the 
Chenab ; taken by our troops in 1849), and was himself severely 
‘wounded in the assault. In 326 he sailed in a fleet, built on 
the spot, down the dus, into the ocean; despatched a part of 
the army on board the ships, under his admiral Nearchus 
(ne-ar'-kus), by sea coastwise into the Persian Gulf, and marched 
himself with the rest through Gedro‘sia (now Belocchistan), 
reaching Susa (east of the Tigris) early in 325. 

11. During the rest which the troops took here, Alexander, 
Alexander ‘any of his generals, and many thousands of his 
gettlenin soldiets, married Asiatic women, and, with the 
Bébylon. some view of bringing Europe and Asia into one 

fort of civilization, great of Asiatics were enrolled in 
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the victorious army, and trained in the European fashion. For 
the improvement of commerce, the Tigris and Euphrates were 
cleared of obstructions. From Susa, in the autumn of 325, 
Alexander visited Ecbat'ana {in Media), and thence proceeded 
to Babylon, which he entered again in the spring of 324. He 
teceived on the way ambassadors from almost every part of the 
world which he had awed and astonished by his exploits. ‘In 
the tenth year after he had crossed the Hellespont, Alexander, 
having won his vast dominion, entered Babylon; and resting 
from his career . . . steadily surveyed the mass of various 
nations which owned his sovereignty, and revolved in his mind 
the great work of breathing into this huge but inert body the 
living spirit of Greek civilization. In the bloom of youthful 
manhood, at the age of thirty-two, he paused from the fiery 
speed of his earlier course, and for the first time gave the 
nations an opportunity of offering their homage before his 
throne. They came from all the extremities of the earth to 
Propitiate his anger, to celebrate his greatness, or to solicit his 
protection.”? 

12, It was the intention of Alexander to make Babylon the 
capital of the empire, as being the best means of Death of 
communication between east and west; and among Alexander. 
the great schemes which he meditated are said to have been 
the conquests of Arabia, of Carthage, of Italy, and of western 
Europe. For commercial and agricultural purposes he intended 
to explore the Caspian Sea, and to improve the irrigation of the 
Babylonian plain, All his plans were made vain by his sudden 
death of a fever at Babylon in the summer of Bc. 323, after a 
career of which the bare recital is, perhaps, the best eulogium. 

13. His wisdom as a statesman, concerned in retaining what 
he had subjugated as a general, was strikingly shown Aiexander’s 
in the policy which he pursued towards the con- Belly to. 
quered. With enlightened and prudent toleration, Conquered, 
he protected them from oppression; he reapected their religion, 
and left the civil administration to their native rulers; his great 
principle being to alter as little as possible the internal organiza- 
tion of the countries subdued by his arms, In the plans of Alex- 
ander, “the union of the East and the West was to be brought 
about in the amalgamation of the dominant races by i intermar- 
mage by. education, andl, more, tan all by the ties of com- 

« In nothing, probably, is the superiority of his genius 
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more brilliantly displayed than in his exemption from all na- 
tional prejudice.”* 

14. Alexander the Great left no heir to his immense empire; 
Establishment but it has been said that the Greek kingdoms which 
Gcertisg. arose after him in Asia and in Africa are the 
doms. dynasty which he founded. The territory which , 
he had subdued was divided amongst many successors, but the 
Greek culture which his arms conveyed with them endured for . 
many generations. In Bactria (the modern Bokhara), Asia 
Minor, Armenia, Syria, Babylonia, and above all in Egypt, 
Greek kingdoms were established as centres of science, art, and 
learning, from which Greek light radiated into the world around 
them. In Europe, besides that of Macedon, a kingdom in 
Thrace, stretching beyond the Danube, another in ///yria, and 
another in Zprrus, were under the rule of Greek princes. The 
general knowledge of mankind was greatly increased by Alex- 
ander's conquests, which opened up the Eastern world fully to 
Europeans, and enetrated into countries, such as Bactria and 
Sogdiana, which were previously almost unknown to them. ‘The 
sciences of geography and natural history thus received great 
additions, and so Asia made some return for the boon which 
she was receiving from Europe. To Alexander the world owed, 
amongst other great cities built ke him or his successors, Alex- 
andria in Egypt, and Antioch in Syria. 

15. “The Greek language became the tongue of all govern- 
Diffusion of ment and literature throughout many countries 
itegungeana Where the people were not Greck by birth. It was 
culture, thus at the very moment that Greece began to lose 
her political freedom that she made, as it were, an intellectual 
conquest of a large part of the world. . . . In the cities and 
lands which in this way became partially Hellenized, that is, 
imbued with Greek ideas and civilization, learning and science 
flourished as they had never flourished before. The Greek 
tongue became the common speech of the civilized world.”? 

“Throughout Asia Minor, Syria, and Egypt the Hellenic 
character that was thus imparted remained in full vigour down 
to the time of the Mahometan conquests. . . . The early growth 
and progress of Christianity were aided by that diffusion of the 
Greek language and civilization.”® 

1 Hesren’s Historical Reseorshes. a 
Eo ‘eeman's General Steich of European History, 
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16. Beyond the Euphrates, Grecian influences largely modi- 
fied Hindoo science and philosophy and the later Lasting inftu- 
Persian literature. It is also interesting to observe {reeSiedn™™ 
(as Sir Edward Creasy has pointed out in the work Asis. 
just quoted) how the intellectual influence of ancient Greece, 
poured on the Eastern world by Alexander's victories, was 
brouglt back to bear on Medizval Europe through the Sara- 
cenic conquests. We shall see hereafter what the Moors, for 
example, did for Spain; and the learning and science of the 
Arabians, communicated at that epoch to the Western parts of 
Europe, were but “the reproduction, in an altered form, of the 
Greek philosophy and the Greek learning acquired by the Sara- 
cenic conquerors atong with the territory of the provinces which 
Alexander had subjugated nearly a thousand years before the 
armed disciples of Mahomet commenced their career in the 
East.” 


11, ALEXANDER'S SUCCESBORS. 


17. On the death of Alexander in n.c. 323 a struggle of more 
than twenty years’ duration ensued among his prin- Fourfota divi- 
cipal generals and their heirs-—Perdiccas, Ptolemy, son of Alex 

‘tol’e-my), Antigonus, his son Deme'trius Poliorcetes pire. 
(po-li-or-sé'téz), Cassan‘der, Scleu'cus, and others. At last, in 
BC, 301, a great and decisive battle was fought at Jpsus, in 
Phrygia, between Antigonus (with his son Demetrius) and a 
confederacy of his rivals. The result was to distribute the pro- 
vinces of Alexander's empire in the following way :—Lysim'a- 
chus got nearly the whole of Asia Minor; Cassander was left in 
possession of Greece and Macedon; Seleucus took Syria and 
the East; /Yolemy had Egypt and Palestine. Of all these we 
can here notice only the two most important kingdoms—that 
of the Ptolemies in Egypt and that of the Selewade in the 
East. 


18. Ptolemy I. {surnamed Soter, the Preserver), who had really 
become king of Egypt on Alexander's death, W2S ptolem 
the founder of a line of monarchs who governed Hog of evet, 
for 300 years until the conquest of Egypt by Rome. His ad- 
ministration of the country was successful and enlightened, and 
he raised Alexandria to the highest place amongst commercial 
cities. It was he who founded there the colony of Jews, to 
whom the subsequent fame of Alexandria in philosophy and 
literature, as well as in politics, was largely due. He was a great 
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patron of science, art, and literature, and founded the museum! 
and library of Alexandria. The “familiar friend” of school- 
boys, the great mathematician Euclid, flourished in his reign, 
19. He was succeeded in Bc. 285 by his son Ptolemy I. 

Protemy it, (surnamed Philadelphus, brotherly). This king is 
king. Tenowned as a munificent patron of science and 
literature, and raised to the greatest splendour the institutions ' 
founded by his father. The library of Alexandria was enriched 





with the treasures of ancient literary art, He was the builder 
of the famous lighthouse on the island of Pharos at Alexandria, 
which was one of the “seven wonders of the world,” and he 
greatly promoted commerce in the Red Sea, and the caravan 
trade with Arabia and India. His court was frequented by 
learned men, with whom he associated on familiar terms. The 
famous Syracusan Theoc'ritus, the creator of bucolic poetry as 
a branch of Greek literature, was favoured by Ptolemy Phila- 
deiphus, and wrote several of his idyls in his honour. Ptolemy 
Philadelphus died in ac. 247. 
zo, He was succeeded by his son Ptolemy 47F,, surnamed 
Elelemny 11 Euergetes, or “benefactor,” by his Egyptian sub- 
jects, because he brought back, on his return from 
an n Eastern expedition, the statues of their gods carried off by 
Camby’ses, and restored them to their temples in Egypt. Under 
2 The Mutewm, or Temple of the Muses, somewhat resembled a modera 
pavers lecture-rooms, dining-halls, and art-galleries. In the 
Yaracns, ith shady walks, statues, and fountains, the men of 
who were maintained there ‘taught their disciples, and the place became famous 
{roughout the civilaed world a3 the abode of scholars, ‘poets, and scientific 
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the Ptolemies generally, we may observe, the Egyptians were 
treated with mildness; the civil administration was much left to 
native rulers, and the ancient religion was respected: all this was 
in accordance with the principles of the great Alexander. The 
patronage of literature was continued, and the court of Ptolemy 
Euergetes was the resort of the most distinguished men of the 
day, including the celebrated grammarian and poet Ca/lim'achus, 
who was chief librarian of the famous Alexandrian institution, 
and the founder of a great schoo! of grammarians. Ptolemy 
III. died in n.c. 222, leaving the Greco-Egyptian kingdom in 
the highest prosperity at home, and with the widest dominion 
abroad, which it ever attained, 

21. Under his vicious son, Ptolemy JV. (surnamed Philopator, 
filial), who reigned till Bc. 205, the kingdom de- protemy Iv. 
clined in political power; but even this Ptolemy was king. 
the supporter of literature, and dedicated a temple to Homer as 
a divinity. 

22, Under Ptolemy V. (surnamed Epiphanes, e-pif'a-néz, illus- 
trious), who reigned 2c. 205-181, nearly all the protemy v, 
foreign possessions of pt were permanently lost ne. 
to Anti‘ochus of Syria and others, and Roman influence in Egypt 
began in the form of an alliance for her protection. Under the 
successors of this monarch the Egyptian kingdom gradually 
declined, and Roman influence increased, until, with the death of 
the famous Cleopa’tra, in B.c. 30, Egypt became a Roman province. 

23, Under the rule of the Ptolemies the city of Alexandria 
was not only the chief centre of the commerce of the commerce and 
world, but “the point of union for Eastern manners Touring in 
and tradition with Western civilization.” Like Alex. “e™spers- 
ander the Great, the best of the Ptolemies, amidst all military 
enterprises, and in all civil administration, paid great regard to 
the spread of civilization by the furtherance of commercial inter- 
course and of literary and scientific research. The peculiarity 
of the culture which prevailed during this period at the literary 
capital of the world, Alexandria, was the contact and mutual 
reaction of the ideas of the Jew, the Egyptian, and the Greek. 
The intellectual friction caused hereby resulted in great mental 
activity, especially in mathematical science, cultivated with dis- 
tinguished success by Zuclid the geometrician, founder of the 
Alexandrian mathematical school; Afollo'nius, the inventor of 
conic sections; Hifparchus, the father of astronomy and of 
scientific geography; and Zratosthenes (er-a-tos'the-néz), the 

(29) zr 
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learned astronomer, geographer, and sf 
What the Pharos cf“Alesandria 2 (© the sige hat used het 
haxbour, that was Alexandria herself, with her schools of 

to a great part of the civilized world—a light shining, not into 
utter darkness, but so as to guide men past the shoals of error 
into the haven of the truth as then known and understood. 

24. Under the Ptolemies the Hebrew Scriptures were trans-' 
‘The Septaa- lated into Greek (the Sepévagint version, or see 
aint: the Ho- of “the Seventy”) by learned Jews; the 
mericpoems. Fomeric poems, the “Jad” and the “Ode,” 
were revised and critically edited by the celebrated grammarians 
Zenod'otus, his pupil Avistoph'anes, and the greatest critic of 
antiquity, Aristar’chus, whose edition of Homer has been the 
basis of the text to the present day. 

25, The Syrian monarchy of the Sele/‘cide began in B.c. 312 
Aetencest, With Selewcus £ (surnamed Micator, ni-ca’tor), one 
ing of of Alexander's generals, and under him was ex- 
Syste. tended over much of Asia Minor, including also the 
whole of Syria from the Mediterranean to the Euphrates, and 
the territory eastwards from the Euphrates to the banks of the 
Oxus and the Indus, Seleucus I. was an able and energetic 
monarch, and sedulously carried out the plans of Alexander 
the Great for the Spreading of Greek civilization, establishing in 
nearly every province of his great empire Greek colonies for that 
purpose. He died in B.C, 280, having founded the city of A- 
Hoch in Syria as the capital of the kingdom. His successors, the 
dynasty known as the Scleucide (or “descendants of Seleucus”), 
ruled for about two centuries. The most notable of these 
monarchs were named Anti‘ochus, 

26, The third of the name, Antiochus the Great, reigned from 
Antiochus the BC. 223 to 187, and was the monarch at whose 
Great, tog. court Hannibal, the great Carthaginian, took refuge. 
Antiochus invaded Greece in B.c, 192, and there came into col- 
lision with the Romans, who defeated him both by land and sea, 
and compelled him to yield a large part of his dominions in 
Asia Minor. Much of the eastern territory had been lost before 
this time, as well as Pheenicia, Palestine, and western Syria, 
conquered by Ptolemy Philopator, king of Egypt. 

27. Antiochus Epiph anes (reigned Jon 175-164) was the 

who oppressed the Jews (as related above, 

Seipiace, P. 5% Paitin of the Grow 3 )), and tried to introduce the 

divinities; it was against him 
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that the brave Maccabees rose in rebellion. The Syrian king- 
dom came to an end in Bc. 65, conquered by the Romans 
under Pompey. 


III, LATER HISTORY OF MACEDON AND GREECE. 


28. The last period in the history of Greece presents us with 
\ spectacle now dreary and degraded, now affecting Character of 
and instructive. We have long wars carried on, Yethariod. 
amongst different successors of Alexander, in con- tory. 
tention for the sovereignty of the Greek states. We see factions 
and intrigue rife in and between the different communitics, 
From time to time great and patriotic men arise, making a 
struggle glorious for themselves, vain in its issue, for the restor- 
ation of political freedom and of the spirit of the olden time 
that could return no more. We find “leagues” and confedera- 
tions formed in order to resist, if ponbl by combination, and. 
by the resources of diplomacy, coming doom of political 
extinction. We have Greece, last of all, brought into contact 
with the guile and power of Rome, her great successor in the 
world’s history, and absorbed into her growing empire, 

ag. A great effort to free Greece from the Macedonian supre- 
macy was headed by Athens in nc. 323. The re- the Lamien 
nowned Athenian orators Demos'thenes and Hyper- wer. 
ides (hy-per-i'déz) were the political heroes of the occasion, 
opposed by Pio'cion, a man of pure character, but one who 
despaired of a successful rising against Antip'aler, raler of Ma- 
cedonia before and after Alexander the Great’s death. Athens 
was joined by most of the states in central and northern Greece, 
and the war derives its name from the town of Za'mia in Thes- 
saly, where Antipater, after being defeated by the confederates, 
was besieged for some months. The war ended in 3c. 322 by 
Antipater’s complete victory at the battle of Crannon in Thes- 
saly. Demosthenes ended his life by poison in the same year; 
Hyperides was killed by Antipater’s orders; Phocion died by the 
hemlock at Athens in B.c. 317 on a charge of treason. 

30. A distinguished character of this period of Greek decline 
was Demetrius Poliorce'tes (besieger of cities”), king Demetrius 
of Macedonia from 2c. 294 to 287. His life was Poliorcetes. 
passed in fighting with varied success, and he was driven from 
the throne of Macedon at last by a combination of enemies, in- 
cluding the famous Pyrréus, king of Epirus, Demetrius was a 
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man of wonderful energy, promptitude, daring, and fertility of re- 
source, deriving his surname from the enormous machines which 
he caused to be constructed for the siege of Rhodes, one of his 
warlike enterprises. He was of service to Athens, and freed 
her for a time from Macedonian domination before he became 
himself ruler of Macedon. 

31. A famous personage in this period was Pyrrhus, thc 
Pyghus, King warlike King of Epirus, the territory in the north- 
ofEpiras. "west of Greece, inhabited by many tribes, not of 
pure Hellenic blood, but largely composed of the descendants 
of the old Pelasgians and Myrians. ‘The first king of the whole 
country was named Alexander, and he was the brother of 
Olympias, mother of Alexander the Great. He ruled from B.c, 
336 to 326. Pyrrhus became king in Bc. 295 and reigned till 
272, and is renowned in history as the greatest warrior of his 
age. His career resembles that of Charles XII. of Sweden in 
its warlike activity and adventurous character, and in its failure 
to leave any enduring result of ambitious enterprise and brilliant 
achievement. 

32. Pyrrhus seems, says Mommsen, to have “aimed at doin; 
Ambition of in the Western world what Alexander the Great dic 
Pyrthus, in the East; but while Alexander's work outlived 
him, Pyrrhus witnessed with his own eyes the wreck of all his 
plans.” According to the great historian of Rome, Dr. Arnold, 
Pyrrhus aimed at foreign conquest as a means of establishing 
his supremacy over Greece itself, He hoped that after being 
victorious over the Romans he should then, passing over into 
Sicily, assail thence effectually the dominion of the Carthagin- 
ians in Africa, and return home to Epirus with an irresistible 
force of subject-allies, to expel Antig’onus from Thessaly and 
Boeotia, and, making himself master of Macedonia, to reign 
over Greece and the world as became the kinsman of Alexander 
and the descendant (as he claimed to be) of Achilles. 

33- Such was the programme of Pyrrhus; the performance 
Victories over WE are now to describe. This affable, generous, 
the Romans. daring, and popular prince fought with great bravery 
at the decisive battle of Ipsus in z.c. 3or. He had been driven 
by his subjects from Epirus; but, assisted with a fleet and army 
by Ptolemy I. of Egypt, returned thither and began his actual 
reign in Bc. 295. His first efforts were turned against Mace- 
donia; but, after much fighting, he lost his hold there in nc. 
286. It was in B.c. 280 that he began his great enterprise by 
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crossing over into Italy, to aid the Tarentines against the 
Romans. In his first campaign he defeated the Romans in 
the battle of Heraci'a in Luca’nia. The skill of Pyrrhus was 
aided by a force of armoured elephants and by the Macedonian 
formation of the phalanx, both novelties in war to the Ro- 
mans. In the second campaign (B.c. 279) Pyrrhus gained a 
second dearly-bought victory over the Romans at 4s‘cudum in 
Apullia, but there was no decisive result, and in 278 he crossed 
over into Sicily, to help the Greeks there against the Cartha- 


injans, 

as 34. At first he was very successful as defeated the Cartha- 

‘inians, taking the town of Eryx (e’rix); but he 

failed in other operations, and cet to Italy in Seat 
276, again to assist the Tarentines against the Ce 
Romans. In 275 his career in Italy was closed by a great 
defeat inflicted by the Romans at the battle of Beneventum 
(ben-e-ven‘tum) in Samnium, and Pyrrhus returned to a re 
with the remnant of his army. In 273 he invaded Macedonia 
with such success as to become king, and his restless spirit then 
drove him to war in Peloponnesus, He was repulsed in an 
attack on Sparta, and, after entering the city of Argos to assist 
one of its factions, was knocked from his horse, stunned by a 
heavy tile hurled from a house-top by a woman’s hand, and 
killed by the soldiers of the other party. Thus died Pyrrhus, 
in the 46th year of his age and the 23d of his reign, a man 
coming nearer than any other in the olden time to the character 
of one of the chivalrous fighters of the middle ages—-a Coeur de 
Lion, and something more—a man of the highest military skill, 
capable of conceiving great enterprises, but without the steady 
resolution and the practical wisdom to bring them to a success- 
ful issue. 

35. An interesting occurrence of the time was an invasion of 
Greece by the Gauls in Bc. 280. After penetrating Gaitic inva- 
through Macedonia and Thessaly they were de-*ionefGreece. 
feated under their leader Brennus (to be carefully distinguished 
from the captor of Rome a century earlier), near Delphi in 
Phocis. Some of the Gauls in this irruption made their way 
into Asia Minor, and ultimately gave their name to the province 
called Galatia, adopting the Greek customs and religion, but 
keeping their own language. 

36. A people concerning whom we have hitherto had little 
or nothing to relate in the history of Greece becomes now promi- 
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nent. In B.c. 284 2%f'Zia, a large territory in the west of cen- 
‘The Attollan tral Greece—many of the tribes of which were bar- 
Leagec barians (é.e. did not speak Greek) at the time of the 
Peloponnesian war—formed against the Macedonian monarchy 
a powerful league, which included Acarnania (ac-ar-na'ni-a), 
Locris, and_part of Thessaly, and had many allies in Pelopon- 
nesus. This and other such federal unions of different states 
had for their object the restoration and maintenance of Greek 
independence, the control of questions of peace and war being 
left to certain high officials and a committee appointed by the 
different states. They were serviceable for a time against 
Macedonia, but ail succumbed at last to the power of Rome. 
Most of Greece was included in one or other of these confeder- 
acies, while Macedonia in the north was ever striving to recover 
and to maintain her influence, and Sparta in the south kept 
her usual position of sullen isolation. 

37. The Acha‘an League was founded, in its new form, in 
The Achman 3.C. 280, consisting of the towns in Achza, and after- 
League. wards including Si (sis‘i-on), Corinth, Athens, 
and many other Greek cities, so that it became the chief political 

wer in Greece. In B.c. 245 the able and patriotic Avatus 

(a-ra’tus) (sometimes called the “last of the Greeks”), became 

peneral or head of the league, and much extended its influence, 

ing especially skilful in diplomacy. Philopemen (fi-lo-pé’- 
men), an Arcadian, was another distinguished man of this 
period, and became general of the league in Bc. 208, and 
again in 201 and 192. He was successful in battle against the 
Spartans when they made war on the League, and in 3.c, 188 
took Sparta, levelled the fortifications, and abolished the institu- 
tions of Lycurgus, introducing in their stead the Achzan laws. 
He died in nc. 18z, a great man worthy of a better age and 
of a better fate, having been taken in battle by the revolted 
Messenians, and poisoned in prison. 

38. In Bc, 244 Agis ZV, one of the associate kings of Sparta, 
‘Avemptea _ttied to reform the state by a revival of the decayed 
revival of institutions of Lycurgus, Sparta having fallen away 
Spartan glory. into luxury and vice, which had sapped national 
and social strength. His colleague, Zeon'idas J. (unfitly 
named, as we look back upon Thermopylz), assassinated him 
by command of the Ephors, to please the corrupt Spartan 
aristocracy. Cleomenes (cle-om’e-néz) ///. was king of Sparta 
from 3c. 236-222, and his period of rule throws a last gleam 
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of olden glory over the gloom of his country’s inevitable decay. 
He was 2 Spartan of the olden type, modified by the age in 
which he lived, and strove with great energy and temporary 
success to regenerate his country. He was successful in war 
inst the Achzan League, and in 3,c, 226 effected a revolu- 
tion at home. He overthrew the Ephors, and restored the 
ancient constitution on a new and wider basis by admitting to 
Spartan citizenship many of the Periaci, while he enforced the 
regulations of Lycurgus on simplicity of life and man- 
ners. His power was ended by an alliance between his old 
enemy, the Achzan League, and the Macedonians, whose 
united forces completely defeated him at the battle of Se//a'sia, 
in Laconia, Bc. 222. He fled to Egypt, and died there by his 
own hand in 220. With him the day of Sparta was done as a 
free state, and she sank into insignificance, forced at last to join 
the Achean League in B.c, 188, as we have seen, by Philopce’- 
a 
. Macedon was brought into collision with the growing 
power of republican Rome during the reign of King yrecedon 
Philip V., Bc, 220-178. ete was an able monarch, Roman 
skilled in war, but was defeated by the  Previnee- 
Roman general Mamininus a ( heey at the battle of 
Cynoscephala (cy-nos-cef'a-lé), in Thessaly, in B.c. 197. In the 
following year, by authority of Rome, Greece was declared 
independent by a herald at the Isthmian Games, 
which were celebrated at Corinth. The power of Macedon 
thus virtually came to an end, but, as regarded the Greeks, 
this proclamation was really a transfer of supremacy from 
Macedon to Rome, and henceforward Rome constantly inter- 
fered in Greek affairs. Domestic faction helped Roman in- 
trigues, ambition, and arms, and the battle of Pydna (in Mace- 
donia) gained by the Romans in B.c. 168 over Perseus (per’sews), 
the last king of Macedon, formally ended the dominion estab- 
lished by Philip II. nearly two centuries before. Macedonia 
was made a Roman province in Bc. 147. 

40. The Acheaw League had gradually declined in power, and 
in 2.¢, 150 war with Rome began, as a last effort on Greece 
behalf of Greece. It ended in the defeat of the Roman 
forces.of the League by the Roman general Afum'- 
méus, ander the walls of Corinth (B.c. 146). The city was 
taken, plundered, and bumed to the grount ; the Achzan League 
was formally dissolved, and Greece was made into a Roman 
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province under the name of Achaia in ac. 146. Amongst 
others, the city of Athens was allowed to retain a kind of 
freedom, and she became, along with Alexandria, an university 
town of the civilized world, in which students of art, philosophy, 








Remains of Ancieot Temple at Corinth. 


and literature found the best models and the best instruction, 
and were inspired by memorials of the past in a land that was 
politically dead, but was living with an imperishable life in all 
that pertains to the highest forms of intellectual culture. 


4. HISTORY OF THE GREEK COLONIES. 


41. We have seen that by the peace of Antal'cidas, concluded in .c. 387, 
Greek colon- the Greck cities in Asin Minor were ceded to Persia, and 
4ea.of West- on the fall of the Persian Empire they were incorporated with 
em Asia. Alexander's, and followed the fortunes of some of the king- 
doms formed out of the fragments of his vast dominion, Cyprus and much 
of the south coast of Asia Minor came under the Ptolemies Zant, nearly 
all the west coast was governed by the Seleu’cidze of the Syrian dom 
the coast opposite to Lesbos became in B.c, 280 the independent i 
of Per’ganus, lasting till 5.c. 133, when its king, Aftalus 177, eauettted 
his territory to the Romans, 
42, Pergens was a splendid city, with a Ubeary and schoo] of Hterature 
Those of ‘of Alexandria, and interesting in the hist 
Sitten in Anta of bots for the invention of parchment as a writing anterial, 
the prepareti skin of sheep and goats there introduced being 
called by the Romans Charta Pergamena, or, paper of Pergamus, whence 
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(through the French parrkenin) our word is derived. Smyrna is remark 
able as the only great city on the west coast of Asia Minor which has sur- 
vived to the present day, when it remains the greatest commercial town of 
that quarter of the Mediterranean, The ancient city was abandoned and 
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@ new one founded near it on the present site by Antig/onus, one of Alex- 
ander’s generals. It has a splendid harbour, and soon attained great pros: 
perity, which it kept through the Roman times, being famous also as one 
of the “seven churches of Asia” addressed by St. Jokn in the Apocalypse, and 
‘as the scene of the martyrdom of Polycarp its bishop. Ephesus, chief of the 
Tontan cities, was celebrated for its temple of Ar/éemis (Diana), built in the 
6th century B.c., and burnt down by the incendiary Herostratws (he-ros'tra- 
tus} on the night on which Alexander the Great was born, ¥.C, 356, It 
was splendidly rebuilt, and was the chief omament of the magnificent city, 
of which many ruins are still visible. Ephesus flourished through the time 
of Alexander’s successors, and became under the Romans the capital of the 
province of Asia, and the greatest city of Asia Minor, being well known 
also in connection with early Christianity and St. Paul. alicarnas’sus, the 
Dorian city in Ca’ria, was taken by Alexander the Great and destroyed, in 
BG. 334, It had a world-wide reputation through its Mausoldzm (the 
origin of the name of all such splendid tombs), the edifice erected by Queen 
Artemisia (ax-te-mis'i-a) 77. (who reigned B.C. 352-350) in honour of her 
husband Mausylus. The greatest Greek sculptors of the age adorned this 
‘building by their art, and some splendid relics of it are to be seen in the 
British Museum. 

43- The island of Xaoder early became = great muritime state, and founded 
many important colonies in Sicily, southern Italy, and elsewhere. The 
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city of Rhodws (Rhodes) was built in s.c. 408, and the island, after sab- 
jection both to Sparta and to Athens, became an ini 
Hland of republic in 355. After Alexander the Great's death Rhodes 
was in alliance with the Greek kingdom in Egypt (the 
Ptolemies), the city acquiring great fame by its successful resistance (in B.C. 
905) to the efforts of Demetrius Poliorce’tes in the siege which has been men- 
tiated (p 136) n ow account ofthat able and wart siventeret. After this 
event the famous Colasses (one of the “‘seven wonders”) was erected at the 
mouth of the harbour, but not with its legs extended across, as commonly 
supposed, Greek taste would bea guarantee against an attitude so absurd and 
{nclegant, and there is no authority for the statement. It was a huge bronze 
statue of the Skngod, 105 feet in height, and remained there for $6 years, 
being overthrown and shattered by an earthquake in 5.c. 224. re 
tained a great commercial state and maritime power tll the time of the Roman 
emperors, but the city was completely ntned by an earthquake in A.D. 155. 
ax tn’ Italy. Tarcw'um frst claims notice” Founded in 2.0. 708 by 
in Italy, LAcedzmonian settlers, it became the greatest city of Magna 
Gracia, and had a large commerce, war-fleet, and army. The 
were wealthy and luxurious, and at last sought aid from Greece 
inst Italian foes. They were helped for a time, as we have seen, by 
hus against the Romans, but after his defeat the city of Tarentum was 











en by the latter in 8.c. 272, and its ity departed after the second 
Funic war, in which it revolted to Hannibal, being retaken by Rome in 
207. Croton ot Crotdéna was a powerful commercial city, fumous for the 








school of the philosopher ‘oras, and, in a different way, for the 
possession of the grectest hae of al Gotcian history, Affe, & man. of 
prodigions strength and activity, six times victorious in wrestling at the 
Olympian, and as many times at the Aythian games, It destroyed the 
wealthy and luxurious city of Sparis in age and sank itself to deca 
in its wars with Syracuse and with Pyrrhus. | 74zrii (thu'ri-i) was a powerful 
Greek city in the same quarter, near to Sybans, and was founded in B,C. 
13 by the remains of the Sybarites and by colonists from all parts of 
reece, including many from Athens, and the historian Herod’otus. In the 
3d century Bc. if fell under the power of Rome, 
45. In Sicily, the Doric city of Agrigen'tum was very wealthy and popu- 
Tous, till its destruction by the Carthaginians in B.C. 405. It 
gitgie was here that the celebrated Pha/ar?s (fal‘a-ris) was “tyrant 
y: in the 6th century B.c.—the despot said to have had a 
ball, in which be roasted his victims alive. But the main interest and tm. 
portance of Greek history in Sicily are centered in tl t cit use, 
Which thas alresdy appeared. in’ the Peloponnesian ‘wat. aeewes 
founded in B.c. 734 by a colony of Corinthians and other ns, and 
extended in time from an island, Orfygia (or-tyji-a), to the mainland 
apposite, when it consisted of five separate quarters, each with its own 
fortifications. Tt had two fine harbours and became a very large and flour- 
ishing city. In B.c. 485, after struggles between the aristocratic and demo- 
‘cratic parties, Syracuse came under the sovereiguty of Gé¥on, who greatly 
increased its power. In 480 (the and Salamis) he 
gained his great victory over the is ic 
with an immense force, which was almost destroyed. ‘The career of Syra- 
cose was thus assured, but Gelon, a monarch of excellent character, a model 
“tyrant” (in the Greek sense of the word), died soon afterwards, in'R.c. 478. 
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He was mercies by his brother, the famons [lerym or Here (i'e-s0} J 
wi i i 467. im Syracuse rose to her greatest 4 
Bis chief exploit being a naval victory over the Etruscan feet Toe Comat 
B.C. 474, Hieron was a great patron of literature, and entertained at his 
court the poets Aschylus (ex’kilus) and Aindar, the latter of whom has 
celebrated in his odes the victories won by the chariots of the Syracusan 
king at the Olympian contests. Hiero's brother Thrasybulus {thras-y-bu’- 
lus), who succeeded, was driven out by the Syracusans for his tyranny (in 
the modern sense), and a democracy was established which continued for 
about sixty years. "The great siege by the Athenians has been already dealt 
with (p- 118). This ended in the triamph of Syracuse in B.c. 413, and in 
405 the state fell under the absolute rule of Dionysius (di-o-nis'i-us) 7. (the 
elder), who reigned till 367. 

46. After conquering several Sicilian cities, Dionysins turned his arms in 
B.C. 397 against the old enemy of Sicily, the great, commer- Dionyalua T., 
cial Carthage. In 395 his fleet was beaten and he was be- King of Syra: 

ieged in Syracuse, but he drove the enemy off and destroyed &U8#- 

their fleet, after x plague had reduced their strength, In 392 peace was 
made between Carthage and Syracuse, and for twenty-five years Dionysius, 
titt his death in B.c, 367, ruled Syracuse as the most powerful of Greck 
states in that quarter, commanding with her fleets the seas to east and west 
of Italy. He was a steady encourager of literature and the arts, and erected 
at Syracuse many fine temples other buildings. His severe conduct 
and system of espionage against treachery, in the last part of his reign, have 
caused him to be denounced as a model of a bad despot, but he unquestion- 
xbly did much for Syracuse. 

47. His son, Dionysius 77. {the Younger), reigned at Syracuse from B.C. 
367 0 356, and alter losing and recovering his power, again 

m rt to 343, He was a weak and dissolute person, fond Plonystus It. 
of theoretical philosophy and a friend of Plato and other “"& 
teachers. He was expelled by 7imoleon (ti-mo'le-on), who was despatched 
from Corinth, the mother country of Syracuse, with an expedition to relieve 
Sicily from her troubles of internal dissension and dread of Carthage. 

48. In B.¢, 343 Syracuse thus became again a republic, and in 339 her 
strength was tested by a formidable Carthaginian invasion. An army of 
80,000 men landed from Africa at Lilybseum (lil-y-bé'um), 

‘Dat was defeated by Timoleon with a force of one-sixth of that Timoleon 
number, This brilliant victory saved Sicily, and Timoleon i 
followed it up by the expulsion of almost alt the “tyrants” from the Greek 
cities in the island, and the establishment of democracies in their stead. 
Timoleon ruled as virtual head of Syracuse and these other republics till 
337, when he died, greatly regretted by the In B.C, 317 2 wealthy 
citizen of Syracuse, named Agathocles (a-gath’o-cléz}, put down the democ- 

by force and treachery, backed by money, and became master not only 
of Syracuse, but of much of Sicily. He was a brilliant adventurer, who 
‘warred with success against the Carthaginians, defeating their troops in 
Africa, and reigning till B.c. 289. 

49, im 2.C. 270, after factions times ee democracy, Hieron 10,2 de- 
scendant of Gelon, was chosen king, iy wit 
great advantage to his country. In B.C. 263 Maat treaty 
with Rome, and remained for nearly fifty years her faithful 
ally, being ‘master of south-east Sicily, which enjoyed continued peace and 
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Prosperity. | Hilero helped the Romans after their disasters of the second 
unic war, and died, aged ninety-two, in B,C. 216, with the reputation of 
2 wise, just, and moderate ruler. With him ended the prosperity and the 
freedom of Syracuse, 
50. His young and foolish grandson, Miconymus (hi-e-ron'y-mus), 
succeeding to his power, joined Carthage against Rome, and 
Sieee of the city of Syracuse was taken after the famous siege of two 
* years’ duration by the Romans under Marcellus, 3.c. 212. 
It was on this occasion that Archimedes (ar-ki-mé'déz), the most famous 
of ancient mathematicians, exerted his inventive mechanical genius in defence 
of his native city. There is no need to believe all that has been written 
about the doings of his huge engines of war, or that he fired the Roman ships 
with burning-glasses used in the sun; but it is certain that he long over- 
ywered the attack by the defence, and turned the siege into a blockade. 
is intellectual powers were of the best kind, combining originality, clear- 
ness of thought, and the gift of continuous and concentrated application, 
His killing by the Roman soldier, ignorant of his illustrious personality 
and irritated at the indifference of the philosopher to the drawn sword 
hich threatened hm, is well known. Syracuse then became a town of the 
Roman province of Sicily, and with her fall ends the history of Greek inde- 
pendence in the central Mediterranean, 











CHAPTER VI. 
GRECIAN CIVILIZATION. 


1, In the introduction to this book, and in the first chapter 
Part playea Of this section (‘Preliminary Sketch”), much has 
in history by been given on this head. The importance of a 
Greece, nation is not to be measured by its duration as an 
independent power amongst the peoples of the world, but by 
what was effected in it for true freedom and civilization within 
the limits of time assigned to its political and intellectual work- 
ings. The history of the Greeks as a leading people is brief, 
compared with that of many other nations, for its grand period 
lasted only for the century and a half between the battle of 
Marathon, B.c. 490, and the subjugation of Greece by Philip of 
Macedon, B.c. 338; but we have already shown that the interest 
belonging to it is enduring and engrossing. Greece gave to the 
world the first example of a democracy—the free, self governing 
state in which every citizen not only feels a personal interest, 
but can always take a personal part, in the decision of questions 
intimately connected with his personal welfare as a member of 
@ political community. 
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2. In Oriental empires we find only a master and his subjects: 
in the Greek commonwealths the people decided Greece con- 
and acted for themselves, and were politically re- tasted with 
sponsible to themselves alone for the consequences pires. 
of their actions. There can be little doubt that this condition 
of freedom had much to do with the expansion of the human 
mind and with the progress made in all the arts of civilization; 
but beyond and apart from that stimulus to improvement, there 
was in the Greeks a special genius, an inborn spirit, which we 
now proceed to consider. 

3. By “the Greek spirit” we mean the moral and intellectual 
character belonging to the best specimens of the the Greek 
Greek race—the Athenians and the Ionian race in *pirit. 
general, though the Spartans, in their courage, military ardour, 
and resolve to be free from outward domination, claim a high 
place in the Hellenic world. A divine,! whom we have already 
quoted, sees in Greek life and Greek religion two great features 
~—the worship of the Beautiful and the worship of the Human, 
As regards the first, the Greek mind looked at the world only 
on its side of beauty. The Greek called the universe Kosmos, 
ie. divine order or regularity. Greek religion became in its 
essence “a devotion to the fine arts. All man’s powers were 
given to producing works of the imagination. This was the 
inspiration of the Greeks—the arts became religion, and religion 
ended in the arts.” As to the Greek worship of Humanity, 
“the Greek had strong human feelings and sympathies He 
threw his own self into nature—humanized it—gave a human 
feeling to clouds, forests, rivers, seas. Rising above the idolatry 
of Egypt, he worshipped human power, human beauty, human 
life. In his conception of a god, he realized a beautiful human 
being-—not merely animal beauty, but the intelligence which in- 
forms and shines through beauty. He thus moulded into the 
shape of gods the visions of earth, and made a glorious human 
being into his divinity. Light, under the conditions of humanity, 
—‘the sun in human limbs arrayed”—this was the central 
object of Greek worship. The Hindoo worshipped God as 
power: the Egyptian as Aye: the Greek as physical and inteller. 
tual beauty” 

4- Thus, with a mind at once observant and creative, from 
the watching of nature the imaginative Greek developed his 
mythology, turning natural effects and phenomena—the rising 

1 Rev. P. W. Robertson, Sermons, 
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and the setting of the sun, the mde northern blast, the mur- 

Sources of uring of the fountains, the rustle of the breeze in 

Greek my- the fol the roar and movement of ocean, the 

we quivering of the earthquakes, the outburst of the 
voleano-——into the persons and action of the deities concerning 
whom the poets devised so many graceful and ingenious fictions. 

gs. In general we may say that the Greeks were distinguished, 
firstly, by a national pride in the unity of the Hel- 
characteria- lenic race, as shown in a common language, a com- 
thes, mon teligion, and a special character, superior to 
that which belonged to other nations, whom they regarded as 
“barbarian,” or non-Hellenic; secondly, by a quickness of 
sympathy which made them ever “ready to laugh at a blunder, 
and to weep over a misfortune; to be indignant at injustice, and 
amused at knavery; to be awed by solemnity and tickled by 
absurdity;”! and thirdly, by a good taste and reasonable spirit, 
which made them, as a rule, avoid extremes in their thoughts, 
words, and actions. The grievous faults which their history 
shows them to have were connected in a great 
measure with the excitability of their nature. They were very 
fond of power, and unscrupulous as to the means of obtaining 
it; their political jealousy gave rise to sedition and domestic 
warfare, especially in the minor states, involving unjust pro- 
scriptions and bloody revolutions, and brought about the t 
contest of the Peloponnesian War, which had effects so disas- 
trous to the nation. They were often cruel, and had little regard 
for truth when any end was to be served by its violation. What 
they felt and did themselves they attributed also as feelings and 
actions to the deities whom they worshipped, and, having no 
high spiritual standard of moral goodness, they degenerated, 
with the loss of political freedom, into a race of quick-witted, 
supple, and sensual slaves. The qualities which prevented the 
Greeks, with all their patriotism, courage, acuteness, activity, 
enterprise, industry, and taste, from becoming the masters of 
the world, which the Romans became, were the fickleness and 
restlessness, and the want of patient and steady resolution, so 
often found in the artistic nature. 

6, Though the gods of the Greek pantheon were beings that owed their 
ea pol rh ‘dae Sleerned phiemoondial ef neta ley sete, bi 
The earlier the Greeks, individuals—not abstractions, nor allegories, nor 
gods, symbols, The earlier divinities of Greece clearly represent 


3 Mabalfy’s Greek Antiquities, 
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natural Among these we find Ox/ranas or U'ranus (a name which 
is simply the Greek for heaven), G2 or Gaia {the earth), Os¢anas (ocean), 
Hidlios (the san), Sel@'né (the moon), Cronos (time). Ouranos and Gaia bore 
a family of gigantic sons and daughters called 77taxs, who were overthrown 
by the mee of gods of whom Zeus (cews) was the chief—this “War of the 
gods” being supposed to represent the victory of reason and intelligence 
over the mde forces of nature. 
7. Zeus, identised with the Roman Jupiter, then appears as the head of 
the new divinities (the Olympic gods), who embody a spiritual 
meaning, retaining, however, natural elements and having a 
fixed relation to the powers of nature. Zeus has his light- 
nings and clouds. Hera, wife of Zeus, is goddess of matemity (the pro- 
ductive power of nature). Zeus is also the political god, the protector of 
morals and of hospitality. Paseiden {po-si’don) has in his character the wild- 
ness of the sea; to him, too, is ascribed the production of the horse—no 
doubt from the white-crested waves that race on the main, Hades, the 
foro the lower world the abr ofthe shades or disembodied epi, was 
ther of Zeus and Posciden—all three being children of Crones and Rhea 
(the Great Mother” or “Mother of the gods”), also called Cyéele (oyb’e-l2), 
In the new order of deities Zeur is nted as in a sense ruler of the 
other gods, but so that they are left free to display their own particular 
characters. 
i, jpnongs | i other chief deities we Gad Aree (x8) god of war, 
lo ), ol , Music, and later identi- 
fied with the aed ie ). The worship of Apollo Other chief 
was really the chief worship of the Greeks, as the god of : 
poet, ligh, and intellectual power, 
Jew the discerner and dectarer of 
truth, as ge prophecy; the god of 
the: and the ee which men 
show a free and joyous soul. In Greek 
art, Apollo appears in the perfection 
of ‘manly beauty, as in the famous 
statue known as the “Apollo Relue- 
dere” inthe Vatican Palace at Rome, 
Artemis is the great maiden-goddess, 
protectress of the young, devoted to 
the chase, and tater, as twin-sister of 
Apollo, identified “with the moon, 
rrmes (her’wéz) was the herald or 
antares of the gory and so is 
as patron of eloquence, pru- 
Hence, shrewdness, nad as the pro- 
moter of intercourse, commerce, and 
wealth. Athena, the great goddess 
of Athens, was the embodiment of 
power and wisdom, the patroness of 
Political communities, and of the arts 
that the state, such as agricul- 
ture, weaving, &c.; the maintainer of law and order; she also was a maiden- 
goddess, Demdier was goddess of the earth and its fruits, Aphrodite (af- 
ro-dit2), goddess of love and beauty, was especially worshipped in the 
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island of Cyprus. tus (he-fés'tus), god of fire, was the inventor and 
patron of artistic works in the metals. Diony/sos, the youthfat and ha 
Some god of wine, was held to be the patron of the tragic drama, which 
in Greece arose out of the choruses sung at his festivals. 
9, Among the minor deities were the wine Muse the three Grace, and 
‘an endless variety ¢ sea, the forests, and the 
‘Minor deities. streams and fountains, Le yeh hideous, grotesque, and 
fearful, The meanings underlying, or to underlie, the beautiful, 
or shocking, ot fantastic stories of the Greek mythology must be sought for 
in works devoted to the subject. Among the great divinities we reckon 
also Hestia (hes'ti-n), goddess of the domestic hearth, whose sacred fire 
burned on an altar in the building called the Pryfanc‘um (the fown-hall of 
Greek community), kept constantly alight, or, if extinguished, rekindled 
only by the burning-glass or by friction, in the primitive way, with wood. 
She was a maiden-goddess, the guardiat-deity of hearth and Home, and. at 
her altar in the inner part of every house was the shelter and safety of our 
medisoval sanctuary (or strangers, fugitives, and offending slaves, 
10. The deities bad temples ba in their honour, wal tthe slatve of the 
ticular or less, ona lestal within a cen- 
Worhip of Tal holy chamber, or shine. — In froat of the steter wes 
the altar, for the presentation of free-will offerings, consisting 
of the fruits of the earth, or of the burnt sacrifice of animals devoted to the 
worship of that god or goddess. Such offerings were also made to appease 
the anger of the deity, or in fulfilment of a vow, or at an oracle's command, 
cor for success in any enterprise in hand, Sprinkling of salted meal and 
pouring out (libation) of wine accompanied the sacrifice, at which the priest 
wore wreath made of the fling ofa tree consecrated tothe special dit 
rorshipped. Dances and hyenas aod invocations were also used, 
according to the nature of the service held. 
11, Greek superstition sought, through soother the knowledge of the 
jes, Will and purpose of the gods, by observation of the flight 
Avguries. Tad song of birds, and mainly by inspection of the healthy 
or disordered state of the i parts of animals that had been slain in 
sacrifices. 
12, A great feature in Greek history is the belief in the revelation of the 
paw will of gods by oracles, or divine utterances, delivered at special 
races. places where special gods might be consulted through the 
Priests attached to the spot. The great oracles of Greece were those of 
Apolla at Dapki, in Phocis, and of Zeus at Dodd'na, in Epirus. Delphi 
was a town on the southern slope of Mount Parnassus, near to the 5 
where, from between two peaked cliffs, the limpid spring of Castalia 
issued. The temple of Apollo was resorted to by envoys sent by cities, 
nations, tribes, and individuals, anxious to learn futurity, and bringing 
offerings as « fe for knowledge given. ‘The process of divination was as 
lows — 
13. The priestess of the oracle (called Ayth'ia, from Pytho, ancient name 
of Delphi) sat on a tripod, a kind of three-legged stool, over 
Frocest of a fissure in the ground at the centre of the temple. An intoxi- 
“cating gas issued from the opening, and caused the priestess, 
when she breathed it, to rave in dark sayings, which the attendant prieste 
1 See and se 1» Limit 
anh SS Moths and Legends, by EM Berens (Blackic & Son, Limited, for details 
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wrote down in verse, and furnished, as Apolio’s revelation, to the person 
sent in consultation, The doubtftl meaning of these oracular responses has 
‘become proverbial from many instances in Grecian history. ‘The responses 
at Dodona were founded on the rustling sounds caused by the wind among 
the foliage of holy trees. 

14 The famous ‘‘Eusinian Mysteries” were celebrated at the town of 
Ela’'sis, in Attica, in honour of the goddess Deme'ter. They 
were of solemn import, with a secret, awe-inspiring cere. Pfeek 
monial, at which mysterious doctrines were taught by priests . 
to the initiated worshippers, including that of an immortal life for the soul 
of man, The Dionysia at Athens was the great spring festival of Dionyses, 
resorted to by visitors from every quarter of the Greek world. The whole 
city was given up to crowds, processions, and masquerade-attire, with gay 
and noisy revetry of wine and music. ‘The interest of the modern world in 
these proceedings comes from the fact that at this festival there were per- 
formed, in competition for prizes, in the great theatre of Dionysos, those 
tragedies and comedies of which we have such splendid specimens in the 
extant Attic literature. The Fanathena’a was another famous festival at 
Athens, in honour of Ath¢'nd-Polias, guardian goddess of the state, In 
this imposing pageant Athenian maidens, bearing a sacred gold-embroidered 

ment {woven by them for the goddess, and called the Paplus), took a 
e rt. 

15. PAmongst the great special features of Greek life were the four national 
assemblies, composed of visitors from every part of the o.oo. 
Hellenic world, known as the Olympic, Pythian, Némean, ops a 
and /sthmian Games, These were really great religious fes- 
tivals, at which the Hellenes met in a common worship, to share in a com- 
mon amusement, The Olympic Festival was celebrated in honour of Zeus, 
at the Plain of Olympia, in Elis, every four years. We have already seen 
gi 102) that Greek chronology begins in B.c. 776, the year in which a man of 

is, named Cora’but, gained the victory in the foot-race at these games. 
Pythian Festival was'in Apollo's honour, held near Delphi, in the third year 
of each Olympiad. The emcan, in honour of Zeus, was held every second 
year, in the valley of Wémea, in Ar’golis. ‘The /:thmian, in honour of 
Pestidon, took place also every second year, at the Isthmus of Corinth, At 
these national contests prizes were given to the victorious competitors in 
auning, leaping, wresting, boxing, and chariot-racing, and (in the 
Pythian, Nemean, and Isthmian) for wnusic and poetry.” The prize was a 
simple wreath, placed on the victor’s head, and auade Of the special excred 
plant or tree belonging to the god—at the Olympian games, of olive; at the 
Pythian, of bay; at the Nemean, of parsley; at the /sthmian, of pine. The 
honour of this wreath was great, bringing fame to the victor's native city, 
and renown, through sculptor and poet, to himself, 

16, These great gatherings of people of Hellenic race were of a nature 
and importance peciliar to the sation and its culture. |The 
arts and the graces of civilization were all concerned in them, Beit effect 
and “to the sacred ground flocked all the power, and the 
rank, and the wealth, and the intellect of Greece.” Apart from the athletic 
sports of the occasion, the meeting did for Greece what, in the modern 
world, is done by the art exhibition, the scientific ss, the publisher, 
tnd the platform. Works of the chisel and the brush were shown, ideas 
exchanged, theories discussed, poems recited, and philosophers heard, The 

(80) 7 
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met in one grand intellectual, social, artistic, and assem 
Bip which had grest uses in fostering common nation pi a sound 
physical training, intellectual vigour and emulation, and a healthy desire for 
‘saccess in every kind of competition, where the reward consisted chiefly in 
the high opinions won from fellow-men. 

17. The literature of Greece is the chief treasure which has come down to 
Charecter us from ancient times, apart from the Hebrew writings of the 
ofGreek Old Testament and from the New Testament Books, In 
and Eastern original power, and in richness, beauty, and force, it far sur- 
literature. passes that of Rome, to whose writers, indeed, their Greek 

rerlecessors served, in some styles, as incomparable models of literary art, 
The literature of Egypt, Azsyrie, Bobylonis, and Phenicia Was all but 
Perishedi the Zend: Avesta (containing the sacred books) of Persia has 

ttle merit; the Hindoo books called Vadas, in the old Sanskrit tongue, 
ate wanting in general interest. The Sanskrit epic poems called the Ramd- 
yana and the Makdbharata have beautiful and striking episodes: the lyric 
‘and the proverbial poctry of the ancient Hindoos show much (rue, tender 
sentiment, some beautiful descriptions of nature, and not a little depth 
of wisdom, The Hindoo drama has much merit, but is not to be named 
with the productions of modern Europe and of ancient Greece. But, at 
their best, the literary products of the Hindoo mind differ, not merely in 
degree but in kind, not only in form but in essence, from those consummate 
works, those perfect specimens of thought and style, to which the Hellenic 
intellect gave birth. 

18, The Greeks were the first people who gave their minds to thinking 
Greek out a subject on a systematic plan. Greek taste—in its acute 
thought and perception of troselguce and beauty, its hatred of extremes, 
EEEGeeE is instinctive love of symmetry and fitness ts clear simplic 











: and avoidance of false ornament and colour—gave to 
thought that form and finish in expression which the best modems can 
rarely attain to, and can never hope to For the thought of Greek 
writers it is enough to say that what they Gad, in some great branches, such 
as history, logic, and ethics, forms the foundation still for modern trest- 
ment of those topics, The language—wondrous for beauty, wealth, preci- 
sion, power, and grace—which the Hellenic genius moulded into the finest 
‘instrument of human utterance that the world has ever known, enabled this 
most creative and original of nations to give to its conceptions the fittest 
garb of literary art. 
19, The two great Homeric poems—the ‘/iad” and the “Odyssey” —~ 
Epic poetry. eof European literature, the frst in time, and of all liternture 
the highest in merit, among compositions in that style, Into 
the question of their authorship we cannot enter here; they were produc. 
tions of Greek intellect, dating from 3.c. 800 or goo, handed 
down orally in public recitation, in transmission, and first written, 
in their present form, under Pisis'tratus at Athens in the sixth century 8.c, 
‘They represent, in language, Ionian Greck, with a slight mixture of Koll, 
ag it wes talked and written about B.C. 600. In Grecce these writings were 
the foundation of poetical literature, and were hay werd every school; for 
all time since they have been, in their full, fresh beauty, stores of poetic 
Amagery, models of epic art. “Another school of epic poetry with 
‘Hawod, born at the village of Ascra, in Bootia, about the middle of the 
eighth century 3.c. His poem, “Works ard Days,” is a didactic, homely 
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composition, dealing with daily life, religious lore, and moral precepts. 
‘This is in striking contrast ‘othe Homeric epic, whose themes are chiefly 
deeds of gods and heroes, Tit up with all the splendour of imaginative powen 
20, New styles of poetry came into existence between the eighth abd the 
sixth centuries B.C., as the Hellenic world passed from the 
monarchy of the times that epic represented to the Elegiac 
republics where democracies or 0] s held sway. The POY: 
verse called Alegy expressed, in ancient Greece, the poet’s views on home 
and foreign politics, or social life, or gave his feelings vent in joy or grief 
for what was passing in the world around him. Its chief exponents were 
the lonian Zyrtaus (tir-téus), who lived and wrote at Sparta about B.C. 680, 
urging the Spartans, in lays of which some parts remain, to war against her 
formen of Messen; Mimnermas, of Smyrna (B.. 630-600), a poet of the 
doleful side of elegy; $Zom the great Athenian (8.c. 640-360), who wrote 
and sober, both before and after his grand political achieve 
ment} nis of Meare (flourished about B.c. 540), a writer of potiticl 
and festive verse; and Simon’ides of C¢es, who lived at Athens and at Syra- 
cuse {with Hiero I.) about 8.c, 520 to 470, He wrote the elegy on those 
who fell at Marathon, and the epigrams upon the tomb of the Spartans at 
‘Thermopyle, and was renowned for sweetness and for finish in his style. 
Most of the elegiac, as of the lyric and iambic, poetry of old Greece was lost 
in the destruction of the great library at Alexandria in the seventh century A.D. 
ane Jee sees teed for satirical oid — hoe th weightier and 
a thought than elegy embodied. In this style Arehil- 
och (ar-kil’s-kas) of Pater (about B.c. potas noted Tambie verse. 
foe the bitterness and power of his invective; Solon employed it in political 
cussion. 
‘32, The Wie poetry of old Greece—the verse expressing human passion, 
and, with the Greeks, invariably sung to the music of the 
lyre—this was one of the greatest glories of her literary art, YT poetry. 
and its almost total loss is, perhaps, the one most to be lamented in the 
history of Jetters, Of verse in ‘this'style the chief singers were Aleman, 
‘Sappho (saPfo), Alca'us, Anacreon (a-nacre-on), Simon'ides of Ceos, and. 
Pindar—all, save the last, known to us only in mere fragments or by 
Roman imitations, Of these, A/cman of Sports {about B.C. 660) wrote 
hymns and love-songs, marriage odes, and verse for festival processions; 
Sappho of Lesbos flourished about B.C. 600, has given her name to the stanza 
(Sapphic) familiar to us in the odes of Horace, and has the highest fame 
for passion, energy, and music in her poetry; Adcaus of Mityléné (in Lesbas) 
wrote about B.C. 610 to 580, gave his name to the weli-known 4Zaic stanza 
of Horace’s odes, and wrote on war, love, drinking, politics, and gods, with 
feee and graceful gaiety and force; Anac’ron of Teos (on the Tonian coast 
of Asia Minor) lived about B.C. 520, and wrate with easy grace and sweet- 
ness on love, and wine, and music; Simonides of Cear {mentioned above 
for elegiac verse} was very popular in lyric strains for hymns, and dirges, 
and odes on victors in te ee, 
ead Linders Mo lived shout wc, $2010 440, bas reached us in a 
ly complete form as regards one portion of his poems— 
(ey ig gory + mapa OE 
piae, ian, Nemear, i is great was 
bor near Thebes, trained for his art at Athens, and bya Greece 
asa national writer of the lyric school. The honour paid to his memory 
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by Alexander the Great bas been noticed in our account of the great con- 
queror’s career. It is impossible for modern readers of his difficult writing 
to judge fairly of his merits as a poet, destitute as we are of the music 
‘which gave full effet to the words, and of his poetry in other Irie forme. 
24. The Greck drama is regarded ty may as the highest expresion of 
Attic Iiterary genius, plays, very different from ours, 
The Greek were exhibited in immense structures open to the air, and in 
the daytime; and at Athens the expense of the performance 
was bome by some 
‘wealthy man, Tt was 
the worship of Diony- 
aos that gave rise both 
to tragedy and come- 
dy. From the hymns 
sung in chorus at his 
festivals arose the 
drama, ot * poetry of 
action,” when “the 
leader of the choras 
assumed the character 
of Dionysos, and d 
scribed with gestures 
some exploit of the 
god, or enacted the Greek Theatre—Restored. 
part of any person 
in the adventure which his words described. The exclainations 
and remarks of the chorus would, with the leader's utterances, form dia- 
logues, and here we have the germ of what we call a play. Tihespis, 
the father of Greek tragedy, at a festival of the year A.C. £35; introduced 
an independent actor, with whom the leader of the chorus held a dialogue 
daring the pauses of the choral song. 
$10 to 480) is regarded by many 


25. Phry/nichus (Bourished about. ¥. 

‘as the real inventor of tragedy, from his improvement in the 
Saeedy. character of the subjects treated. Instead of the stories, 
* often of a ludicrous turn, about Dionysos, he selected as his 
theme some story of the heroic age of Greece, or some event of recent times. 
‘The introduction by the great poet 2schyiu {es’ki-lus: born B.C. 525) of a 
second actor, making the dialogue now independent of the chorus, gave its 
true Insting form to the dramatic art. Action could now be represented in 
completeness before the eye, accompanied by speech, and this is the drama 
as it has been in Europe ever since the age of Pericles in Greece. The 
works of Thespis and of Phrynichas are lost, and the grand Greek tragedy 
survives for us in a few of the (probably) best plays of its chief authors, 
Aeschylus, Sopitoctes, and Euripides, who succeeded each other in the 
order given, ‘es being born in ¥.c. 495, and Euripides in n.c. 480. 
‘The only criticism on the respective styles of their dramas for which we 
here have space is this—that Zschylus has grandeur, Sophocter grace, and 
Euripides subtlety and pathos, ‘The word tragedy means goat-song, a5 con 
nected with the offering of a goat (an animal injurious to vines} to Dionysos 
before the singing of the choral hymn, From rude beginnings Attic genius 
thus catried the dramatic art, within half a century's space, to the highest 

point of its development in ancient, perhaps in any, times, 
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26, Greek comedy {meaning the wWage-sony, from the hymn sung and 
the Jokes made a the vaste Eotivalsof Dionstoa) sprang oot af the ne 
worship of the of wise as tragedy. The comic drama 
began earlier, and was longer in arriving at perfection than Greek 
Ungic. The farces of Suarrion of Mayare were introduced “2™°0Y- 
into Attica about B.c. 580, but the first great writer in Athenian comedy is 
Crati’nus (bia fret play appearing 2.c. 454), who used that style of drama 
as a means of personal satire, and for the censure of political shortcomings, 
He was followed by Zw polit (his first play appearing about B.C, 430), who 
is declared to have been great in elegance of style and bitterness of satire. 
‘The works of these two dramatists are lost, bat we have the means of pr 
sonally judging of the Attic comedy in the eleven extant plays of one of its 
greatest authors, ArixopH’ancs. He flourished between about B.C. 425 and 
fied and his plays are marked by fanciful extravagance, delicate humour, 

een satire, beautiful poetry, and gross expression—a medley of incongruous 
display, pervaded by a serious purpose, and directed by genius of a high 
and very peculiar order. 

27, ‘thes far the Attic comedy is known as the ‘‘O/d Comedy,” consist- 
ing. ‘of plays which were mainly vehicles of political satire oid, middle, 
aud personal attack, and of this alone have we any complete and’new 
specimens left. The ‘* Middle Comedy,” which flourished comedy, 
from about B.C. 390 to 320, dealt rather in criticism on literature and 
philosophy, and was succeeded by the ‘Neo Conta,” most nearly answer- 
ng 





to the modern comic drama, or the “comedy of manners.” The best 

writers of this schook came between about B,C. Be and 250, and of one of 
therm, Afowatrdar, we can partly judge in the plays of hie Roman imitator 
or translator, 7evence, is credited with great elegance of style and 
with abundant humour, Menander died at Athens in #.C, 291. Dy if 
and PAild mon, contemporary with him, were also eminent writers in his vein, 

28. Poetry, with the Greeks, had reached perfection before real literary 
prose appeared at all, The first historian, Herodotus, 
was ‘born at the Dorian city of Halicarnas‘sus, in the south: Yyiritere of 
west of Asia Minor, in 9.C. 484. He was, at any rate in ids 
culture and in language, an fonian Greek, and lived at Athens for some 
years about B.C. 445, in the best part of the age of Pericles. His great 
work, in nine books, on the wars between the Greeks and Persians, con- 
tains a geographical, social, and historieat account of much of the civilized 
world of Europe, Africa, and Asia, through which the author travelled 
during many years. The style of Herodotus is charming in its clearness, 
liveliness, and grace, and modern research has constantly confirmed what 
he relates on matters subject to his personal observation.  TAwcyd’ider, the 
Athenian, one of the greatest of all historians, was born in B.C. 471, and 
wrote in eight books (the last unfinished) an account of much of the great 
Peloponnesian War, which occurred in his own time. He fs renowned for 
the accuracy of his statements, the depth and acuteness of his philosophical 
remarks, and the brevity, vigour, and energy of his style. 
pate Aer aphon, the Rivet, lived fom about 8.c. 430 to 350, and 

2 pleasing jicuous, method of writing on 

Biaoriea sad ober sbjectt His en Greek coat fas 
tal up a sistory where Thucydides ends, rings it down to 
battle of Mantines, 8.0. 362, The Cyrepasi's (training of Cyrus”) is a 
political romance about Cyrus, of the Persian monarchy. Xeno- 
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phon’s most famous and attractive work is the Anad'aris, an account in 
seven books of the expedition of 10,000 Greeks in Asia, B.C. 401-399, to 
which we have referred in the history of Persia, The Memoratilis con- 
tains an account of Socrates and his teaching, exhibited in conversations 
between the philosopher and various hearers, 
30. From history we pass to oratory, which reached in Pericles a height 
that we can judge of now only by fragments reported by 
Waters of ‘Thucydides and others. For details we must refer to the 
admirable primer on Greek literature by Professor Jebb. The 
names of the great Attic orators are An'tiphon, Andocider (an-dosi-tez), 
Lyrias, Isocrates (osoc'rater), Haus (i-stus), Hypereides (hy-per-Tdé2), 
Eischines (edki-néz), and Demosthenes, the last’ being esteemed one of the 
greatest masters of the art that men have ever heard. 
31 The two great philosophical writers of Greece are Plate and Arie 
‘oth. Dias, the Athenian, the greatest pupil of Socrates, 
Shieh writers flourished for fifty from about B,C. 400 to 350, and is 
: * the finest artist in the handling of dialogue for philosophical 
iscussion that has ever lived. His style is a poetic prose of wondrous 
‘beauty, ease, and grace. at 
His doctrine is w sepa- 
rate matter dealt with 
farther 90. ( rae 
ira (sta-gira), 
in aes lived from 
BC. to 322; he 
ian’ Been “mentioned 
above (Chapter V.) as 
private tutor of Alex- 
ander the Great in bis 
boyhood. He lived at Socrates. 
Athens for over ten 
ents in the las past of his life; and theve wrate the extensive works which 
ave come down to us under his name, Of all the writings of antiquity 
those of Aristotle have most directly and extensively influenced the thought 
of the modem world, He dis nearly every subject known to mankind 
asthe world was then, i OS 
. He wrote on rhetoric, ethics, politics, > and natus jistory, 
7 toad wat the founder of | opis br OF scleace Of reasoctag, 
Ristings of and inventor of the syilogistic proces: i 
"system of philosophy maintained its ground in Europe until 
the last half of the sixteenth century A.D. We must not fail to record that 
for twenty years (8.C. 367 to 347, the year of Plato's death) in the earl 
part of his life Aristotie lived at Athens, and was the greatest of the pupi 
Of Plato, The style of Aristotle is tolerably clear; but it is for his matter, 
not his literary form, that he is valued. With the chief literary and scien- 
tific men of the Alexandrian period we have already dealt in our account of 
the Ptolemies in Egypt. That was the time of the decline of Greek literary 
art, when men criticised, expounded, and imitated the models furnished by 


the great writers of ages. 

“33 The Tonian Fate (title), of Mit, on the south-west const of 
Asia Minor, one of the “‘Srcen Wise Aen” of Greece, lived from about 
B.C. 630 to 540. He was a founder in Greece of the study of philosophy and 
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mathematics, and fs said to have visited Egypt, and to have derived thence 
some of his mathematical knowledge. In ing the ori- pers 
gin of the universe he taught that water was the element from ofphitosophy, 
which all things originated, and into which all would be mathamatics, 
finally resolved. Anaximander of. Miletus (lived B.C. 610 to 8° 
$47) succeeded Thales in the Ionian school of philosophy. He was a great 
Observer of nature, and devoted to mathematics, estronomy, and geography. 
Pythagoras of Samos flourished about 8.¢. 540 to 510. He is credited with 
geometrical discoveries, undoubtedly held the transmigration of souls, and 
‘was a man of great powers and fequirements. He is said to have stayed 
Jong in Egypt and the East, and he ‘a great school of philosophy at 
‘Cradna (oF Croton) in Magna Gracia (southern Italy). He had there an 
association or club composed of 300 members of the noble and wealthy 
Classes, bound by a vow of secresy as to the doctrines taught. He based alt 
Creation upon the numerical rules of musical harmony, and beld that the 
heavenly spheres roll on their courses in musical rhythm,’ The blind belief 
of his followers in ali that he asserted passed into the famous proverb “Jpse 
dixit” (himself said it). Hippocrates of Cor (lived about B.C, 460 to 360) 
‘was the greatest physician of ancient times. ‘The writings extant under his 
ame were costly composed by his disciples. He was a man of deep 
thought und extensive experience, whose medical theories contain mus 
sense and truth. The famous saying “Life is short and Art is long” 
‘one of his maxims. 
ait aes Tonian Auasayoras of Clasom‘one lived from 2.©. 500 to 428, 
a m early man! to middle age, thirt} rs 
At Aihens 8 the close friend and the instructor of Pencles, ARAxAEOr=- 
Euripides, and others. The great advance made by Anaxagoras in seek 
Gat the origin of things was this—that whereas his predecessors referred 
all things to some pre-existing form of matter (as Thales did to water), 
he sought the final cause in Afind (Greek mout), Intelligence, or Thought. 
For thus advancing what was much like the idea of the One God, Anaxa- 
goras was accased at Athens of a/heism, or refusal of belief in any god; his 
offence really being, in Athenian eyes, his denial of the Sun-god, Apollo. He 
‘was condemned to death in B.c. 450, but, through the eloquent intercession of 
Pericles, the sentence was commuted to a fine and banishment from Athens, 
35. Socrates, the great and Athenian philosopher, lived from B.C. 
“399, @ period covering much of the age of Pericles, and 
the whole time of the Peloponnesian war. No man of ancient S0¢rates. 
times is better known to us in his person, character, and teaching, though he 
left nothing written, and what we know is derived from the affectionate re- 
gard of bis lustriows pupll Plate, and bis devoted admirer Xenophon, Gra- 
‘eeque in person, and almost incomparably grest in soul, Socrates stands forth 
as the highest moral product of the Hellenic world. "His face—fiat-nosed, 
thick-lipped, goggle-eyed—was that of the Satyr the ugly, sensual mon- 
sters who, in the Greek mythology, represented the grosser side of the 
worship of Dionysos. Never were countenance and form farther removed 
from the Athenian types of beauty, and never did outward semblance more 
Delie the inward spint of a man. ‘The clumsy frame of Socrates was an}- 
mated by the soul of a true hero, A brave and hardy soldier in his coun- 


1 The iden that harmony the whole universe, and the creative prir 
pls by Wiping Into wolfgang clamenis the yorving adam See Digan, Bong 
t Cecil's Day. 
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try’s cause, he rendered his noblest service to his fellow-citizens and to 
humanity at large as a homely teacher of the highest truth that was ever 
revealed to the pagan mind. With feet unsandalled, and in threadbare 
dress, he roamed about the public walks, the gymnastic schools, the market- 
place, and every resort of men, talking to rich and poor, young and old, in 
4 voice of wondrous sweetness and powerful charm, and performing the 
highest work of sound philosophy in teaching them the right way in which 
to arrive at truth—mora] and intellectual truth, 
36. His method was to turn men's minds inside out, by his peculiar Socratic 
searching inguirles as to the basis of their ideas on every 
His mode subject. All false appearance of knowledye was thus ex- 
teaching. . 
|, and, in the acquirement of self-knowledge as to their 
real mental and spiritual state, men were made fit for the search after abid- 
ing, life-piving, fruit-bearing truth, The philosophy of Socrates was thus 
applicable to all persons, ali subjects of inquiry, and all ages of the world; 
‘qnd in this grand universal principle, not in any technicalities of system 
nor achievements of physical investigation, consist its unrivalled influence 
and imperishable fame. ‘The discovery thus made by the greatest philo- 
sopher of Athens or of the world was that he found the way to all discov 
in clearing man’s mental path from self-delusion, self-conceit, and self- 
inflicted hindrances to progress and reform. One of his pecaliar beliefs, 
mnently asserted by him, was that he had a special mission from above, 
and was attended by a ‘diwine voice” (often referred to as the ‘* Demon or 
Genius of Socrates”), which restrained at critical times his utterances and. 
actions, In his discussions he dealt largely, and, for the first time in the 
history of philosophy, specially with the subject of ethics, or the principles 
and rules of duty for mankind—the science of morality. His originality, 
influence, and Ps over the minds of men in his own day are established 
in the fact of the ascendency which he acquired at once over the berrony 
restless, and free-living patrician Alcibi'ades, and over the lofty spirit 
philosopher Plato, it such a man—plain-spoken, fearless, constantly 
exposing false pretences, ever insisting on realities, and ever warring against 
shams—should make many enemies, was as certain with mankind at Athens 
then as it would now be in the world of Paris or of London. In politics 
Socrates took little part, but, as a member of the Senate of Five Hundred 
in B,C, 406, and afterwards against the ‘ Zhi rants” (who ruled at 
dlopleyel bit hora courage in refelo at great personal ck to vidas the 
is is moral courage in refusing, at great personal risk, to violate the 
lave of the land. Sech ‘condact was wary of the man who taught to 
Athens the beauty of virtue, the moral responsibility of man, the immortality 
i the soul, ber ee at plan irc tooef of God. pic iia has he of 
the patience with whi through many years the objurgations of his 
shrewish wife Xanthig'p2, and of the Dlataate perventiy af oaage with 
which, refusing fine, imprisonment, or exile, he was executed on a chat 
of atheism in B.C. 399. He drank the official poison, hemlock, with the 
utmost cheerfulness, and slowly died, surrounded by weeping friends, to 
whom he had been stating and expounding his immovable, and, for his age, 
sublime conviction that, come what may to the body, the soul of man 
‘the four shall live for ever and for ever. 
Schooisof 37. In the later period of the history of Greece we find 
Philosophy. established four chief schools or systems of philosophy. These 
were (1) the Academic, (2) the Epicurdan, (3) the Stoic, (4) the Peripatetic. 
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38. The Academic school was founded by Plato (lived B.C, 429-347), and 

derives its name from the gymnasium and gardens nest The Aca- 
Athens, called Academi'a, because the land on which they demic 
stood was consecrated tothe Attic mythical hero Acade/neus. School, 
Ta those groves of learning, planted with planes and olives, and adorned 
with statues by the great Cimon of the earlier time, Plato discoursed to his 
disciples. His great belief was that of his master Socrates, the immortality 
of the soul. He taught that there is one eternal God, to whom belong 
perfect wisdom and perfect virtue, and that the soul of man has existed in 
E former state, in which it saw perfect, afeal forms of things, whuse dim 
remembered shapes and shadows form in this tife all we cau know of good- 
ness and of wisdom. The soul which has in this workt striven after excel- 
Jence will, after death, again be in communion with those *‘elerwal essences” of 
things. Plato taught that “the perfection of man’s nature is to bri 
self, as far as possible, into harmony with God,” and that alf buman beings 
should be trained towards that end. Of Plato’s Dialogues, the writings 
which contain his teaching, we have spoken above; their style, in fancy, 
wit, and eloquence, is fully worthy of those highest of all emanations of 
the’ pagan intellect whose light they enshrine and «liffuse. 2 

39. The Epicurean school was founded (B.C. 306) at Athens, in the 
famous ‘Gardens of Epicu’rus,” vy the philosopher thus The Epi- 
famed, who taught thefe ill ls death in we, ayo. By a purses 
famustic freak of historical injustice the word “¢sicure” has School. 
come to be proverbial for a lover of the pleasures of the table, and Epicorus 
has been treated as a devotee of sensual pleasure. The historical fact is 
that Epicurus was a man of temperate and simple life, who showed the 
utmost patience and courage during the long and painful illness which ended. 
it, and taught, indeed, that haman happiness {*‘Weaswre”) was the true end 
of all philovophy, but it was the lasting pleasuve to be derived. from pure 
and noble mental enjoyments, leading to.mental peace and cunsequent 
happiness. This peace of mind was, to Epicurus, the swmrmum bonum, or 
chief good. Into his physical philosophy, the theory of atoms, expounded 
in the Roman poet Lucretins's work De Rerum Natura ("On the Nature 
of things"), we cannot now enter. 

40. The’ Stoic school was founded at Athens about 8.c. 320 by Zeno, a 
Greek of Cyprus, and derives its name from his place of dis- 
course, the Stea Poikilé (“Painted Piases or Colonnade"), a The Srole 
hall adorned with fresco-painting of the battle of Marathon ‘ 
by the great artist Polygnotus (po-lig-no'tus). There Zeno taught for 
nearly sixty years, held in high esteem for his integrity by the Athenians, 
and honoured by a golden chaplet, and, at his death, by a public funeral. 
The Stoic philosophers became famous in their contempt both for pain and 
pleasure, the highest type of virtue with them being a disregard of all ex- 
ternal conditions of man’s life, They held that virtue consists in living 
according to Nature, i.e. according to the divine reason of which maa bas a 

are, 

41. The Peripatetic school was founded at Athens by Aristotle (B.C. 335), 
in the suburban gymnasium called the Lyceum. The name 
is derived either from the covered walks (geripate’) of this eee ees 
ps. in which the philosopher taught, or the fact that : 

delivered his discourses whilst walking about (peripatetitos meaning 
“fond of strolling”), instead of seated, as other philosophers did. The 
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names exvteric (‘‘inner”) and exoteric (“outer”), spplied to doctrines, are 
taken from Aristotle's way of giving two daily sets of lectures, the one in 
‘the morning to a narrower ci ‘intimates, the other in the afternoon to 
a wider audience of comparative “outsiders.” "It is impossible here to enter 
into the philosophical teaching of a man whose intellect embraced all the 
learning of his time, and whose activity and desire to spread know! 
caused him to discourse and write on nearly all the subjects that 
engage the thoughts of mankind. 
42. The famons sect of the Cynic hers was fornied at, Athens 
about B.C. a iisciple ites DAMN nedis'thenes, 
paasiany The sane ein site 6 from the sium, called 
ynesarser, $a which the phi tanght, or from the coarse, dog-i 
{Greek cynicos} mode of tle adopted by his followers, At any rate the 
term was soon applied to these phil in the latter senge, of a neglect 
of civilized usages and refinements; while the modern word cynical rather 
designates ways that are morose and snarling, combined with views that are 
contemptuous and misanthropic, Autisthenes was 2 great opponent of the 
speculative philosophy of Plato, and he taught that virtue is the only thing 
needful, despising all the comforts of life. It was from this schoo] that the 
Stoics afterwards arose. 
43. The most celebrated adherent of this unamiable eons of the Cynics 
Diogenes. was Diogenes of Sind/f2 (a. Greek colony in Pontus, on the north: 
‘ouenes coast of Asia Minor), who lived from about .¢. 412 to 323. 
In his youth he settled at Athens, and became a devoted follower of Antis 
thenes, giving himself up to st excesses of discomfort in his way of 
life, and, as it seems, enjoying popular respect in his sarcastic rebukes of all 
intellectual work not leading to immediate practical good. The stories 
about his tub and his rude- 
ness to Alexanderthe Great 
are characteristic of the 
man, if not literally true. 
44. The four fine ate 
are architec. 
Retareen tur, udp. 








music we know little: of 
Greek painting we read 
much, but have noremains: 
of Greek architecture and 
seulghere we bave remains, 
and know this—that the 
ancient Greeks were and 
tare the greatest artists that 
have ever lived. The 
buildings in which the 
Greek mind and taste 
effected their chief archi- 
tectural results were the 
temples of the gods, and 

here we find three chief styles—the Doric, fonir, and Corintkian—dis 
tinguished chiefly by the columns and their capitals, as in the annexed cut, 
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45. The st examples still in the Dorie order are the Temple 
of Beshum fet Satcmo: ir Tealy), bale in the pure Doric 24 
style about the sixth century B.C., and the Par’thenon (1.2. BPMs non 
“house of the virgin-goddess,” Athena, from farthenos, © 7 
virgin), in the Acropolis or citadel at Athens, finished, under the rule of 
Pericles, in 3.c. 438. It was built of pure white marble from the quarry 
of Mt. PenteV'icus, near the city, and its front was adorned with the sculp- 
tures of Pa?dias, of which portions are now in the British Museum, known 
as the '*igin Marbles,” from a Lord Elgin, British ambassador to Turkey 
early in the present century, who caused them to be sent to this country, 

‘description of the beauties and wonders of Athenian art must be 
sought elsewhere, ‘The Parthenon is proverbial as a model of beauty, un- 
equalled as an instance of what can be effected by the application of intellect 
to stone for the production of an appropriate and tasteful building. The 
architects of this grand work were /eti’nus and Callicrates, The chief fonie 
temple was that of Artemis at Epherus, built in the sixth century B.C. 
already mentioned (p. 141) as burned in B.C, 356. The richly.omamented 
Corinthian order is Hlustrated in the “A©ontument of Lysicrates,” and in the 
great temple of Zeus Olympius at Athens, 

46. If there be one art fn which beyond what they achieved in other 
‘ways, this wonderful people, the ancient “ks, attained pre- e 
eminent perfection, it was in the noble art of sculpture—the OFS 
reproduction, In the pare marble of thelr land, of the forms 

the lower animals and man, and the representation of their gods, god- 
desses, and other beings imagined in their infinite and fanciful mythology. 
‘Among the Grecia the human form, a9 we se it represented in sculptates 
still existing, reached the perfection of beauty and symmetry. An American 
writer! says, ““ The Greek young men were of supreme beauty. Their close 
carla their clegently.set beads colmmn-likeneci straight noses shor, curled 
Tips, firma chins, deep chests, light flanks, large muscles, small joints, were 
finer than anything we ever see. It may be questioned whether the human 
shape will ever present itself again in a race of such perfect symmetry.” 
Such were the almost godlike forms that Greek sculptors, with unrivalled 
skitl, set themselves to reproduce in marble for the honour of their deities 
and the delectation of the eyes of men. We cannot attempt here any his- 
tory of the development of Greek sculpture, as influenced by Egyptian oF 
by’ Asiatic art: from comparatively rude beginnings Athenian sculpture 
seems to have rushed, as it were, into perfection in the epoch designated 
as the Age of Pericles, soon after the final repulse of the Persian invasions, 
when the restoration of the burned buildings of Athens called for a grand 

"dias was 





national effort. 

47. The great sculptor Phi the main agent in what was then 
effected for the glory of the gods and of the art to which psig, 
Athens was devoted as part of ber religion and her life. : 
Within the Parthenon was Phidias’s great statue of the goddess Ath/na, 
over 40 feet in height, with face, neck, arms, hands, and feet of ivory, set off 
with painting, and her drapery constructed of small plates of pure gold. 
‘The sculptures which adomed the fabric of the Parthenon were des 
Piitias, and, in their mutilated state, display much of their original loveli- 
ness and power. On the Acropolis were two other statues of Ahena from 
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the hand of Ptidias—one of bronze, considered his best work by some 
ancient critics; the other a colossal statue, also of bronze, called the Athena 
Prd'machos (i.e. “the champion-goddess,” as defender of Athens), of which 
the helmet-crest and spear-point could be discerned from far away at sea, 
‘This statue represented the goddess as holding up both spear and shield in 
a fighting attitade, and was made of the spoils of Marathon, Another re- 
nowned work of Phidias was his colossal figure of Zeus, in the temple of 
the chief Olympian god in the sacred grove of Elis (Peloponnesus). This 
‘was composed of ivory and gold—the face, feet, and body of ivory, the hair 
and beard of pure gold, the eyes of precious flaming jewels. ‘The drapery 
was of beaten gold, enamelled with figures of animals and flowers, The 
god was seated ona sculptured throne of cedar, inlaid with gold, ivory, 
ebony, and jewels, and the figure was 60 feet in height. Upon the head 
was a’ chaplet of olive; in the right hand an image of Aj'éé (the winged 
goddess of victory), also of ivory and gold; in the left a polished sceptre, 
inlaid with several metals, and bearing an eagle (the symbol of Zeus) on the 
top, The throne, and the pedestal of the whole, were adomed with the 
most elaborate and beautiful sculptures of mythological subjects. Our 
description of this marvellous effort of genius (which was removed to Con- 
‘stantinople, and perished there by fire in A.D. 475) is taken from that of a 
‘most trastworthy eye-witness, the traveller Pansa'nras, who journ about 
in Greece between A.D, 150 and 180, and has left his account of what he 
saw in his valuable work, /inerary of Greece, 
48. The sculptor (and architect) Polycletus (po-ly-clé'tus) of Sicyon, who 
Mi lourished about B.C, 452-412, was one of the greatest artists 
acuiptore, Of that great age. He was ansu in the human figare, 
‘as Phidias was in the images of tl ie gods. In the temple of 
Hera, near Argos, was his famous statue of the goddess, in ivory and gold, 
executed in rivalry of Phidias’ works above described One of the statues 
of Folyclétus was that of a manly youth holding a spear, and was so sym- 
metrical that it became the standard of proportion, and was called the 
Canon, as being a.‘ rule” or model of form, ‘The Boeotian sculptor Mj/ron, 
who worked about u.c. 430, was wonderful in bronze representations of 
animals and of the human hgure in difficult and momentary attitudes. The 
famous “Discobolus” (“* quoit-thrower”) in the museums of art (one in the 
Townley collection, British Museum) is a reproduction in marble of one of 
‘Myron’s figures; and his lowing Cow is celebrated in the Greek epigrams 
as a perfect work of the kind, In a later time than that of Phidias came 
Praxitdes (prax-it’i-léz) of Athens (about B.C. 350), famous for the human 
form, especially the female, in exquisite beauty and grace of execution. 
His greatest work was his statue of Aphrodi'? in her temple at Cxi’dus, in 
Ca‘ria (south-west coast of Asia Minor). Travellers went thither from all 
parts of the world expressly to see this masterpiece of sculptured loveliness. 
his also perished by fire at Constantinople in the sixth century 4.D. Szo'~ 
pas of Paros {the island in the Cyclades famous for the marble used by 
many of these ancient sculptors) flourished about 2.. 380, and was a riv 
of Praxiteles in this period of perfect Greek art.” He was employed 
on the bas-reliefs of the Mausole‘um at Halicarnas'sus, of which a portion is 
to be seen in the British Museum. A famous group of Scopas represents 
the destruction of the children of Niobe; a of this work is in the 
gallery at Florence, The last artist of the kind that we can here notice is 
Sooper of Sicyon, in the time of Alexander the Great. He worked chiefly 
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in bronze, and made many statues of Alexander, who would allow no other 
artist to represent him in sculpture. 

49. In the account given of Egyptian art {p. 35) we have seen painting 
allied with sculpture and architectare Jn doing. honour to the & 

gols and of the land, and, Grp 

from the brilliancy and chemical 
composition of the colours used, aided by the 
extreme dryness of the climate of Egypt, many 
specimens of jan painting have come down 
in wonderful freshness to our own day, These 
Egyptian works show no knowledge of perspec: 
tive, composition, or the effect of light and 
shade—this last the most difficult and important 
detail of the art of painting. Of the Greek 
painting we have no specimens, but history tells 
us that they attained great excellence in the art. 
As in Egypt, this mode of decoration originally 
accompanied sculpture and architecture in the 
temples and statues of the gods, 

50. Among the earlier Greek painters we have 
Aficon of Athens {about 8.¢. 460) Emi 
and Folygnd'tus of Thasos, who Expinent 
‘ Z " urished at Atl from about 8.C. 463 to 430, 
Antique Statue—Florence. 42 vas employed, in the time of the statesman 
‘Cimon, on the decoration of the new public buildings, such as the Stoa Poikilé, 
as mentioned above (p. 157). His subjects were mostly Homeric, and were 
painted on wooden panels afterwards inserted into the walls which they 
adorned. Afollodd'rus of Athens (flourished about B.C. 410) greatly im- 
proved the art in colouring and by knowledge of light and shade, Zeux'is 
of Heracle’a (probably the city so named in Bithynix, on the Euxine Sea) 
lived about B.C. 424-400. He painted at Athens, in Macedonia, in Magna 
Gracia, and in other parts of Greece, having a great reputation and making 
vast wealth by his art. He painted a wonderful picture of Helen of Troy 
for the temple of Juno at Croton, and, in realistic art, is the hero of the 
story about the grapes so naturally painted that the birds flew at the fruit 
to peck His rival Parvha'sius of Ephesus, who flourished about 8.¢. 400, 
and chiefly painted at Athens, brought the proportion of his figures to a 
perfection which all subsequent artists made their model. He is said, in 
the imitative line, to have painted a curtain, apparently drawn in front of a 
picture, so as to deceive Zeuxis, who desired him ‘to draw it that he might 
see the picture.” 7imanthes (ti-man’théz) of Sicyon also painted at about 
B.C. 400, and was the artist of the celebrated picture of the Suerifce p 
Zpigencia (c-jenfa), in which her father Agamem‘non was painted wit 
hits face hidden ‘in his robe. 

$1, The greatest of Greek painters is said to have been Apel'ler of Jonia, 
the ffiead of Alexander the Great, who would allow none 
other to paint his portrait. He was especially skilfal in and APelles. 
devoted to drawing, his diligence in which gave rise to the prover, Wife 
dies sine liner (No day without at least a line}, He painted Alexander 
wielding a thunderbolt, and the famous “‘Aphrodi'@ Anadyom' en? (““Aphro- 
dite rising up,” sz. out of the sea-foam, according to the poets’ legend as to 
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ther creation), in which the goddess was shown wringing her hair, while the 
falling drops made a translucent silvery veil around her. t 

52. Protog/enes of Caria flourished from B.C. 332 to 300, and resided 

chiefiy at Rhodes, though he also visited Athens. He was 

Otber nates brought into notice by Apelles, and was famous for the ela- 

oration bestowed on his admirable pictures. Nicias of 

Athens worked there about B.C. 320, and was a distinguished painter in 

encaustiy in which syle the eoloars were bumed into the panel bythe appi- 

ens 

A 


a] 
cation of heat in some form. His master Zuphra'nor flourished at Atl 
about B.c, 336, and was excellent in Hon and colouring, being also 
distinguished sculptor. Pawsias of Sicyon (flourished about B.C. 360-330) 
was fe at encaustic painting, and executed beautiful panel-pictures on a 
small scale, representing children, animals, and flowers. 
‘53. In the Homeric poems we have mention of the dye (originally a 
Greek music, ‘hree-stringed instrument, as in Egypt), the fivée, and the 
* Pan-pipe, The father of Greck music is said to have been 
Terpan'der of Letbas, who lived be- 
tween B.C, and 650. He estah- 
lished at Sparta the first musical 
existed in Greece. To 
fos Tyre, as he found it 
Terpander added three strings, and 
ihe music of this improved instra- 
ment became ighly popular. He 
was succeeded by Thal¢'tas of Crete, 
who also founded a musical school 
at Sparta, and had great influence 
there, derived from the power of his 
art over the minds of the citizens in 
a time of factious strife. There were 
‘musical contests at the great national 
festivals already mentioned, and the 
poet Archil’ochus of Paros (as Ter- 
pander also did) carried off prizes 
for music at the Pythian games. Various Forms of Lyre. 
Timotheus {ti-mothews) of Miletus 
(lived Cc. 446-357} was a celebrated musician, and added four strings to 
the lyre, making it an eeven-stringed instrument. He greatly changed instru- 
‘menial music, which became highly artificial and intricate under his treat- 
ment. He is not to be confounded with the great Theban flute-player of 
the same name, who flourished later, under Alexander the Great, and 
powerfully impressed him by his . 
54 At Athens, in the time of Pericles, music was a necessary part of 
‘The Odeum, ‘dueation, and ignorance of the art was held to be a disgrace. 
"Pericles it by erecting the Od¢um, a building for 
rehearsals of the choral music the theatrical performances. Flute- 
vying became very fashionable at that epoch, and sums were given 
‘a single noted instrument. So elaborate, difficult, and artificial did the 
exeeation in flute-playing become, as to arouse the hostility of Aristotle 
against music ly. We have no materials on which to ground any 
Judgment as to the scientific character of the Greek harmony; we can only 
conclude that s people so ingenious and artistic in other ways, so devoted 
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to poetry, and having in their religious rites and social meetings so many fit 
omeeard for the practice of the musical art, must have made reat advances 
rein. 

55. Tn the best age, that of Pericles, at Athens, the Greek mode of life 
was marked by a dignified and elegant simplicity of tone. Social life 
Every free citizen was one of the rulers of the state through among the 
his vote in the assembly and the law-courts; and though Greeks. 
there was an aristocracy of birth and long descent in certain families who 
traced back their lineage to heroic times, there was little exclusiveness in 
social life. An Athenian might be poor, bat if he had general ability, wit, 
or artistic skill, he was weleome in the best houses of Athens. The only 
occupations worthy of a freeman were held to be agriculture, arms, gymnas- 
tics, the fine arts, and state-duties, retail trade and handicrafts being mainly 
in the hands of foreigners (who were heavily taxed by the state) and of 
slaves, The citizens, who took their fees, amounting to about $a, 
per day, for their discharge of public duty as jurors, looked down on the 
mechanic and tradesman. Almost the whole range of social pleasures was 
mixed up with the religion of the people. The worship consisted of the 
songs and dances, processions, festivals, dramatic and athletic contests, 
which have been already referred to, and the people in general were satisfied. 
with the belief in the recognized deiti eit the gratifications involved 
in the observances of the state-| “ Moral and religious problems were 
left to be settled by the phil rs and the serious-tniuded minority who 
followed them,” and we find the conservative comic poet Aristophanes 
acing Socrates and Euripides for scepticism as to the popular beliefs, 

56. The Athenian citizen was a very sociable person, Ile rose early, 
took a slight meal of bread and wine (tke the French jirst- 
breakfast of a cup of chocolate ar coffee with toast),and went off Daily, routine 
to make morning-calls, or to attend to public business in the 
assembly or the law-court. A mid-day breakfast, like our luncheon, was 
eaten, and then came gossip in the colonnades, the gprmnasia, the agora 
(market-place), and the studios of artists, or a stroll down to the harbour 
called Pirseus, four miles distant, connected with Athens by the famous 
Long Walls built under the rule of Pericles. The principal meal of the 
day ‘was a four-o’clock dinner, at which the better classes ate meat (beef, 
mutton, kid, or pork), fish (especially salt fish), wheaten bread, vege- 
tables, fruit, ‘and sweetmeats, drinking their wine mixed in various propor. 
tions with water. Hare was the favourite game, and thrushes among birds; 
eggs, fowls, olive-oil, and cheese were much used. The guests reclined by 
twos or threes on couches, using their fingers and spoons for eating, wiping 
their hands on pieces of dough-cake, and washing them when dinner was 
‘over. Wreaths of flowers were worn at dinner-parties, healths drunk, danc- 
ing-girls, flute-girls, jugglers, and professional jesters introduced, 

57. The Greek dress was simple, consisting of two garments only, as a 
rale, for either sex—an under-garment covered by an outer Costume and 
flowing robe. Sandals were worn abroad, bare feet or slip- habits of 
ps being the use at home. ‘The poorer class lived on the Greek Indies. 

mits of the country-—figs, grapes, and olives—cheese, garlic, and barley- 
bread, with occasional meat from the public sacrifices. | Greek ladies lived, 
in the main, the secluded life of Eastern harems at the present day, residing 
in separate ‘apartments, and receiving there the visits only of lady- 

and of their nearest male relatives. Wool-carding, weaving, erobroidery, 
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luding an occasional tragic play at the Disnysa, were theit 


a 
58 The Athenian boy went to school from seven years of age till sixteen, 
Deing attended to his tutor's by a padagngue, which meant in 
Gretk schoo! Greece a trusty elderly slave, who exercised an outdoor 
‘ supervision, and had nothing to do with his teaching. ‘The 

schoolmaster was called grammatists, or teacher of grammata, or learning, «. 
in the sense of literature. Grammar (in his own tongue, the only one 
thought worthy of a Greek’s study), arithmetic, and wwriting were the redi- 
‘ments; then came the learning by heast of passages from the poets, chiefly 
Homer, selected with regard to the moral Jessons to be derived from them. 
59. The higher education was known as mowsik? (ic. art over which the 
% ‘Muses presided), and included the literary studies as well as 
Higher, What we call music. The lyre was the favottrite instrument, 

* and all the great lyric poems being set to music, there was 
abundant choice for practice. Gymnastics or athletic exercises formed the 
third and an important branch of youthful training, practised between the 
ages of sixteen and eighteen; this training included running, wrestling, box- 
ing, and military exercises, Thus was the Athenian lad prepared to play 
his part in manhood as a citizen and a soldier. 

‘The great defect of Greek civilization, according to the modern 
re notions arising from Christianity, was the inferior estimation 
Ferition of and treatment awarded to women. ‘There were few Greeks 

* who considered that women possessed any mental power, and 
the great philosopher Aristotle himself discusses the question as to whether 
‘a woman can have any virtues-—such as courage, justice, temperance. The 
Greeks, by this neglect of mankind’s better half, were left destitute of the 
ennobling influence which womankind, properly trained and duly valued, 
has always been found to exercise on the physically stronger and technically 
ruling part of the race. 


and spinning were thelr employmenis; attendance a the great religious 
festivals ind 
imusements,! 


1 Qu atber hamctevitis of Greek Wethe hous, is Suite the coremonins at 
marriage and at burial, an ‘other points — the reader is referred 10 Mahafly’s ex- 
‘cellent pranet, Grech Antiquities (Macoullan & Co.)- 4 
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SECTION IIL 
HISTORY OF ROME. 


CHAPTER I. 
PRELIMINARY SKETCH. 


1. The greatness of Roman history lies in the fact that it is, 
in a large sense, the history of the world from the jcortance of 
time of Rome’s supremacy down to the present day. Roman his- 
Out of the Roman Empire arose the modern state 

stem of Europe, and the Roman language, law, and institu- 
tions are still, in changed forms, alive and active in the modern 
world. The influence of Palestine on our religion and of Greece 
on our art and literature, have to a great extent been wrought 
on us through Rome, which preserved and transmitted those 

reat elements of our civilization. In Rome, as she established 

er power, all ancient history is lost; and out of Rome all 
modern history comes. In the history of Rome we see how the 
power of a single small town grew into that of a moderate-sized 
territory, from that into a country, from a country into a world. 
It was the mission of Rome in history thus to bring all the 
civilized peoples of the West, including Western Asia, under 
one dominion and one bondage; and, this being a political con- 
dition which could only end in conquest from without, the cul- 
ture which she had gathered up into one vast reservoir was given 
off in streams that, in due season, fertilized the mental soil of 
rude and restless nations who stepped into Rome's place. 

2. Owing to special circumstances the early history of Rome, 
though of much later date than the early history of », ty of 
Greece, is involved in great obscurity. The burn- early Rom 
ing of Rome by the Gauls in 32.c. 390 destroyed Mr 
almost all the national records, and we are dependent for our 
knowledge of the earlier times on historians to whom the science 
of historical criticism was unknown, and who derived their in- 
formation from legends embodied in lays, and from other un- 
trustworthy sources.* Little reliance can be placed on the 

4 The earliest Roman historian, Fadius Pictor, lived during the second Punic 
‘Was, some goo years after the reputed foundation of Rome. 
(me) u 
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details of Roman history for the first 400 years and more, and 
we shall here give only the broad facts, referring our readers for 
the legendary tales—some- 
times amusing and poetical, 
often highly absurd, and 
not seldom evidently false 
—to any of the so-called 
histories of Rome which 
continue to print them. 
For about 300 years before 
the Christian era 
we have authentic 
¢ Roman history 
as to details, and 
beyond that we 
have contradic- 
tions on which we 
have no means of 
deciding. 

3. “aly is the 


RACES OF | second ~ from 
east to west oF 


ANCIENT ITALY [3 Sing 
west to east—of 


the three t peninsulas of Southern Europe. The 
Ractuce of coast is be greatly indented, nor surrounded by 
Italy, numerous islands, like that of Greece. One long 
chain of mountains runs like a backbone through all the country 
except the wide northern plain, the valley of the Po, called by 
the Romans Pa'dus. That plain was reckoned by the Romans, 
until the Christian era, as not being J/atan at all, but Gallic, 
and was called by them Gallia Cisalpi'na, or “ Gaul on-this- 
side-the-Alps.” 

4. The mention of Gaul brings us to the olden races of Italy. 
Besty racen The immigration of the Aryans into Europe in pre- 
of Italy. historic times has been dealt with in our Introduc- 
tion (p. 8), and the Gaués (as part of the great Celtic race) 
were Aryans. South of the Gauls came a people of uncertain 
origin named the Efruscans, to the west of the Apennines. The 
occupation of the south of Italy by Greek colonies in historical 
times has been related in the history of Greece (p. 96). The 
Greeks found there and in part civilized and absorbed a people 
also of uncertain origin (perhaps Pedasgians) called the Japyg'- 
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ans. The main part of the rest of the peninsula, the centre, 
was occupied by the great /ta/ian race, of Aryan stock, and of 
‘near kindred, as the language proves, to the Greeks. Of this 
race there were two great branches—the Latins and the Umbro- 
Sadellians, also called Oscans. The Oscans or Umbro-Sabellians 
included the Umébrians, Sabines, Samnites, Eiquians, Volscians, 
Lucanians, and other tribes among and to west of the Apen- 
nines, 

5. Sicily was inhabited in the west by a race of anknown 
origin called the Stkantans: the Sikels, who gave warty inhabi- 
their name to the island, were nearly connected in tants of Sicily. 
race with the Latins, We have seen in the history of Greece 
(p. 42) how Sicily was fought for by the Carthaginians and the 
Greek cities founded in Sicily: in the end the island became 
almost wholly Greek in speech and usages, 

6. Before stating definitely the origin, so far as it is known, of 
the early Romans, we will deal with that mysterious the Etrus 
people the Z¢ruscans, who are interesting both in ©#=*- 
themselves and from the part they seem to have played in the 
tise and early history of Rome. The Etruscans eal led by the 
Greeks Zyrrhé'nt or Zyrsént, and by themselves Ras'ena) were a 
people of uncertain, probably mixed, origin, and became a very 

werful nation before Rome existed. In that early time they 

extended their dominion as far as the Alps northwards, and 
Mount Vesuvius southwards. In the early Roman times their 
northern and southern conquests had been lost, and they were 
confined to the limits of the Z¢ruria of the map, forming a con- 
federacy of Awelve independent oligarchical republics, in separate 
cities, of which the chief were named Volaterra, Volsinit (vol- 
sin'ti), Cli sium, Arretium (ar-ré'she-um), Cortona, Falerié (fa- 
lé'ri-i), and Vat (vei). In manners, and customs 
they were quite distinct from the Greek and Italian races, and 
their religion was of a gloomy kind, involving much mysterious 
worship of infernal deities. Their system of divination became 
in many points that of the Romans, whose devotion to augury 
is well known. 

7. The civilization of the Etruscans was well developed, and 
included some skill in statuary, painting, and archi- pan ast 
tecture, and a knowledge of the use of the arch, "=" "* 
Many of the religious and political institutions of Rome were of 
Etruscan origin. They were good at shipbuilding, had a power 
ful navy in early times, and carsied on much commerce with 
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the Greeks. They were great workers in metal, and famous for 
mirrors, candelabra, and other works in bronze, as well as for 
necklaces and other or- 
naments in gold. The 
so-called =“ Etruscan 
vases,” however, are now 
known to be productions 
of Greek art. 
8 The Sabines, in 
a mountain- 
‘The Babines. us district 
of central Italy, were 
always noted as a people 
of virtuous and simple 
habits, deeply religious, 
faithful to their word, 
strong lovers of freedom, 
and brave in its defence. 


9. The ancient Latins, Rea ors 


before the 

‘Phe Lating. existence of 
Rome, had founded on 
the west coast of central Italy, south of the Tiber, a confedera- 
tion or league of thirty towns, of which the town called dia 
Longa became the head. 

10. Out of the above three nations or tribes—the Zadins, Sa- 
Origin of the dines, and Etruscans—the Roman people were ori- 
Roman people. ginally formed. The principal element was Latin, 
ag the language shows. The next in importance was the Sabine, 
and the third, in order both of time and of influence, was the 
Etruscan. 

11, The nominal date of the foundation of Rome is B.c. 753, 
Foundation about which time the Latin town named Alba Longa 
of Rome. seems to have established a settlement on the é/f 
(south) bank of the river 7ider, about fifteen miles from the sea. 
‘The name Roma means probably a march or border, and this 
Latin settlement would be made as an outpost to guard their 
march ot frontier against the Etruscans on the right (north) side 
of the Tiber, This Zesin town is stated to have been built on 
a height called the Palatine Hill, and we are to conceive it as a 
collection of huts inhabited mainly by husbandmen and shep- 
herds. A union was soon made, it seems likely, with the 
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people of a Sabine town called Qutr‘ivm or Cx'rium, existing on 
a neighbouring hill, called the Qui7i’na?, At an early date, 

perhaps as a result of warfare partially successful for the Etrus- 
cans, the third, the Efruscan, element was admitted, and the 
result was Rome, As Freeman says:! “This account sets forth 
the way in which Rome became the greatest of all cities, 
namely, by constantly granting her citizenship both to her allies 
and to her conquered (in the case of the Etruscans we must 
perhaps read ‘conquering’) enemies. Step by step the people 
of Latium, of Italy, and of the whole civilized. world, all became 
Romans. This is what really distinguishes the Roman history 
from all other history, and is what made the power of Rome so 
great and lasting.” 

12. The sole fact represented by the legends of the “Seven 
kings” of Rome is that government began there, 25 Rome yovarn- 
in the early times of Greece, with ‘monareby, but ed by kings, 
elective monarchy, not hereditary, as in Greece and in modem 
times. The king was chosen by an assembly of the chief men, 
and there was a senate who assisted him to rule. It was pro- 
bably towards the end of the monarchical period that the Etrus- 
cans came into a share of wer, and it was owing to the misrule 
of a king of Etruscan family, it appears, that monarchy at Rome 
came to an end by his expulsion through 2 popular hatred so 
determined that the Romans never afterwards could bear even 
the name of “king,” and a republic or commonwealth was 
established. The date of this may be taken as about B.C. 500, 
in default of all certainty, 

13. The genius of the Roman people seems to have been 
shown at a very early period of their history by the patdcians and 
organization of the citizens on a military basis, ac- Plebelans. 
cording to which the state was treated, in the person of its 
gtown-up males, as an army, and every man was liable to serve 
in war. As the city grew in numbers by the immigration of 
strangers, and the admission of allies or incorporation of sub- 
jects, two principal classes of the citizens became developed— 
the famous Pafricians and Picbeians, The Patricians were pro- 
bably those descended from the original citizens of the united 
Latin, Sabine, and Etruscan town, and the Péedeians the descen- 
dants of those afterwards admitted. The internal history of Rome 
for several hundred years consists mainly of the account of 


1 General Sketch of European History. 
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struggles between these two orders—the Patricians and Pte 
beians. The Patricans alone were at first admissible to the 

it governing body called the Senate, and they kept in their 
Fonds all the high offices of state, the higher degrees of the 
priesthood, and the ownership of the public lands. The two 
orders were not allowed to intermarry, and the Plebeians, though 
they were free and personally independent (with the important 
exception of compulsory service in war), had no political weight. 
This was the early state of things in the Roman civil world, and 
the Plebeians, as might be expected, soon began to strive after 
a share in the rights exclusively belonging to the Patricians. 





14. In Roman civil history we find three different legislative assemblies, 
a all called Comitia (co-mish'i-a: meaning comings-together”) 
Gomitia Cu —the Comitia Curia'ta, Comitia Centuria'ta, and Comitia 
;3 Tribwia, Of these the Comitia Crriata wes the earliest, and 
was a solely porisisn sasery, which elected the king, made the laws, and 
decided in all cases affecting the life of acitizen. ‘The powers of this assem- 
bly were soon transferred to the Comitia Centuriata, and it became a mere 
form Jong before the end of the republic, 
15. The Comitia Centuriata was the second in order of time, and ceme 
into existence under the monarchy. In this assembly the 
Gomitia Cen- patricians and plebeians voted together, according to a d 
7 tribution of power based upon wealth, ascertained by a c 
us, or register of citizens and their ty. The institution was a means 
of admitting a democratic element, while a decided aristocratic preponder- 
unce was secured. The Comitia Centuriata was for a time the sovereign 
assembly of the nation, and received the power of electing the king, and 
then (under the republic) the higher state officials, of repealing and enacting 
laws, and of deciding in cases of appeal from a judicial sentence. As time 
went on these powers remained, with the right of declaring war and making 
peace, and with the exercise of the highest judicial functions, as in accusa- 
{ions of treason, and in all appeals from Roman citizens on criminal matters, 
‘The influence of the Comitia Centuriata in the state was, however, gracda- 
ally superseded by that of the third, the great popular assembly, the Com- 
ee the Comite 7 jouta—originally based dis f the whol 

16 The Comitia Tribut i upon « division of the whole 

itia Ta. POOPIe into local Tribes—in time became a solely plebelan 

Fomitia Trt assembly, voting according to tribes, not man by man. In 

the course of time the powers of this body became very reat, 

s0 that ft could check all legislation initiated by the senate in the aristo 

¢ratic Comitia Centuriatz, and stop the whole machinery of the constita- 
tion. 

17. The most famous part of the Roman constitution—the body which 
The ‘has given its name as a generic term to similar powerful as- 
Fee Roman  semblies—was the Senate, or Council of Eldert. “Founded in 

the monarchical times, it consisted at first of 300, and then of 
600 members, snd became the great executive body of the Roman Republic, 
‘The members of the Senate were those citizens alone who had held at least 
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‘one of the eS Sn offices of the Pose {to be Soy ee 
Qucestorship, ip, Pratorship, Censorship, or Consulship, The dig- 
nity ‘oes held for life’ nalexs ‘expulsion were inflicted by the Censors, who 
flied up all vacancies in the body every five years from among the 
holders of the above five offices, ‘Senate was therefore somewhat like 
‘what a non-hereditary Honse of Lords would be in our constitution (recruited 
as that body {s from time to time by the accession of those who have gained 
distinction in the public service}, if that house possessed also the powers of 
the House of Commons in financial and other important matters) As the 
le, either in the Comitia Triduta or Centuriata, ultimately elected the 

Folders of the above high offices, it is clear that none could be senators who 
had not both had some experience in public affairs, and enjoyed public 
confidence. The practical genius of the Roman people is strikingly shown 
in such an arrangement, theoretically as near perfection as possible for the 
securing of fit men to administer the government. 

18. The powers of this august body were very extensive. The Senate 
contsolied legislation by its approval being requited fe the Powers of 

roposal of a law to the two popular assemblies, while its 

Sw decrees, called Senaturconsnlta, were valid at once in "* S=Rete. 
matters affecting home administration, provincial government, fore 
policy, and religion. In foreign affairs the Senate had absolute control, 
except for declaring war and concluding peace, which were subject to the 
vote of the Comitia Centuriata, When Rome acquired foreign dominion 
this great body appointed the provincial governors; in war it exercised 
control over the conduct of operations, and the appointment and distnissal 
of generals; in foreign policy the senators alone negtised, and appointed 
envoys from their own body. The administration of the finances and all 
matters of religion were entirely in their hands, Finally, the Senate could 
suspend the constitution altogether by investing, at its discretion, a consul 
with absolute bach (the famous Dictatorship) in case of imminent danger 
to the safety of the republic at home or abroad. 

19. Before entering on the history of the internal struggles and of the 
pie conquests of Rome, we describe the fanctions of the Ce ts 
chief officials of the state, above referred to. On the abolition ©onsy!s 
of monarchy (supposed to have occurred about B.C. 500) the royal power 
‘was intrusted to two high officials, elected for one year of office, and called 
(ultimately) consuds, They were the highest executive officers of the state, 
doth in civil and military affairs, They convoked the Senate, presided over 
its deliberations, and executed both its decrees and those of the popular 
assembly. They commanded the armies with the full powers of martial 
Jaw, and on the expiration of their year of office were appointed (as pracon- 
‘suls) on occasion, to chief provincial governorships, office was held 
in the highest esteem as representing the majesty of the Roman state, and, 
in monthly turn, cach consnl was attended abroad by twelve oficials called 
lictors, who marched in front of him, each bearing fasces, These fasces 
consisted of a oe rods encircling an axe, and were symbols of the 
supreme power, extending in theory to corporal punishment and death. 
i a aes were 0 two in number, and their hog was, techni- 

ly, the highest in the state, They were elected every five 
years, were generally ex-consuls, and wielded very great SSO" 

1 When the lictors 5n the streets of Rome removed, as 3 ti 

so mguttate cold infec dea co's Rooas ctaen witha he wll em 
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Bowers, The censors bad a general and szbitrry control over the moral 
sonduct of all citizens, and ‘inflict political ion by the expul- 
sion of senators from the Senate, of knights (egwites) from their order, and 
of an ordinary citizen from his tribe, thereby depriving him of his franchise, 
They also, under the Senate, administered the public finances, farming out 


ing the revenue on public buildings, roads, aqueducts, and other important 
‘works. The censors, lastly, made the census, or register of the value of « 
the property of every Roman citizen, which affected certain political rights, 
and was the basis for the assessment of the property-tax. We have already 
stated that they filled up all vacancies in the Senate. 
21, The frators were officials who had important fanctions to per- 
= form. Originally there was only one {appointed first in B.C, 
* 366), while subsequently another was appointed. The former, 
gala prewr urbanus, acted as 2 judge in causes between Roman citizens; 
the (prator peregrimus, added B.C, 246), was judge in cases in which 
foreigners were engaged. As the dominion of Rome grew, four 
other r practors were appointed, who ‘as governors in Sicily, Sardinia, 
and the two provinces of Spain, and latterly the number was still further 
22, The curule adiler (first appointed B.C. had the care of the public 
rut buildings, the city drainage, en matters of police. PThey 
Badlles. also took charge of the celebration of the great public festivals, 
and at & later period this office became confined to wealthy 
citizens, as the games had to be held at the private cost of the wdiles, The 
curule adileshig, in the corrupt age of the republic, thus became a means of 
bribing the people for election to further high offices, by the exhibition of 
the costly spectacles in which the citizens took delight. 
23. "The guastors were the paymasters of the republic. They discharged, 
‘out of the revenues intrusted to them, the expenses of the 
Questors. civil and military services; their number being originally two 
for service at Rome, and increased, as foreign dominion extended, and the 
incial governors each required such an official to assist him. The first 
of these high offices of state were called the cwrule magistracies, because 
the holders had the right of sitting upon # state-chair of peculiar form, called 
the sella curw/lis, originally an Etruscan sign of royalty. 


a4. Rome solved the problem which Athenian statesmen 
Progress of and philosophers failed to solve—how to found an 
Rome. empire. In studying Roman history we are watch- 
ing a progress which, in its vast proportions, is quite unique in 
the annals of the world, the progress of a municipality into a 
kingdom and an empire, the march of an army to universal 
conquest and dominion. Rome gradually advanced from her 
position as a rustic fortress on the Palatine Hill to that of an 
agricultural and commercial community, of an emporium of 
trade, and of a military town with a regularly fortified wall and 
a military organization of her citizens. Slowly but surely her 
internal political unity is cemented by the wisdom of timely 
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concession, though for nearly two centuries the military strength 
of the young republic was so far crippled by the incessant 
party-conflicts within her walls that she failed to overpower the 
neighbouring towns and tribes whose inroads still infested her 
borders. 

25. The year nc. 366, as we shall see below, brings a crisis 
in her internal history, when the election of the first ,,... eit 
plebeian consul and the dedication of a temple to of neighbour- 
Concord announced the fusion of the two rival ‘96 Peoples. 
orders—a fusion whose further progress is traced in the enact- 
ments of the Pudlilian, Ogulnian, Valerian, and Hortensian 
laws, which did away with the remaining monopolies of the 
Patricians. By the time these measures were passed Rome had 
already become lord of Latium. In what was called the “Jus 
Latii” (or “franchise of Latium”)—the species of Roman citizen- 
ship to which the conquered Latin population were generally 
admitted—we may see the secret of Roman dominion, the 
power of political assimilation and incorporation. ‘The policy 
of Rome was in this respect always the same. One by one 
successively, the Sadines (in the earliest days), the Piebeians, the 
Latins, the Italians, or inhabitants of Italy at large, and latterly 
the Provincais, were taken up and incorporated with her pol. 
cal life, and the heart of the imperial city was constantly being 
nourished with the best blood of the conquered nations, There 
is nothing fitful, nothing hesitating, nothing volcanic in the 
majestic sweep—checked by defeat, but never broken—of the 
onward march of Rome. In this course of expansion for her 
empire Rome had no ideas of the balance of power or of 
deliberate aggrandizement. She aspired at first simply to be 
strong, and with that view her enemies were to be made weak. 
War was from the outset the very condition of her existence. 
Mars was the national god; the national virtues were the virtues 
of a soldier; and the greatest of the Czsars could find no more 
humiliating rebuke to address to his mutineers than to call- 
them simply “ci#isens” (Quirites, qui-ti'téz), the name given to 
Romans in their civil capacity. 

26. Rome's mastery of Latium was followed, as we shall see, 
by her conquest of the Ztruscans and the Samnites, of 
which secured for her the command of Northern and ail Italy and 
Central Italy; then by the defeat of Pyrrhus at Gee 
Beneven'tum, which gave Rome Southern Italy; then by Han- 
aibal’s discomfiture at Za’ma, which ended the power of her 
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tival Carthage ; then by the victory of Pydna in z.c. 168, which 
left Rome (at the close of her Macedonian wars) supreme over 
the Mediterrancan world. These were the glorious days of the 
Republic, days when (as Dr. Merivale says) “democracy was 
established by law, while aristocracy was still dear to sentiment.” 

27. We observe at this stage that the picture of Rome’s 
Dectine ot greatness has another and a darker side. We can 
Roman see the evil influence of Roman conquest upon 
soot Roman morality; we can trace the decline of the 

old simplicity of life and habits by the influx of debased Greek 
manners, and the corrosive action of that vast tide of wealth 
which flowed in upon the victors when the commerce of Car- 
thage and of her dependencies was diverted into Roman ports. 
Religious reverence and domestic purity decayed; divorce be- 
came exceedingly common, and the scandalous and licentious 
Bacchanalian mysteries were introduced. 

28. Meantime, between the ages of Pyrrhus and of Hannibal, 
Agricultural the agricultural system of the peninsula underwent 
system. a gradual , and one pregnant with most 
important consequences. small freeholds formerly held 
by an independent peasantry passed into large estates which 
were tended by slavelabour and superintended by hired 
bailiffs, themselves very often slaves. A great proportion of 
the soil became mere pasture ground, and the increasing popu- 
lation of the idle capital was made dependent on the com-ships 
from the fertile Sicily and Africa for its daily food. Thus, 
neglecting to enforce her agrarian laws, which would have kept 
land subdivided, and not being a commercial state, Rome 
possessed no middle class of citizens, without which there can 
be no permanent liberty; political power came to be placed 
more and more at the disposal of the lower order of the people, 
and the genuine Roman character was debased by the constant 
influx and manumission of slaves. 

29. Latterly the government of provinces, the conduct of 
Evil effects Wars, with their opportunities for plunder, and the 
ofweelth. farming of the public revenues, with their openings 

for extortion, enabled many of the nobility and the knights to 
acquire immense wealth, with which they purchased from 
éorrupt judges impunity for their crimes, and bought from a 
thoroughly venal uulace the lucrative and influential offices 
of the state, ‘which their votes threw open to successful candi- 
dates. Patriotism gave place to ambition, and the unselfish 
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loyalty that thought only of the Republic was succeeded by the 
spirit of party rivalry, by the lust for wealth, and by the craving 
for personal aggrandizement. It is no longer a contest be- 
tween the Patricians and the Plebeians, for that distinction has 
long since been effaced. It is a war between the rich and the 
poor: the nobles harden into an unfeeling oligarchy, while the 
people degenerate into a mob; the machinery of government 
suited for a single city cannot be made to serve the purpose of 
a world-wide dominion, and the time fast approaches when the 
cry of the commonwealth against the lacerations of civil war, 
and the cry of the oppressed and plundered provinces against 
the extortions of their oppressive governors are to be answered 
by the substitution of one master for many, and by the establish- 
ment of that monarchy towards which events had long and 
steadily been pointing, in place of the Republic which now 
existed but in memory and in name. 

30. After the triumphs of Pompey in the East, and the con- 
quest of Gaul by Czsar in the West, we have the ci of 
collision of the rival conquerors, the thunders of the the,declin 
civil wars, and the consolidation at last of every power. 
office and of all power in the state in the hands ¢ of Augustus, 
Then come the enervating influence of Imperialism; the grow- 
ing servility of the Senate; the death of political activity; the 
pauperization and dwindling of the people; the demoralizing 
Influence of slavery, of the arena, the circus, and the theatre; 
the rival systems of the Stoic and the Epicurean philosophy, 
Neo-Platonism, and Christianity; the pompous inanities of ex- 
piring superstition; the gradual Orientalization of the empire. 
These are the main features in the picture of the culmination 
and the decline of an empire around whose frontiers we at last 
hear the threatening tramp of the barbarian peoples who are 
assembling for their part in the mighty drama of the death of the 
Old World and the birth of the New. True it is that Roman 
history is the history of the world, for into Rome the ancient 
order dies, and out of her the modern order is born. She 
persecuted Christianity, but she made Christendom possible by 
giving it organization and form. Modern liberty was gradually 

loped upon the basis of the Pisce institutions of the 
queen of cities, and her language and her laws were inextricably 
interwoven into the progressive fabric of the modern world.’ 
x 
2 Bor this sommary the author is mainly indebted wo an admirable review in 
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3t. The essential feature of Rome’s history is the extension of 
gi a1 fea. her power by war, for the carrying out of what was 
ture of Rome's doubtless the unconscious purpose of her existence 

~the linking the nations together, and preparing 
the way for a Heaven-sent faith. We have seen in the panoramic 
sketch just given what were the achievements of Rome in war, and | 
we are led to inquire to what special causes results so remarkable, 
80 unequalled, were due. They were due, firstly, to the special 
character that was inherent in the race, and, in a secondary 
way, to the special military organization which the genius of the 
people developed as the fit instrament for effecting the conquest 
of the world. With these two causes we shall now deal. The 
elements out of which the Roman people was formed have been 
seen to be Latin, Sabine, and Etruscan (p. 168), and these must 
have had 2 natural adaptation to produce the Roman spirit, 

32, Our ideas of Roman character are derived in some degree 
from the legends which appear in the earlier part of 
» the Roman story, and which we have rejected from 
ends history. Those legends, however, were universally 
received as true by the Romans themselves, and therefore they 
are, as a distinguished writer says, “true to the genius of the 
times and of the people, true in the lessons of Roman character 
which they inculcate, true for the practical purpose of teaching 
us what manner of men those old Romans really were.” 
Legendary lore possesses, in fact, a formative power in mould- 
ing the national character by consecrating traditional types of 
men for the admiration and imitation of posterity. The Roman 
thought of early Rome and of her heroes as his poets and 
orators had taught him to think, and so from the legends we 
can understand im a measure the thoughts and actions of those 
who implicitly believed them. In Rome, as opposed to the 
poetry and freedom of spirit among the Greeks, we have stern, 
constrained, unfeeling, prosaic intelligence, 

33. The character of the people is shown in their religion, 
Romanre- The word “religion” means obligation, a binding 
Higien, power, and the religion of the Romans was a feel- 

ing of constraint, and their worship a business-like performance 

involving narrow aspirations, expediency, and profit. They 

worshipped prosaic abstractions such as Pax (“peace”), Tran- 

guillitas (“quietness”). They had altars to Plague, Hunger, 

Mildew (Robigo), Fever, ‘They not only prayed to their gods in 
1 Dr. Merivale. 


omen che ser 
acter. 
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time of need, but made solemn vows to them in times of diffi- 
culty, and they imported foreign divinities and rites to help 
them when their home deities appeared to be inefficient. The 
Roman temples were chiefly built in consequence of vows, and 
thus arose from necessity and not spontaneously; such a devo- 





tion as this was a thoroughly hard, practical, and interested 
worship. Still the Roman religion was, in one view, “high, 
earnest, and severe, and this resulted in government, as its 
highest earthly expression. 

34. “Duly was the Roman watchword, and therefore law on 
earth, as a copy of the will of heaven. The destiny peotion to 
of the Roman seems to have been to stamp on the duty, law, 
mind of mankind the ideas of law, government, °** 
order. He showed his practical character by what he left 
hind him—works of public usefulness—noble roads intersect- 
ing empires—huge aqueducts—bridges—excavations for drain- 
ing cities—and especially that great system of law, the slow 
growth of ages of experience, which has contributed so largely 
to the jurisprudence of most European nations. The great 
Roman poet, Virgil, knew what the Roman's work in life was 
when he sang, contrasting his countrymen with the Greeks:— 

“Others, belike, with happier grace 
From bronze or stone shall call the face, 
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Plead doubtful canses, map the skies, 
And tell when planets set or rise; 
aan sees far and wide; 
a to imy 
la lie 
Show pity to the humbied soul, 
And crush the sons of pride.”* 
—Aineid VI. (Conington’s translation). 
35. On the private life of the Romans it has been truly said 
The Roman by the writer just quoted:—“The domestic ties 
home, were held sacred by the Romans. Home was sacred, 
guarded by the deities of the domestic shrine—the Zeres and 
Penates. A Roman’s own fireside was nearly the most sacred 
spot of earth. The battlecry was ‘Pro aris et fods, ‘for our 
altars and hearths’ The fabric of the commonwealth arose 
out of the family. First the family—then the clan (gens) made 
up of the family and its dependents (clientes)—then the tribe— 
last the nation. Thus the Roman state rested on the founda- 
tion of the family-hearth. Domestic corruption in Rome, the 
Joss of integrity and manliness in her Senate, preceded and led 
to her ruin, The Roman 2rtue, when Rome flourished, was 
manly cou (virtus), manhood. 
With the (till late) degenerate Italian 
of modern times v#rtx is dilettantism, 
a taste for artistic productions: thus 
the decay of character is shown in 
the debasement of the word. 
36. “The Roman courage was 
Roman NO mere animal daring, 
courage. but duty, obedience to 
will, self-surrender to the public good 
the courage of the Spartan at 
his best amongst the Greeks. The 
Roman legions subdued the world 
net by discipline alone, nor by 
strength, nor audacity, but by moral ots 
force, contempt of pain, preference of Vesta —Antique stame, Florence. 
death to dishonour. Ui 
fidelity to duty was the spell which laid the forces of the 
world prostrate before her: in that strength she went forth con- 
quering and to conquer.” 


2 F, W. Robertson, Sermons, 
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37. The chief virtues of the old Romans were these—forti- 
tude, temperance, g| irit to resist oppressio1 n, respect 
for legitimate authority, ardentpatriotism. Ofcharity fees” 
and chivalrous generosity—virtues mainly of Chris- “ie 
tian production and growth—they were generally destitute. 
They were cruel, hard, and grasping, and often faithless in their 
dealings with other nations. Among all the qualities which con- 
tributed to make Rome supremely great amongst the nations— 
the one all-conquering people of the ancient world—the chief 
was the habit of obedience, of reverence for authority, which 
was ingrained in the Roman’s nature. 

38. Such was the character of the ancient Roman—a char- 
acter in all its chief features essentially military. TO oman 
this character accordingly must be mainly attributed mllitary or- 
the extraordinary success of the Romans in extend- #*n!zstloa- 
ing their conquests over the world, and in uniting so many dif- 
ferent nationalities in one empire. But as another and almost 
equally important factor in this result we must regard their mili- 
tary organization, a brief account of which we shall now give. 





x. ‘The constitution of the Roman legion—the great military instrument 
of Roman conquest—varied at different of the history, 2, 

and underwent successive improvements from men of tactical [tetjn°™=" 
ability. The main principle of its formation, however, was 
the same throughout, and we shall therefore give only a brief description of 
the Roman legion as it was in the later days of the Republic, when per- 
fected by the great commander Ma'rius. The legion was, in numbers, a 
brigade; but in form it was a complete small army corps of over 6000 men, 
including troops of all arms, cavalry, infantry, and artillery, or the military 
engines for siege purposes. “The cavalry were 3oo in number, The infantry, 
numbering about 6000, were composed partly of skirmishers, armed with 
slings o pong: ‘arrows, oF ght darts, bat mainly of armonr-clad men 
using the pilwm, an jron-pointed spear long, and weighing over 10 
pounds) for huttiog at the ‘enemy from a distaiee of 10°to i paces, 
and (for close quarters) 2 short, stout, two-edged, pointed, cat-and-thrust 
sword. ‘The execution done with these weapons by powerful men was ter- 
rible, the hurled pile producing great slaughter and confusion, amidst which 
the legionaries ‘cowed in upon the shaken foe with the short sword, and 
concluded matters by downright strokes upon the head, or, if that were 
strongly guarded, by stabs delivered upwards below the enemy's shield. The 
infantry of the legion was divided into ten cohorts (each of 600 men), and, 
in battle array, stood in two Hines {or in Julius arrangement, in three 
Tines), each line consisting of five cohorts with a space between each. The 
vam, or front line, was composed of the veterans, with the younger soldiers 
in the rear-line as = reserve. The excellence of the legion’s formation oon- 
sisted in its having both a close array and an organization allowing of divi- 
sion into parts; it combined in iteelf at once massireness and capability of 
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dispersion. It was firm and compact at will, and yet could readily expand 
when i berame necemary. 

In the best days of Rome every citizen between the ages of seventeen 
and fifty was liable tomilitary ser- 
‘vice, unless he was of the lowest 
ttltary sex- eae cr badass 

ica and ap- twenty years 
pilances. the infantry or ten 
in the cavalry. The drill was 
severe, and included running, 
jumping, swimming in full ar- 
tour, and marching long dis- 
tances at a rapid pace. For 
sleges the Romans used mili- 
engines of Greek invention, 
such af the Delle for hurting 
huge stones; the catapult for 
ponderous beam-like spears; 
the dattering-vam for breaching 
wails, and ‘the movable tower 
for puahing close to the enemy's 
defences so as to overlook 
them. The Roman entrenched 
camp was a great feature of 
the warfare, being admirable for 
security, with its ditch and _ 
solid rampart of an crowned Roman Soldiers.—Columns of Antoninus 
by a stout lisade. and Trajex. 
Inside the caray the tents of all 
the soldiers and officers wete ranged in regular order upon a plan common 
to all the Roman armies, 
4. A triumph, the grand reward of a successful general's achievements, was 
ded as the height of military glory, and was the chief 
nee abject of ambition to every Roman commander, The honour 
ated by the Senate, and only to one who, a8 prety, 
consul, oF dltater, or, fad gained brilliant and decisive vicloties, or ad by 
a series of operations permanently and largely added to the fore 
Ftory of Rome. On the conclusion of the war the general and hig ana 
teturned to Rome, and if a riwmph were granted, money was voted by the 
Senate to defray the expenses, and a special decree of the people assembled 
in Comitia Tribute suspended the constitution for the one or more days of 
the triumph so as to enable the successful general to enter the city in his 
military capacity and with an armed force. Thus jealously were a Roman's 
civil rights guarded against the miliary a authority conferred by the popular 
assembly. ‘This authority was called the amperium, and could be held, 





special enactment, only ese he iy wal. 
on Rene poetical dexeption iris given in Lord Macaulay's 
ion of Anciad R ‘tome @ Capps). The grand pro 
ceasion entered the city, lictors, clearing the way 
sta tiameh. the Senate abd high oficials, i fes came ft, "eThen fol- 
lowed plaen ponte pipe sad fie, seeded the spoils of war— 


treasures of art, rich plate and pictures, statues an robes of price All 
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a pene ty bey suenet. soldiers on sts te —— o Lope 
mit witl ucts of t! 2 sonquased ‘counity's , and with arms 
standards taken from the foe, came long files of prisoners of war, 
with vanquished leaders, and it may be captive king. White oxen with 
rilded horns were led along accompanied by the priests who were to slay 
them; and last, preceded by a throng of singers and musicians, came the 
victorious standing erect in four-horse car, his body clad in white 
embroidered robe, an ivory eagle-tipped sceptre in his hand, and the trium- 
phal wreath of gold held by a slave above his bead. Last came the con- 
querer’s ‘army, and the long pomp marched down the street called ‘Sacred 
‘ay,” then through the Forum (the chief square or Place, in continental 
phrase, of ancient Rome), and up the Cafifoline Hill to the temple of 
“ Jupiter of the Capitol,” Jupiter Capitolinus {cap-L1o. Inu), the chief 
‘of Rome. There the triumphal general laid his golden crown on the 
p of the god’s statue as an offering of thanksgiving, and the day ended 
with feasting, revelry, and song. Roman character was darkly shown 
in the usual treatment of conquered foes; the rank and file endured the 
lot of slaves; the captured general or king passed from the triumphal pro- 
cession to imprisonment or death. Fugurtha (ju-gurtha), King of Numi- 
dia, was deliberately starved in prison. Vercingetoriz (ver-cin-gé'to-rix), 
the ablest and bravest of the Gallic chiefs, was murdered after the triumph of 
B.C. 45 by order of his conqueror, Julius Cesar, famed, and that justly, as 
(towards his fellow-citizens} one of the most generous of Romans. 


CHAPTER IL 


DEVELOPMENT OF ROMAN CONSTITUTION. CIVIL 
HISTORY FROM ABOUT B.C. 500 to 266. 


1. We have seen that, when Rome ceased to be under mon- 
archical rule, two high officials called consuls were Couses of 
appointed, to hold a yearly office, and wield the ptrugelge be- 
chief executive power in the state. About B.C. 500 clans and 

in struggles between the Patricians and Ple- Plebelans. 
beians, arising out of the discontent caused by poverty and dis- 
tress among the inferior class. The Plebeians fought the battles 
of Rome, and, in order to do so, had to neglect the tillage of 
the soil by which they lived. Hence came poverty, made worse 
still by a severe law of debt, and by a high rate of interest 
extorted by the Patricians who advanced money. The taxation 
of the state was paid solely by the Plebeians, as the Patricians 
had ceased to pay their rent to the treasury for the public lands 
which they held. At the same time, the Plebeians (which body, 
we must remember, included also many men of birth and 
x 


(80) 
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wealth) were entirely excluded from public offices, and such 
a state of things could only end in an outbreak. According to 
the traditions on which we have to rely for this part of Roman 
history, such an event occurred in B.c. 493. 

2. The oppression exercised upon the debtors (who were im- 
Firet_ with- prisoned and flogged on failure to pay) caused a 
drawal of withdrawal (a secession) of the Plebeians in a body 
Mons Sacer. toa hill called Mons Sacer (“Holy Hill”) outside the 
Roman territory, and about 3 miles from Rome. Their declared 
purpose was to erect a new town, and dwell apart with equal 
rights, The Patricians were left helpless against foreign ene- 
mies, and as usual in such cases, made concessions when they 
were forced to terms. It was agreed that two officials should 
be appointed (to balance the two consuls, who were Patrician 
magistrates) for the defence of the commoners against the cruel 
exercise of the law of debtor and creditor. 

3- These new magistrates were called Tribuat Plebis ( Tri- 

‘Tribuni Sunes of the Commons”), and the title, in the later 

Piebis. development of the office, becomes very famous 
in aftertimes. These Z>ibunes acted as champions of the sub- 
ordinate class against all oppression, and pleaded in the law- 
courts on that behalf. The person of a Z7ibune was sacred and 
inviolable, and, in the exercise of his yearly office, he could for- 
bid the execution of the order of any official, or of any decree 
of the senate; he could pardon offences, and call to account all 
enemies of the commons under his charge. 

4 In Bc. 486 a att Cassius (tried for treason and put to 
First Agra death by the Patricians) is said to have carried the 
Fun Law. first of the famous Agrarian Laws, for limiting the 

amount of public land held by the Patricians, compelling them 
to pay tithe or rent for the land they held, and dividing surplus 
lands amongst the Plebeians, ‘The law was not acted on, 
through the violence and injustice of the Patricians. The 
Plebeians exercised some check from time to time, by the 
refusal to serve as soldiers, just as, in Tudor and Stuart times, 
our commons declined to furnish money, save on redress of 
grievances. In BC. 473, however, the tribune Genucixs (je-nu’- 
ci-us) was murdered by the Patricians, because he had called 
the consuls to account for not carrying the Agrarian Law into 

5. In ac. 471 a great advance was made by the Plebeians. 

‘They succeeded in carrying the famous Pubiiian Law (pro- 
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posed by the tribune Pudizius Volero), that the tribunes should 
in future be chosen only at the Comitia Tribuia (the tne pubtitian 
popular assembly), instead of in the Comitia Centu- Law. 

riata (assembly under Patrician influence), The Comitia Tributa 
also received the right of deliberating and deciding upon all 
matters that were open to discussion and settlement in the Comitia 
Centuriata, After this the struggle continued, and the commons 
found it a great disadvantage that there was no written law to 
control the chief Patrician magistrates (the consuls) in their 
dealings with the Plebeians. 

6, After violent opposition, and the increase of the number 
of tribunes to ten, it was carried by the Plebeians the pecem: 
(about B.c. 452) that ten commissioners (the famous vit. 
Decemviri, de-cem'yi-ri) should draw up a code of Jaws which 
should bind all classes of Romans alike. ‘The ultimate result 
was the compilation (and engraving on thick sheets of brass) of 
the first and only code of law in the Roman republic—the Laws 
of the Twelve Tables. These laws appear to have made the 
Comitia Tributa into a really national assembly for legislative 
purposes, embodying Patricians and Plebeians alike, and having 
the election of the lower officials—ediles, guestors, and tribunes. 
‘The Plebeians, however, were still kept out of a share in the 
lands which they conquered in war, and a time of trouble came 
in the usurpation and violence of the Decemviri. It is to this 
period that the story of Virginia and Appius Claudius belongs, 
for which we refer to Macaulay's Lays (Virginia, including the 
preface). For some years no tribunes were elected, and the 
commons were subject to wanton tyranny. 

7. In B.c. 448, the Plebs, for the second time, seceded to the 
Mons Sacer, and the Decemviri were obliged to give Second with- 
way. Tribunes were reappointed, and the new $jawal of | 
consuls were Valerius and Hora'tius. By them, in Mona Sacer. 
the Comitia Centuriata, the great Valerian and Horatian Laws 
were passed, which may be regarded as a first great charter of 
Roman freedom. A great increase of the power of the Ple- 
beians was hereby effected. The assembly of the tribes (Comitia 
Tributa) was now put on a level with the Comitia Centuriata, 
so that a Picbiscitum (plebis-ci'tum) or decree of the people's 
assembly, had henceforth the same force as one passed by the 
Comitia Centuriata, and became law for the whole nation. The 
struggle between the two orders, Patricians and Plebeians, con- 
finned. In Rc. 445 the Lex Canulcia, proposed by the tribune 
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Canuleius (can-u-le’us), was passed, sanctioning intermarriage 
(connudinm) between Patricians and Plebeians. 

8. The Patricians, foreseeing that the time would come when 
Military tsi the Plebeians must be admitted to the high offices 
anes with of the state, divided the powers of the consulship, 
power, and in B.c. 444 caused the appointment of Military 
Tribunes with consular power (Tribuni Militares Consulari Potes- 
fate), officers who might be elected from either order, as com- 
manders of the army, while the civil powers of the consuls were 
kept by the Patricians in their own hands. In xc. 443 the 
office of the Censors was established, with the proviso that they 
should be appointed only from the Patricians, and only by their 
assembly, the Comitia Curiata. In this office the Patricians 
undoubtedly gained an accession of power; the duties of the 
Censors have been already explained. : 

9. The power of the Plebeians grew by degrees through the 
Further strug- exertion of the prerogatives of the Tribunes, and 

jea between’ about B.C. 400 the office of the Military Tribunes 

and Piebeiane. (see above) became open to the Plebeians, and 
four out of the six were chosen from that order. After the 
capture of Rome by the Gauls (sc. 390), to be hereafter 
referred to, fresh troubles for the Plebeians arose. ‘Their lands 
near Rome had been laid waste, cattle killed, and implements 
of agriculture destroyed. Heavy taxes were imposed to make 
up for the loss of public treasure carried off by the Gauls, and 
soon the old trouble of debt arose, and consequent oppression 
by the Patrician creditors. 

to. The distress of the Commons increased until a great 
Licintus ang Temedy was found by two patriotic tribunes of the 
Bextir Plebs, Caius (ki'us) Zicin'tus Stolo and Lucius 
Sextius, who are regarded as the civil founders of 
Rome’s greatness, and the authors of the great Roman Charter 
of equality and freedom. These able, active, and determined 
men, after a tremendous struggle, fought with constitutional 
arms alone,—one in which the Romans showed that respect for 
law and authority which, in their best days, so honourably dis- 
tinguished them,—carried their point in the end. The victory 
was won through the use of the tribunitian power of stopping 
the whole machinery of government. Year after year, for ten 
successive years, Lecnius and Sextius were chosen tribunes, 
and, while the Patricians (a common device afterwards) gained 
over the eight other tribunes, and prevented the popular bills 
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being put to the vote in the Comitia Tributa, the two tribunes 
prevented the election of the Consular Tribunes (save in Bc. 
37%, for a war with the Latins), and other high officials, and 
would have no troops levied at all. 
tr. At last, in Bc. 366, the famous Lianian Laws were 
carried. Their provisions were these:—{1) That the The Lictaian 
interest already paid by debtors should be deducted © 
from the capital of the debt, and the reduced semainder paid 
off in three equal annual instalments; (2) That no one should 
hold above 500 jugera (about 280 English acres) of the public 
land, the surplus to be divided among the poorer Plebeians; 
(3) ‘That the military tribunate with consular power should 
be abolished, and the consulship restored, but one Consul, at 
Jeast, henceforward should be a Plebeian, Sextius was himself 
elected in B.c. 366 as the first Plebeian Consul. The Plebeians 
thus acquired perfect equality with the Patricians in the great 
stronghold of the constitutional offices—the Consulship; and 
this change was of the greatest advantage to the state, as the 
subsequent history shows that among the great men produced 
by Rome, both as commanders and as statesmen, the Plebeian 
houses could claim an equal share with the original Patrician 


opal 
‘e must here, once for all, guard the younger student 
against the notion (likely to arise from the modern yeture 
contemptuous use of the word “ jan”) that the the ‘Plebelan 
Plebeians, as an order, were composed solely of the “met 
mob of Rome, contrasted with the Patricians, as the nobles. 
The distinction of Plebcian and Patrician is here political, and 
the Plebeians included many wealthy and otherwise influential 
men, previously excluded by their descent from certain political 
advantages, just as in England, until the Catholic Emancipation 
Act was passed in the earlier part of the present century, a 
Roman Catholic, though of ducal rank and princely wealth, 
ue take no share in the deliberations of the House of 
rds. 

13. In nc. 339 Publitius Philo, Dictator in that year, carried 
the Publiiian Laws, which put the Plebeians on a [ite Pubiltian 
thorough practical equality with the Patricians. By 
these it was enacted (1) That a Plebiscitum Ae of the 
Comitia Tributa) should bind as law the whole people: this was 
@ reenactment of a provision of the Valerian and Horatian 
laws, which provision had either never been carried into effect, 
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or had become obsolete. {2) That the legislative power of the 
Comitia Curiata should be (practically) abolished: hitherto that 
assembly had possessed a right of vefo on measures proposed in 
the other Comifia, (3) That one of the Censors must hence- 
forth be a Plebeian. In p.c. 336 the Pretorship was thrown 
open to the Plebeians. 

14. In Bc. 300 the Lex Oguimia (carried by two of the 

Tribuni Plebis, the brothers Quintus and Cneus 

Bente end (né'us) Ogunius) stormed for the Plebeians the 
Aeren. stronghold of the state religion, by enacting that 
four of the eight pontiffs and five of the nine augurs should be 
taken from that order. The fontiffs and augurs, we may 
here explain, had charge of the religious ceremonies, and the 
augurs, who consulted the will of the gods by observation of 
the flight of birds, and so forth, had much political influence, 
residing in their ‘pone: of delaying the progress of measures in 
the Comitia, by declaring that the day was unpropitious for its 
meeting, and then no assembly could be held. In the same 
year, BC. 300, MY, Vale'rius, as Consul, re-enacted the Lex 
Valeria (one of the Valerian and Horatian Laws above men- 
tioned), De Provocatione (“On the right of appeal”), to the effect 
that every Roman citizen should have a right of appeal to the 
assembly of the Plebs against the sentence of the supreme 

jistrate. 

15. In Bc. 286 the Lex Hortensia, carried by Quintus Hor- 
ten'sius, Dictator in that year, confirmed the rights 
LexHortensla. of the Plebeians by solemnly re-enacting the lete 
Publilian Law, that the Plebisci'ta should bind the whole people 
as laws. The Senate was hereby deprived of its veto on the 
proceedings of the Comitia Tributa, and that assembly of the 
Commons became a supreme legislative power. 

16. This enactment followed the third and last secession 
‘third with. Of the Plebeians, which protest of the order took 
drawat of the form of a retirement to the Janiculan Hill of 
Plebelans. Rome. Henceforth there is an end of all political 
distinction between Patricians and Plebeians, and so-called 
equality of rights for both orders existed. The Comitia Tributa 
became now, however, the absolute legislative body in the state, 
the only check on that assembly being the vefe of the Tribunt 
Plebis, and this led afterwards to great intrigues on the part 
of the Patricians, in order to over one or more of the ten 
tribunes, and cause the ve/p to be exercised. 
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17. The general result of alt the above was that the constitu- 
tion of Rome had become a moderate democracy; constitution 
for the senate retained the power of taxation, and & moderate 
the chief judicial power, as the judges in the most democracy, 
important civil and criminal cases were taken from the sena- 
torial order. We have already stated that the senate held the 
general executive administration. That great body contained 
the political intelligence and practical statesmanship of the com- 
monwealth, and “in consistency and sagacity, in unanimity and 
patriotism, it was the foremost political combination of all 
times, an assembly of kings, which knew how to combine 
despotic energy with republican self-devotedness.”* Such was 
the end of the legitimate and constitutional development of 
the Roman state in its civil capacity. 





CHAPTER III. 


THE CONQUEST OF ITALY: MILITARY HISTORY 
OF ROME TO B.C. 266. 


1. With regard to Rome’s gain of territory during the mon- 
archical period, there has been preserved by the his- contests with 
torian Polybius (polib’i-us) a treaty concluded by the Btruscens. 
Rome with Carthage in B.c. 508, which proves that Rome pos- 
sessed at that time nearly the whole coast of Latium, from the 
mouth of the Tiber to the town of Anxur or Tarraci‘na. This 
dominion was soon afterwards lost, and it also appears from the 
legendary accounts that Rome at an uncertain date, perhaps 
about B.C. 500, was besieged and taken by the Etruscans, who 
made the Romans redeem their city and some territory around 
it to the south of the Tiber by an undertaking only to use iron for 
implements of agriculture, which of course implies the disarming 
of the people, The Etruscans, however, were soon afterwards 
defeated by an united force of the Latins and the Greeks of 
Cumz, and driven back to their own territory north of the Tiber. 

2. Rome soon recovered from the check she had received, 
and, in the times of respite from civil struggles, was Contests with 
engaged in war more or less successful, of which we oui eles. 
have accounts more or less legendary, with the ples. 
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neighbouring cities and peoples, including the 27'gué (to the east), 
the Vol'sci (to the south), the city of V¢# (north of the Tiber, 
in Etruria), and the Ziruscaxs, What seems certain amidst a 
chaos of romance is that by about B.c. 400 the power of Etruria 
had greatly declined, and that the large, wealthy, and powerful 
city of Veit had been taken by Rome and made her permanent , 

sion. The plebeians received lands in the Veientine (vé- 
Len'tin) territory, and further conquests in Etruria were made, 
including the city of Fade'rii. 

3. The Senontan Gauls (Senones, sen'o-néz) were a powerful 
Capture of Celtic tribe between the Seguana (st’qua-na) (Seine) 
Rome by i and the Ligeris (Loire). A part of this people about 
2. B.C. 400 crossed the Alps into Cisalpine Gaul, made 
settlements in Umbria, and penetrated into Etruria, The 
Romans sent orders to them to desist from the siege of Clu’- 
sium, and the Gauls replied by marching on Rome. The result 
was a total defeat of the Roman army (in B.c, 390) on the 
“ black day of Allia,” a little stream to the north of Rome, The 
day was marked ever afterwards in the Roman calendar as a 
dies nefastus (unholy day), on which no business could be law- 
fully done, and no sacrifice offered to the gods. Rome was 
then taken by the Gauls and burnt, the capitol itself being 
either occupied or bought off by payment of ransom, and the 
Gauls then retired with a great booty. These are the bare his- 
torical facts, with which alone we have to deal. The result to 
Rome was disastrous for the moment, but the Gallic invasion 
seems to have done Rome's work for her in one direction 
by completely crushing her old enemies the Zgui, who now 
disappear as an independent state. Rome then set herself to 
obtain by intrigue, alliances, and arms, the command of the 
cities of Latium, and, on the rebuilding of the city, was engaged 
in wars as before. . 

4. The Roman contests with the Vols’, Etruscans, and La- 
Firat Sam- 47 States were, on the whole, successful for Rome, 
nitewar. and by B.c. 375 the south of Etruria (lost by Rome 

on the Gallic invasion) had become permanently Roman terri- 
tory. In 2, 356 the Etruscans were defeated by Au'ti/us, the 
first plebeian censor and dictator, and further attacks by the 
Gauls were repulsed. Then began (about 8.c. 343) a struggle 
of the rising state against the powerful nation called the Sam- 
nites. Rome was for a time in alliance with towns of Latium 
and Campa’‘nia, and her war with Samnium was really the 
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beginning of the conquest of Italy. Some battles were gained 
by the Romans, but in B.c. 340 a treaty of peace and alliance 
was concluded with Samnium, and Rome then found herself 
face to face with a league of the Latins and Campanians, 

5. The Latin War began in B.c. 340, and lasted for three 
years. The Latin and allied forces were defeated conquest of 
in B.C. 340 near Mount Vesuvius by a Roman army “atum. 
under the consuls Mantius Torgua'tus and Deaus Mus, and 
after another Roman victory the subjugation of Latium was 
completed in B.c. 338. The great Latin league of cities came 
to an end; the lands of Latium were partly allotted to Roman 
colonies of plebeians established on the conquered territory as 
garrisons. Some of the Latins received the Roman citizenship, 
and some were made mere subjects, so as to divide the interests 
of the Latins and permanently strengthen the position of Rome. 
At the same time all the excluded Latins could look forward to 
acquiring Roman citizenship, and in this politic way the fidelity 
of all to Rome was secured. 

6, Thus strengthened Rome began her second Samnite war 
in B.C, 327, engaging in astruggle for for life and death, secon 
in which the nites fought with the heroic cour- site w 
age of their race, and repeatedly gained great battles over the 
Romans, but were at last overpowered by Roman perseverance, 
energy, and skill, The chief generals on the Roman side were 
Papirius (pa-pi'ri-us) Cursor (five times consul and twice dic- 
tator), and Fabius Max'imus. The great champion of the Sam- 
nites was the famous Caius (ki'us) Pontius (pon'shé-us), Ta 
BC, 321, after some victories, the Romans suffered both disaster 

disgrace in the surrender of a whole army to the Samnites, 
entrapped by them in two narrow mountain passes called the 
Caudine Forks, on Mount Tabur'nus, west of Beneven’tum, 
The victorious Pontius showed the greatest humanity to the con- 
quered Romans, and released the army on terms, which the 
Roman government repaid by breaking the conditions of sur- 
render, and refusing to give up conquests and to conclude an 
alliance. The Romans afterwards gained the upper hand, and 
the second Samnite war ended in B.c. 304 by a temporary sub- 
mission of Samnium, 

7. The Third Samnite war began in B.c. 298, and the Sam- 
nites were now aided, in their last desperate struggle Tnird sem- 
for national independence, by the Zfruscans, Um- nite war, 
brians, and Senonian Gauls. The Samnite generals, Pontius, one 
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of the great men of ancient days, and Ge/'lius Zgna'fius, made 
a brilliant strategical move by marching northwards into Etruria 
and joining their powerful confederates there with their whole 
force. In B.c. 295 the decisive battle of Senti’num (in Umbria) 
was fought. There the Romans, under fa‘bius Maximus, de- 
feated the Samnite confederates with great slaughter and the . 
loss of the leader Zgna'tius. For five years more the struggle 
was protracted. In B.c. 292 the gallant Pontius was defeated, 
taken prisoner, and barbarously executed by the Romans at 
their general's triumph in Rome. No more disgraceful act 
stains the annals of Rome than this cruel treatment of the gen- 
erous and gallant foe who, nearly thirty years before, had spared 
a Roman army at the Caudine Forks, and had forborne to seek 
vengeance for the vile treachery with which his mercy was 
requited. The great modern historian of Rome, Dr. Amold, a 
man whose own admirable character lends crushing weight to 
his deliberate condemnation of wrong, brands this infamous 
deed by declaring that “it proves but too clearly that, in their 
dealings with foreigners, the Romans had neither magnanimity, 
nor humanity, nor justice.” After the loss of Pontius the Sam- 
nites could only keep up a fitful struggle of detached parties, 
while the Roman armies marched to and fro, inflicting utter 
devastation on the land. In B.c. 290 the war ended with the 
entire submission of exhausted Samnium, and the Romans were 
now placed, by the conquest of the Samnites and Umbrians, in 
a position of mastery over Central Italy. 

8. The Romans, in their career of subjugation, had to deal 
next with the Ztruscans, and with the old foe, the 
Senonian Gauls. In 2.c. 283 the great battle of the 
Vadimo'nian Lake (in Etruria) was fought, and its 
results were great. The united army of the Gauls and Etrus- 
cans was totally defeated. Etruria’s day was done; the Senonian 
Gauls were, in the expressive Americanism, “wiped out.” The 
Romans were now masters of all Northern Italy. 

g. In B.c, 282 came the struggle in Southern Italy, with the 
Sebjuggtion Lucanians and Tarentines, which brought the 
ofSeuthem Romans into collision—legion against phalanz— 
Healy. for the first time, with Greek methods of warfare. 
An account of this has been given in the later history of Greece, 
dealing with the career of us (page 137). The preface to 
Macaulay's lay, Prophecy of Capys, should be read as a terse 
and vivid account of the origin, results, and significance of this 
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war. After Roman defeats by Pyrrhus in B.c. 280 (when the 
Consul Levinus (le-vi‘nus) was beaten at Heracée'a, in Lucania, 
on the river Si'ris), and in B.c. 279 at As‘culum (in Apu'lia), 
the war was virtually ended by the rout of Pyrrhus at Beneven’- 
tum (in Samnium) in 3c. 275. The Roman victor was the 
renowned consul Cx'rius Denta'tus, a fine specimen of the old 
Roman for courage, determination, and rugged simplicity of 
character and life. He was of Sabine origin; and soon after 
the magnificent triumph described in the lay above-named, he 
retired to his little farm in the Sabine territory, and tilled it 
with his own hands. The defeat of Pyrrhus was followed by 
the capture of Taren'tum, and the submission of the Luca’nians, 
Bruttians, and ali other peoples who had hitherto held out, or 
risen, encouraged by Pyrrhus, against Roman power in Central 
and Southern Italy. By the year 2.c. 266 the Roman conquest 
of Italy was completed, and the city on the Tiber was mistress 
of the whole extent of the land, from the rivers Ax'dicon (in 
north of Umbria) and Me'cra (in north-west of Etruria), on the 
north (the frontiers of Cisalpine Gaul), to the towns of 2A¢d- 
gum (on south-west coast—the toe), and Brundy'sium (on the 
Adriatic Sea-—-at the heel), in the south of Italy. 

10. Rome had thus become the most compact and powerful 

state in existence, and she was now to show the consolidation 

enius of her people for government by the method of Rome. 
in which the Romans consolidated and organized the territory 
which they had won. The conquered nations of Italy kept in 
the main their own laws, languages, and administrations, but 
they looked to Rome as their centre and their leader, whom 
they were bound to follow in war, and in connection with whom 
alone future advantages were to be acquired. 

11. The whole of Italy now comprised, in a political sense, 
three classes. These were (1) the Roman citizens Roman 
(Cives Romani), forming the Roman people in the _ sitizens. 
strict technical sense (fopulus Romanus), the governing body 
of the whole state. These citizens belonged (a) to the thirty. 
five tribes (or wards, or parishes) into which the territory of the 
city of Rome was divided, north of the Tiber beyond Veii, and 
south to the river Li’ris; (4) to Homan colonies established in 
different parts of Italy; (c) to various municipal towns which 
had received the Roman franchise. Nearly all of these citizens 
(the exceptions being the inhabitants of some of the municipal 
towns) had the right of voting in the Comitia Tributa at Rome. 
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12, (2) The Latins (called “Nomen Latinum,” or, “ the Latin 
ation. name). This must be understood in a technical, 
* not in a local, sense (as the towns of Latium 
were mostly municipalities with the Roman franchise), and 
applies to those who belonged to towns having the Latin fran- 
chise, given originally to the conquered towns of Latium, Any, 
male inhabitant of a town with this “Latin franchise” could, 
by holding a public office in his own town, become a full 
Roman citizen of the tribes, if he chose to remove to Rome. 

13. (3) The Socit or Allies (called also Faderate Civitates, ot 

Altes, Faderati); these were all the other communities of 
Italy, not included in(1)or (2). These A/éied States” 
really existed in various degrees of subjection to Rome, having 
no political privileges, and being bound to furnish troops for 
the Roman armies, but enjoying her powerful protection against 
foreign enemies. With regard to the Women Latinum and the 
Soci, Rome (i.e. the Cives Romant) retained the sovereign 
rights of making war in which all must join, concluding treaties 
by which all were bound, and coining money which all must 
recognize and circulate. In this excellent political system, 
which “reconciled municipal freedom with the unity and 
mpm ot the central power,” we see the fitness of Rome to 

ern what she had conquered, and how well she was adapted 

y the genius of her people to subdue and to form the world 
into one vast empire. By the conquest of Italy the wealth of 
the Roman state was greatly increased in the revenues derived 
from mines, forests, and harbours which she had acquired; the 
patricians and plebeians alike obtained “lands to hold and to 
till; a solid basis of power was obtained, on which to erect the 
imposing fabric of her vast dominion in the days to come. 

14. What Roman roads are we English people know, dwelling 
as we do in a land once conquered by Rome, and 
stamped by her, as she stamped all her conquests, 
with ineffaceable marks of her presence, her prudence, and her 
power. Many of our present highways run for many miles 
along the line of the old Roman roads, and “ Watling Street,” 
in the city of London, is the beginning of one that ran from 
Roman London northwards, These great roads were first made 
with the military purpose of providing a way that should be 
solid at all seasons of the year, for the march of legions and 
their heavy baggage through districts subdued by Roman arms. 
They were wonderful pieces of determined practical engineering, 
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and in order to carry them straight to the points aimed at, 
marshes and hollows were filled up, or spanned with viaducts; 
mountains were tunnelled, streams were bridged; no labour, 
time, nor money was spared. As they extended their power 
through Italy, the Romans constructed such roads as these in 
-various directions from the capital, and these great highways in 
Italy must be understood as representing others which were 
afterwards made, as need arose, in every part of the Roman 
Empire. 

15. The first and greatest of the Italian roads was the famous 
Appian Way (Via Appia, called Regina Viarum, ‘the Appian 
«Queen of Roads"), which was begun by Appius Wey. 
Claudius, censot in 3.c. 312. The struggle with the Samnites was 
at its height when 
this great cause- 
way, built with large 
square stones on a 

raised platform, was 
made direct from 
the gates of Rome 
to Cap’ ‘ua, in Cam- 

f pania. The Via 
‘Construction of a partion of the Appian Way Appia was after- 
wards extended, 
through Samnium and Apu'tia, to Brundu’sium (on the lower 
Adriatic), the port of embarkation for Greece. Parts of the 
original stone-work are existing at this day. Other great roads 
of Italy were the Via Aure'lia—the great coast-road north- 
wards, by Gen‘ua (Genoa), into Transalpine Gau i 
Flaminia, through Umbria to Arim‘inum; and the 
from woot through Cisalpine Gaul, to Placentia (pla-cen’- 
she-a). 








16. We here interpose, as 2 (ruce between the clash of arms in Rome's 
juest of Italy and in her foreign wars, a short account of 
the Roman gods and worship at the time when an ‘age of Ghlefdcitiesot 
faith” io Paganism still existed, The two original deities of 
the Roman Panthe‘on who belonged to it in common with that of the Greeks 
{with whom, as Aryans, they had a common ancestry), were the great Jupi- 
ter (answering to the Greek Zeus, and Vesta (the Greek Hestia). The chief 
deity of the tribes of Italy was Mars or Mo’vers, the god of “manliness,” 
and then, by a transition natural with the Romans, the god of war. The 
Roman gods of similar name to the Greck deities had often very different 
attributes, and must never be confounded with them. The Roman Aercedes 
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‘wat a god of property and commerce, quite distinct from the Greek demigod 

{hetects) with his heroig cxplewte and labours. The originally 
Sabine goddesces, the type of queenly womanhood, and Mineroa, 
the embodiment of wisdom, were great deities at Rome. Fa'nus, the god 
of opening and shutting (really a form of the sun-ged, who opens the day at 
his rising, and shuts up light at his setting) is well known from his image 
with double face, and from the covered passage at Rome (wrongly called 
2 temple), which was left open in war and closed up in peace. ‘anus is* 
only another form of Dianus (god vf day), and his sister was Diana, the 
moon goddess. 

17. We find also, as remnants of the olden worship before Rome existed, 
Deities of the certain deities of country life, Safur/nus was god of sowing 
country and and tillage, in whose honour a great festival in December was 
‘the household. celebrated, called the Safwrna'la—a ime of holiday, feasting, 
and social freedom for seven days. Céres was goddess of the comn-crops} 
Pailes and Faw/nus deities of flocks and shepherds, The chief domestic 
worship was that of Vesta, as goddess of the hearth, at whose rites the 
Roman father of the household officiated as priest, and only kinsmen could 
be present ; and of the La’res and Penales (pe-ni'té2), the spirits of ancestors 

c king, Romulus, was worshipped 









rods in important matters, the 
Romans employed ugurs to obeerve the fash of lightaing and 
Roman the flight of birds. This was done before every public act or 
* ceremony—the holding of Comitia and the fighting of a 
battle; and in faking the auspices, as 
the mummery of these officials was 
called, the Augur stool in a space of 
ground which he had consecrated by 
a-ceremonial for the purpose. Then, 
facing the south, be watched fora reply 
to his prayers, beseeching an ex) 
sion of the divine will. A flight of 
birds or other sign, appearing on the 
right hand, was unfavourable; on the 
deft, propitious. The Augur waited 
till the desired event occurred, and then 
announced the result. ut 2 Augur 
were present, signs might be sought 
_ Shs Samra? chithens;" carted 
about with an army on campaigns: if 
they ate their food heartily, it was 
favourable; ifnot, unlucky. In the first 
Punic war 2 Roman consul, who had 
the chickens with pis ‘on shipboard 
for the purpose of augury, was in- 
formed that they would not eat at all 
—the worst sg possible. * Let them 
drink then!” he cried, and flung them 
‘overboard into the sea. This may be taken as an example of how educated 
1 On this whole subject the reader is ‘Wilkins’ Primer, Komas A 
(Macmillan &* eee ro5-7et. Sa ee 
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Romans, long before the republic ended, dang evny ancestral eds and 
‘superstitions, and became ‘when they believed in anything, of the 
Greek philosophers’ belief in one divinity of whom they had thelr various 
conceptions, 


CHAPTER Iv. 


FOREIGN CONQUEST: HISTORY OF ROME FROM 
B.C. 266 to 133. 


1. We are now to see Rome engage in the greatest conflict of 
her history—that with the powerful maritime and pices op. 
commercial state, Carthage. It was a struggle pose inthe 
which, when it was fully developed, became for Pune Wars 
Rome a fight for national existence, in which her enemy was at 
the height of her power and resources, with Spain and Africa at 
her back, and with the first general of the age, perhaps of all 
ages, to command her armies. The interest of the Punic wars 
(as they are called from the word /v'nicus, the Latin equivalent 
of the Greek Phoinikikos—Phoznician, and, in a limited sense, 
Carthaginian, as used by the Greek historian Polyb'ius) is great 
and enduring. These wars were fought out “not merely to 
decide the fate of two cities, or of two empires; but to deter- 
mine which of the two races, the /#do-Germanic (otherwise 
Indo-European or Aryan), ot the Semitic, should have the 
dominion of the world. On the one side—the Aryan—was the 
‘genius for war, government, and legislation: on the other—the 
Semitic—the spirit of industry, navigation, and commerce, The 
future of Europe and the world depended on the issue of the 
contest, and the skill and valour, the determination and resource, 
displayed on both sides, have caused these wars of Rome and 
Carthage to remain most vividly impressed upon the memories 
of men.” 

2, We have already dwelt on the origin and commerce of 
Carthage (pages 64, 78), and seen her in conflict with Carts 
the Greeks in Sicily, fighting against the power of “**™*®* 
Syracuse, She had become, by the political and commercial 
energy of her citizens, the leading Phcenician state, ruling over 
U'tica, Hippo, Leptis, and other cities of Phcenician origin in 
Norther Africa. The Carthaginians paid also great attention 
to agriculture, and the whole of their territory was cultivated 
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like a garden, supplying the population with abundance of food. 
This fact, taken along with the wealth derived from her com- 
merce, explains to us how it was that a city with no large extent 
of territory was enabled to hold out so long against the utmost 
efforts of Rome, and at one period to bring her, as it seemed, 
to the verge of ruin. ‘ 
3. The Political constitution of Carthage was that of an oli- 
Remarks 0 on garchical republic, and her aristocracy is famed for 
the number of able men that came forth from its 
finn ate, ranks. On the otber hand, Carthage was weakened 
by the facts that she was dependent on mercenary troops in her 
wars, subject to revolts at home among the native populations 
whom she oppressed, and hampered by the factious spirit pre- 
valent among her leading men. Carthage had a great com- 
mercial genius, but no gift for assimilating conquered peoples, 
or for establishing an empire on a solid and enduring basis, an 
therefore, in the end, she succumbed to Rome, whose part it 
was to bring the nations under one wide long-enduring sway. 
The struggle of Carthage against Rome became, in fact, the 
contest of a man of the greatest abilities Hannibal—against a 
nation of the utmost energy and determination, and the nation, 
in the long run, won the day. 

4. The Carthaginians, at this time, held Corsica, Sardinia, 
pti je 2nd various colonies in Spain and possessions in 
‘War, B.C. Sicily. It was in Stay that the cause of quarrel 
“ru. between Rome and Carthage was found, and Rome 

picked the quarrel by interference in a loca matter at Messa‘na, 
H¥ero, King of Syracuse, as we have seen, soon came over to 
the Romans, who, after defeating the Carthaginian army and 
taking Agrigen'tum (uc, 262), determined to make themselves 
masters of Sicily. For this a fleet was needed, and with 
Roman energy they set to work and built one. Twice their 
squadrons were destroyed, but in Rc. 260 the consul Duifius 
gained a great naval victory at Afy‘/z, on the north-east coast 
of Sicily, and from this time Rome became more and more 
nearly a match for Carthage on her special element, the sea. 
The Romans invaded Africa without success (B.c. 255), but 
were generally victorious in Sicily. In Bc. 247 the great 
Hamilcar Barca (father of Hannibal and Has‘drubal) was 
appointed to the Carthaginian command in Sicily, and main- 
tained himself there with great patience and skill against all the 
Roman efforts. In B.c. 241, however, the Roman commander 
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Lute tius Cat ulus utterly defeated the Carthaginian fleet off the 
Aigates (¢-g2'téz) Islands, on the west coast of Sicily, and the 

Carthaginians then gave in, Sicily thus became (B.c. 241) the 
first Roman province, the whole island coming into the hands of 
‘Rome, except the territory of her faithful ally, Hi'ero of Syra- 
scuse. 

5. The Romans, with gross ill-faith and injustice, took advan- 
tage of a revolt against Carthage by her mercenary con, peg of 
troops to deprive her of Sardinia and Corsica (B.c, Serdinia, 
238), and Sardinia was made into a province. The camien, 
next exploit of Rome was the conquest of Cisa/- Gaul 
pine Gaul, which was completed by B.c. 222, and the Roman 
hold upon the new territory was confirmed by the establish- 
ment of military colonies at Placen’tia and Cremo‘na. 

6. Carthage had resolved upon revenge for past defeats and 
injuries from Rome, and intrusted her cause to that oy. cartha- 
great man Hamifcar Barca. He formed the bold ginianain 
and ingenious plan of creating for his country a new pain, 
empire in Spain, which might be used as a fresh base of opera- 
tions against the foe whom he hated with a deadly hate. From 
B.C. 237 to 229 (when he fell in battle) he was engaged in re- 
ducing a large part of Spain to submission by diplomacy and 

In 2.c, 221 his son, the illustrious Hannibal, took up 
the Spanish command, and he soon brought on a new conflict 
with Rome by his capture of her ally the city of Sagun'tum, on 
the north-east coast of Spain. 

7. The Second Punic War is too well known in every detail to 
need much description here. The hero of the con- Hannibal and 
test is Hannibal, one of the purest and noblest PYanwar, 
characters in history—a man of whom we know B.C. art-aoi. 
nothing save from his foes, and all their wrath and envy have 
not been able to disfigure the portrait which the facts have 
forced them to transmit to future ages. Great as a statesman, 
supremely great as a soldier, beloved by his troops, and justly 
dreaded by the most warlike people of the ancient world, Han- 
nibal stands forth an object for the highest admiration and 
esteem. Of his military capacity it is needless to say more than 
this, that two of the ablest generals that ever lived, Napoleon 
and Wellington, both pronounced Hannibal to be the greatest 
of ail commanders. 

3. In ac. 218 the Carthaginian general crossed the Alps after 
a five months’ march from Spain, and descended with a torre 

«3) 
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of war upon the Romans. With a force of 20,000 foot and 
Victories of 6000 horse he encountered the consular armies 
Hannibal. and defeated them at the rivers Zicinus (ti-ci’nus) 
and Zred'éa (z.c. 218), in Cisalpine Gaul, the Zras'imene Lake in 
Etruria (ac, 217), and, more decisively than all, and with 
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immense slaughter, at Canna, in Apu'lia, in B.c. 216, For fifteen 
years (BC. 218 to 202) Hannibal maintained his ground in 
Italy, defeating the Romans again and again, opposed by the 
cautious Fabius Maximus and the daring Marcel'lus (the con- 
queror of Syracuse), but unable to capture Rome, or to subdue 
Roman steadfastness and cot 

9. The chief causes of the ultimate failure of Hannibal, be- 
Causes of ‘Sides the doggedness of Rome’s resistance, were the 
Heanibal'e faithfulness of many of Rome's allies, especially 
eras the Latins, in Italy, the success of Roman armies 
under Publius Scipio in Spain (which was for the time subdued 
by Bc, 205), and the want of due support by Carthage to her 
great leader. The crisis came in B.c. 207, when Hannibal’s 
brother, Hasdrubal, crossed the Alps into Italy with a powerful 
army which, joined with Hannibal's in Southern Italy, would 
probably have effected the conquest of Rome, now almost 
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exhausted by her efforts and defeats. This was not to be. 
Hasdfubal was encountered, defeated, and slain by the Romans 
at the decisive battle of the Afetax'rus (a river in Umbria), one 
of the great critical contests in the history of the world. The 
junction of the forces thus prevented, Rome was saved, and in 
order to be rid of Hannibal the war was carried now into the 
enemy's country. 

10. Publius Scipio, who had been so successful in Spain, 
crossed from Sicily to Africa in B.c. 204, and did SO geipio Afri- 
well for Rome that Hannibal was recalled. The canus, 
Second Punic War ended with the defeat of Hannibal by Scipio 
at Za'ma (five days’ journey from Carthage) in B.c. 202, The 
conqueror gained the surname of Africa’nus. Hannibal lost his 
army, but not his fame. Rome was made certain now to rule 
the world. The terms of peace with Carthage made her for 
the time a mere dependency of Rome, All her foreign Pposses- 
sions were given up; her fleet was reduced to ten ships; she 
was to make no war without Rome’s permission; an enormous 
war-indemnity was exacted. 

tr. In Bc. 213 Rome attacked Philip V., King of Macedon, 
because he had made a treaty with Carthage, and Sobjugation 
after concluding an alliance with the A®tolians the of Macedon, 
Romans gained some successes over Philip in the First Mace- 
donian War, ending in 205. The Second Macedonian War 
(3.c. 200-197) put an end to Macedon’s supremacy in Greece 

the victory of the ex-consul /amininus (fla-mi-ni‘nus) at 
Cynoscephata (si-nos-sefa-lé) in Thessaly, B.C. 197. 

12, Anti'ochus the Great of Syria was next attacked. He 
had irritated Rome by meddling in the affairs of roman arma 
Greece, which he invaded in B.c. 192. He was de- {9 Asis. 
feated by the Roman armies both in Greece and Asia Minor, 
and in Bc. 188 made peace on terms that left Roman influence 
supreme in Asia Minor as far as the borders of Syria. 

13. The great Carthaginian, even after Zama, had not de- 
spaired of himself or of his country. He set vigor Fate of Han- 
ously to work at internal reforms in nibal 
@ view to renewing the contest with Rome; but hang thwarted 
by jealous and unpatriotic rivals, who also intrigued for his sur- 
render e the Romans, he fled to the court of Antiochus the 

reat of Syria in B.c, 194. In throwing awa: her ipa 
Carthage had lost her ost chance of reg: ining any oreal 
Hannibal was driven from his shelter with ociochus y the 
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Roman demand for his surrender, and took refuge with Pru'sias, 
King of Bithynia, for some years; but Roman dread of his abilities 
and influence pursued him, and, hopeless of escape, he poisoned 
himself about 3.c. 183, leaving Rome free at last to pursue her 
victorious career without any opponent likely to arrest it. 

14. A Third Macedonian War, begun in BC, 171, was waged 

ems by the Romans against King Perseus (per'sews), son 
gonquest of of Philip V., and ended with a great Roman victory 
Gresee, at Pydna in B.c, 168, and the extinction of Mace- 
don as a kingdom. After a revolt, called the Fourth Macedonian 
War, and a war against the forces of the Ache’an League, 
Corinth was taken by Mummius, as already related (page 139), 
and Macedonia and Greece became Roman Provinces (B.C. 147 
and 146). 

15. There was a powerful party in Rome (headed by the 
‘Third Punic famous and stern censor, For'cius Ca'to), who re- 
‘War, lentlessly insisted on the destruction of Carthage. 
Her warlike neighbour, Mastnissa (ma-si-nis'sa), King of Nu- 
midia, was encouraged by the Romans in harassing attacks, and 
in Bc. 149 Rome found a pretext for war, Her forces could 
not be resisted, and Carthage offered a complete submission, 
seeking the preservation of her commerce and her capital by a 
surrender of arms, war-ships, and the internal independence 
hitherto belonging to her. 

16. When Rome insisted on the destruction of the city of 
Siege of Carthage itself, and the removal of the inhabitants 
Carthage. to inland abodes, the Carthaginians took counsel of 

despair, and resolved to stand a siege within their strong forti- 
fications. Scipio Africanus Minor (really a son of Aimifius 
Pat lus, the conqueror of Macedonia, and adopted by a Roman 
custom into the Scipio family) conducted the three years’ siege 
of the great commercial city and her citadel, and Roman deter- 
mination as usual carried its point. After fearful house-to-house 
fighting the remnant of 700,000 people surrendered; the place 
was set on fire, and bumed for seventeen days; the ruins were 
levelled with the ground, and Carthage the proud city, alike 
with Carthage the commercial state, had ceased to exist, in Bc. 
146, the same year as saw the final conquest of Greece. Part 
of the territory was given to Masinissa of Numidia, Rome’s 
ally, part became the Roman Province of Africa. 

x7. The great peninsula to the west of Italy was inhabited 
chiefly by people called Jée'rians (not of Aryan race), and 
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by Celtic tribes who had made their way into the central 
part of the land. During the Second Punic War conguest of 
the Carthaginian dominion in Spain had been Spain. 
gained for Rome by the Scipios; but the inhabitants have 
always been hard to thoroughly master in war, and even the 
Romans found the task long and difficult. The north and 
north-west of the country, indeed, remained independent till 
the time of the empire. The Ce/tide'rians, tribes of mixed 
origin in central Spain, were conquered by about B.c. 180, after 
a long resistance. ‘The part of Lusita’nia (modern Portugal) to 
the south of the Tagus was mastered after a brave struggle main- 
tained for some years by a gallant leader named Viriathus (vi-i- 
a'thus), with whom the Romans made a treaty, prior to his assas- 
sination by their contrivance, in B.c. 140. The conquest of 
the centre and south of Spain was completed in the capture 
and destruction of the strong city of imantia (nu-man'she-a), 
near the source of the Douro, by Scipio Africanus Minor (the 
younger) in B.c. 133. The country had long before been divided 
by Rome into two provinces, respectively to the east and west 
of the Jberws (i-be'rus) or Zbro, called Aispa'nia Citerior and 
Hispa'nia Ulterior (‘“hither” and “ further” Spain). 

18. The subjugation of Spain, though still incomplete, was 
an important event in the development of the pomen infu: 
Roman dominion on the Mediterranean coasts. ence on 
We have already fully described the civilization with SP*!*- 
which the Romans became closely connected in their conquest 
of Greece and most of Asia Minor. In subduing Spain, Rome 
was taking civilization to a land of peoples almost new to the 
culture of the east and centre of the Mediterranean world. The 
inhabitants were brave, temperate, hardy, warlike, proud, and 
strongly attached to freedom, and they were now to show them- 
selves, in a marked degree, capable of taking up the new ideas, 
customs, and language conveyed into their midst by the con- 
querors. The country was in course of time quite transformed. 
and Romanized; the Latin language was adopted, the literature 
both of Greece and Rome was taught in the schools, and under 
the emperors many distinguished authors in the Latin tongue 
were of Spanish birth, The modern language of the country 
is so closely derived from Latin that a scholar can readily divine 
the general meaning without special study. 

19. In the history of Alexander's successors we have already 
referted to the kingdom of er’gamus (page 140), which be- 
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came very extensive after the defeat by the Romans of Anti- 
Romanac. ochus the Great of Syria in nc. 190. Rome then 
quiskion of gave nearly all the south and west of Asia Minor to 
mus. Eumenes /T, (eu'me-néz), King of Pergamus. In 

BC. 133, King Attalus Z/7, bequeathed the whole of his do- 
minions to the Roman people, and the Province of Asia was 
formed. 

ao, At the beginning of the period now treated of—s.c. 266 
of  ~~ome possessed only the peninsula of Italy; nor 
ton- was she mistress of the whole of that, for Liguria 

(i-gu’ria), the country of brave people south of 

Cisalpine Gaul, was not subdued till long after the second Punic 
‘War. At the close of this epoch—by Bc. 133—Rome was 
the one great power of the world—possessor of most that was 
worth having (save Gaul, Egypt, and Syria) on the Mediter- 
ranean shores. In Zusope, Asta, Africa, she ruled these terri- 
tories:-—/ialy, Sicily, Sardinia, Corsita, Cisalpine Gaul, the 
south and centre of Spain, the late territory of Carthage in Africa, 
Northern and Southern Greece, and most of Asia Minor. Wher- 
ever she had not yet carried her conquering arms, the Roman 
name had become one of fear to the nations who had seen 
country after country mastered or absorbed by the all-embrac- 
ing irresistible Republic. 

ax, The conquered provinces were governed by ex-consuls 
Proconsuls 2nd ex-praetors, who went out there with the title of 
and Propre- Proconsul or Proprator, attended by a whole army 
bis of officials. The wealthy order in the state known 
as the Z¢’uites (Anights) farmed the taxes and the tribute levied 
from the provincials, and pudéica’nt, or collectors of public 
revenue (the pudlicans of Scripture), were scattered over the 
whole Roman world, and were held in very bad repute. The 
Proconsuls and Proprators had the highest military and civil 
powers in their governments, and their eager desire to retum 
to Rome with abundant means caused gross oppression of the 
people in the provinces. The grand passion of the Romans 
at this time was to amass money, whether by plunder in 
war, usury at home, or speculation and commerce abroad. 
‘The provincial governors received gifts from states and kings 
Rot yet subdued, bribes for their decisions in law-suits, and a 
share of the plunder made by extortionate tax-gatherers. 

22. As the senate alone appointed the provincial governors, 
and confined the appointments to senators, it was the chief object 
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of a rising citizen of Rome to become a member of that rul- 
ing body. The position could only be reached by potticel 
holding the high offices in the state which have been ¢orraption, 
already mentioned, and in order to secure election by the assem- 
blies (Coms#ia) to these offices, it was needful to get the votes 
of the people by providing expensive shows in the theatre and 
circus, and, as degradation deepened, by direct bribes. After 
passing through the quzestorship, sedileship, preetorship, and con- 
sulship on these terms, a man would enter the senate with an 
enormous load of debt, and could only hope to pay his creditors 
and acquire a fortune for himself by the proceeds of his term of 
office in a province as Propretor or Proconsul. It is true that 
a provincial governor was liable to prosecution at Rome on his 
return, for crimes committed in his public capacity; but the 
senatorial judges before whom he would have to appear were 
as much open to bribes as the voters in the Comitia, and part 
of the plunder of the provinces was thus devoted to securing 
impunity at Rome for those who robbed Rome’s unhappy 
subjects, 

23, The old class of Roman citizens, under the military sys- 
im of universal Levee an the lowses of the Fianle Sgemation® 

other wars, tly dimi in numbers. offoman 

The soldiers of the armies that went out to the tltirens. 
provinces often remained there as military colonists, and Rome 
and Italy received in exchange millions of foreign slaves. These 
men, frequently set free, became Roman citizens, and the old 
race, both in the city and in Italy at large, rapidly degenerated 
through intermarriages of Italians with these foreigners from all 
quarters of the Roman world. The lower order in Rome thus 
became in time a mere mob, living in idleness by the price of 
its votes, and on the cheap or gratuitous corn from Sicily and 
Africa, which was distributed by the senate to appease popular 
discontents. The original Pafricians and Plebcians had become, 
as stated in the general sketch above given, classes of rich men 
and paupers, with no middle class id oman-farmers (or pea- 
sant-proprietors) and merchants to hold the political balance, 
and give stability to the constitutional order of things. 

24. The sudden and vast increase of wealth flowing to Rome 
from such conquests as those of Carthage, Greece, social corrup- 
and Asia, brought with it great luxury and its atten- > 
dant vices. The newly-enriched senators and knights, spurning 
the protests and scorning the example of such men 2s Cato 
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the censor, and those who kept to the olden simple style of 
life, plunged into all the extravagances that Greek and Asiatic 
fashions prompted, and that Roman want of purity in taste soon 
carried to a monstrous excess. Money was lavished upon 
mansions in Rome, decked out with richest furniture and plate; 
on country houses, pleasure-grounds, and fish-ponds to supply 
a favourite Roman food; on dancing-girls, musicians, and troops 
of like artistic or of menial slaves; on foreign wines and dainty 
dishes; on toadies and buffoons. The old regard for marriage 
and the sanctity of home declined, and Roman conquests had 
thus caused evils that were swiftly sapping the very foundations 
of the free state—the grand old republic of Rome. 


25. A more beneficial use of the ‘new wealth was the employment of 


Roman it by ambitious men, and by the state officials, on works of 
Baril, ___,, public service and ‘adomment. There were buildings st 
and Porticoes. Rome called Basifice, which served as courts of law and as 


of meeting (like our Exchanges) for men of business. Of these 
[which were rectangular halls, with rows of columns, and a recess at one 
end for the tribunal), the Basilica Por’cia was erected in B.C, 184, the Basilica 
Fulvia in 179, and the Basilica Semprénia in 171. The Porticoet (Porticus) 
were covered and paved walks, open on one side, and supported by 
columns. The Porticus Metelli was built by the Proprietor Metellus after 
his triumph (in the technical sense— 
thegran roceasecm already deter sabe) 
over é ‘seus, King of 
B.C. 1 
26, Among the most important 
* and celebrated of the 
pablic works o ‘ancient 
Rcedict, Rome were the dove 
ducts (Aguailuctus or Agua), for 
mpplys lying the city with water from 
the hills outside. “Some of thesejare 
still used to supply modern Rome. 
Of others the sopencoas remains are 
visible in the Campagna di Roma 
{the undulating district round Rome), 
and in vasions countries which were 
formerly provinces empire. 
‘The first of these was the 4gua Appia, 
begun by the censor meat Agpias Clandius 
in Bo. 313. ar ‘io Vetus (or 
“‘ancient Anio"), begun in B.C. 273, 
eS eg ee a a vie - 
Aso miles away. It was mostly undergroun 1e windings 
the course taken made the whole work over 40 miles in length. The Agua 
Marcia, famed for the coldness and purity of the water which it conveyed, 
‘was built in B.C, 144, at the public expense, by the pretor Quintus Marcixt. 
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‘It began nearly 40 miles from Rome, and was of t height and sol 
reetaling fat Several tales ou arches of whichtremaiea ice all v ible, 

such works as these the Romans displayed the practical character which 
belonged to them. 


27. “The physical might of Rome had subdued Greece, but 
the mind of Greece mastered Rome. The Greeks gist inau- 
became the teachers of their conquerors. The gnce on 
deities of Greece were incorporated into the national ] 
faith of Rome. Greek literature became the education of the 
Roman youth. Greek philosophy was almost the only philo- 
sophy the Romans knew. Rome adopted Grecian arts, and was 
moulded by contact with Greek life. In name and government 
the world was Roman, in feeling and civilization it was Greek,”* 
In accordance with this, we find that the chief works of art at 
Rome either came from Greece as part of the plunder of war, or 
were executed there by Greek artists of the later school. Ele- 
gance and culture were by nature foreign to the Romans; these 
they sought from Greece, and large numbers of Greek slaves 
were brought to Rome. These Greek slaves and freedmen 
acted as superintendents of factories and teachers of the chil- 
dren. The city population also included large numbers of 
Greek musicians, teachers of rhetoric, philosophers, secretaries, 
and copyists (an important class when there was no printing), in 
Many cases inmates of the houses of the great, whom they 
instructed and amused. e effect of Greek culture and philo- 
sophy on the old religious belief is also to be observed. Reli- 
gion declined into mere expediency. ‘The educated class pro- 
tected popular superstitions which they despised themselves, 
and it was said that two soothsayers could not meet in the 
street without laughing in each other’s face at the mockery of 
their professing belief in the observation of omens and signs 
from heaven as revealing the divine will. 


28. Roman literature, as we know it, only came into existence five cen- 
turles after the foundation of the city. The old rude Roman py, p, 
ballads are entirely lost, and the first Roman poet was Zivins Barly Roman 
Androni'cws (a native of Magna Gracia), a by whom 
‘was performed at Rome in the year B.C. 240. He took his comedies and 
tragedies from the Greek, being master of both tongues. He was followed 
by Wa’vius, a Campanian, who adapted (from the Greek) comedies in which 
he attacked the Patricians. An epic poem of his on the first Punic War 
furnished matter to En‘nius and Virgil. Neevius died about 2.¢. 200, 
The founder of Roman literature is generally said to be Ennius, a native of 


1B. W. Robertson, Sermons. 
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Magna Gravis, He flourished between 5.c, 200 and 170, Enteius wrote 
an epic poem, in dactylic hexameters, on the annals of Rome, and this work 
was the chief epic poem in Latin until Virgil, borrowing largely from his 
predecessor, surpassed him in his immortal “/neid.” Of the above three 
authors—Androni'cus, Nevius, En'nius—we have only the scantiest re- 





mains. 
2g. Of that great comic genius P/autus, who wrote between B.C, 225 and. 
18s, we can judge for ourselves. Twenty of his playe remain 
Flautue and and modern opinion has ratifed the verdict of the Romans, 
ys with all classes of whom Plautus was a great favourite. He 
did not merely translate old Greek comedies, but used their plots and 
characters for real Roman work as to dialogue and detail. His plays hare 
found imitators among modem writers of the highest onder, including the 
great Frenchman Moliére, Plautus and Terence are familiar to select 
modern audiences from the performance of some one or other of their plays 
at Westminster School every Christmas,  Zzrence, ot to give him his full 
name, Terentius {te-ten’she-us) Afer—“ Terence the African,” was born 
at Carthage in B.C, 195, and died in 159. We have six of his comedies, 
adapted from the Greek, and written in Latin of perfect elegance and 
purity. The tragic poet Pacs‘vius, whose works are lost, flourished about 
B.C. 160. He is said to have been an accomplished and vi writer, 
Another tragedian, named Ac'cius, was somewhat later than Pacwvins, 
Roman tragedy, like Roman comedy, was largely imitated from the Greek. 
3. During and after the Second Punic War (8.c, 218-202) the historical 
writers Fa'bins Pictor and Cin'cius Afimen'tus, occur; they 
prose- wrote (in Greek) an account of that struggle, The famous 
censor for'cius Cato (died 8.C. 149) wrote a historical work 
‘an events from Rome's foundation till his own time; it was called 
“*Origines” (as giving the origins of Italian towns), and is the ist prose 
work in Latin of which we have any considesable remains. 








CHAPTER V. 
DECLINE AND FALL OF THE REPUBLIC, B.C, 133-27. 


1. The “buming question” and grand grievance with the 
‘Theland mass of the people in Italy was the land question. 
question. The Lianian Law of B.c. 366, limiting the amount 

of public land to be held by Patricians, and providing for the 
distribution of the surplus among the Plebeians, had not been 
carried out, and the former corn-lands of Italy were now turned 
into pasture-land held by the rich in vast domains, while the 
old race of peasant-proprietors had become almost extinct. The 
people had not only lost the land, but the love of labour, and 
were crowded into the towns, where they lived on the 

and bribes of the wealthy, and were constantly and increasingly 
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degraded by association and intermarriage with the slave popu- 
lation that now flooded Italy. 

2, Tiberius Gracchus, a son of the famous Cornelia (a daughter 
of Scipio Africa’nus, the victor at Zama), became a 
Tribune (Zribunus Picdis) in B.c. 133, and at once 
took up the cause of his poor and oppressed fellow-citizens, 
His object was to give a share of land (the pudlic land, which 
belonged to the state, and therefore to the people) to each free 
citizen, and so to people Italy once more with citizens instead 
of slaves, and to restore agriculture, which had vanished into 
pasturage. He therefore proposed a bill to enforce the Licinian 
Law, and on the death of Attalus, King of Pergamus (bequeath- 
ing his kingdom and property-+to the Roman people) Gracchus 
proposed that this property should be distributed so as to allow 
the new class of small landowners to stock their little farms. If 
these measures had been carried out, a new middle class would 
have been created, which would have done much to avert ruin 
from the republic. The jealous and avaricious nobles rose, and 
with their own hands and those of their retainers murdered 
Tiberius Gracchus in the Forum during the voting for his 
second tribunate in B.c. 132. His brother, Cains Gracchus, was 
tribune in Bc, 123 and 122, and carried several laws in favour 
of the poor; but he also was driven to death by the Senatorial 
party in 121, during a furious outbreak, which ended in the 
wholesale murder of his adherents in Rome. ‘The treatment of 
the Gracchi by the Patricians was of itself sufficient to show that 
the old Roman respect for law—the basis, the essence, the very 
life of a free state—had now vanished away. The legislation 
of the Gracchi was ultimately, and most of it immediately, 
neglected or repealed, and the last chance of saving the republic 
was lost. 

3. The internal history of Rome—almost everything apart 
from foreign conquest—becomes now a history of cyarecter 
the struggles and domination of individuals, and of internat 
the principle at work is mainly the ascendency of = *tErlee. 
physical force. The contests waged involve an aristocratic 
and a popular side—a party striving to maintain the privileges 
of the existing Roman citizens and the predominance of the 
Senate, and a party determined to make free citizens of all the 
inhabitants of Italy, and to break down the remaining power of 
the aristocracy. 

4. The Roman senate was at this time composed, not of the 
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able and patriotic statesmen of the past, but of short-sighted 
Debasement selfish oligarchs, who cared for little besides the 
sf thesenate. power wielded in the consulship, the vanity gratified 
in a “Triumph,” and the greed glutted in a provincial govern- 
ment, On his return from abroad the Roman froconsul or pro- 
prator generally gave himself up to ease and luxury for the rest 
‘of his days, and let politics alone when they had given him all 
he cared for. The senate had thus become quite unfit to rule 
at a time when firm and wise control was more than ever needed, 
We have now to deal very briefly with the fighting of factions, 
the continued foreign conquests, and the civil wars of eminent 
leaders, which form the scene amid which the last eentury of 
the republic passed away. 

5. Between Bc. 125 and 120 the Allobroges (al-lob'ro-ges) 
Romancon. 2nd other tribes in the south of Gaul were subdued, 

westsin = the colony of Ague Sex'fie (the modern Asx) was 
male founded there, and a Roman province was made in 
BC, 120, called by the Romans “ Provincia” or “the Province,” 
as opposed to the rest of Gallia; hence comes the modern name 
of that district—Provence, 

6. Jugurtha, King of Numidia (north-west of Africa), was 
The Jugur- grandson of Masinis‘sa, whom we have noted (page 
thiné Wer. 200) as a thom in the side of Carthage at the close 
of the second Punic War. His connection with Rome is re- 
markable for the gross corruption thereby revealed in the Roman 
senate, members of which Jugurtha bribed to connive at his in- 
trigues and crimes for the possession of the throne of Numidia, 
The war between Rome and Jugurtha lasted from Bc, 111 to 
106, and in the course of it Jugurtha corrupted by bribes two 
Roman commanders, and defeated another. The great Roman 
general Ma'rius ended it by defeating and capturing Jugurtha 
(3.¢. 106), who was thrown into a dungeon and starved to death 
after his conqueror’s triumph in 104. Numidia became a Roman 
province about sixty years later. 

7. The celebrated Marius, who was seven times consul, was 
Mariusang OMat Arpinum (ar-pi'num) (birthplace also of the 
the Cimabrian great orator Ciro) in Latium. He appears in the 
ve civil struggles as champion of the popular element 
against the Roman aristocracy. He was one of the ablest generals 
that Rome produced, but claims no higher place in politics than 
that of a bold, rude, unscrupulous, and arrogant soldier immersed 
in civil strife, The Cimbri were a Celtic people in the north-west 
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of Germany; the Zew tones (or Zeufons) were a German (Zew- 
ton'ic) tribe on the Baltic coast. These tribes, to the number of 
300,000 fighting men, with their wives and children, moved 
southwards through Gaul, and, as they neared Italy, defeated 
several Roman armies with great slaughter between B.c. 113 
and 10g. After an unsuccessful attack on Spain they returned 
to the Provincia (south of Gaul), and there Marius saved the 
Roman Empire from being prematurely overwhelmed by nor- 
thern barbarians. In B.c, 102 he annihilated the Zéwtones in 
a great battle near Ague Sextie (Aix), on a spot where the 
modern village of Pourridres still preserves the name of Campi 
putridi (putrefied fields”), given to the battle-ground from the 
number of decaying bodies. In nc. 101 Marius destroyed the 
Cimébri at the battle of Vercelle in Cisalpine Gaul. 

8, The Social or Marsic Var was one of the great contests 
of Rome in the field of battle. The Italian tribes the social 
—the chief who took part in the war being the Wer. 
Marsi, Picen'tes, Pelig/ni, Samnites, Ap'uli, and Luca’ni—were 
now claiming the full Roman citizenship, just as the Plebeians 
had done in the old struggles with the Patricians. Rome had 
given up her old wise policy of making new citizens out of sub- 
jects, and she was now to suffer for it in a tremendous and 
dangerous conflict with the brave and indignant Italians. ‘The 
Latin colonies were faithful to Rome, and this alone saved her 
from ruin. The war continued during two years, B.C. 90-89, 
and was of the most sanguinary and desperate character. In 
B.C. 89 Asculum in Picenum (pi-cé‘num) was taken by the Ro- 
mans and destroyed. The Romans had already detached some 
of their enemies by passing the Lex Julia, giving the Roman 
franchise to the Latin colonies, and to such of the Italian allies 
as gave up the contest; and after further Roman successes the 
matter ended in Rome's granting all the demands of the Italian 
confederates, when 300,000 brave men had fallen on both sides. 
‘The Lex Julia was extended to the citizens of all towns in 
alliance with Rome throughout Italy, that is to the Soci (see 
ch. iii, 13), and on compliance with certain formalities the Roman 
franchise was thus carried to the borders of Cisalpine Gaul, 

9. Mithrida'tes, King of Pontus, on the Euxine Sea (a realm 
originally formed by a satrap’s revolt from the old mithridatic 
Persian empire), was a man of boundless energy and w#'s- 
great ability, who in pc. 88 attacked the neighbouring coun- 
tries Phrygia and Galatia, and became master of the Roman 
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province of Asia, where he carried out a general massacre of 
the Roman residents to the number of scores of thousands. In 
the jirst Mithridatic war (p.c. 88-84) Sulla, an able general, 
and leader of the senatorial party at Rome, defeated the troops 
of Mithridates in Greece, and brought him to terms—Mithridates 
giving up his conquests and paying a large indemnity. The 
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second Mithridatic war lasted from 3.c. 74 to 63, and arose out 
of a claim to the possession of Bithynia, bequeathed by its late 
king, Nicomedes {ni-co-mé'déz), to the Romans. The chief 
generals on the side of Rome were Zucui'/us and the famous 
Pompeius (pom-pé'yus) Magnus (Pompey the Great, the future 

onist of Julius Czsar), Mithrida’tes being assisted by his 
son-inlaw Tigranes (ti-gra'néz), King of Armenia, The power 
of Rome prevailed of course in the end, and Mithridates, 
driven from his throne by her arms and by domestic rebellion, 
died in B.c. 63 in what we now call the Crimea. 

10, Meanwhile Rome had been plunged into a civil war, 
Civiiwarot This sanguinary contest lasted from x.c. 88 to 82, 
Merlusand and presents a dreary scene of massacre and plunder. 
Sulla. It began in a rivalry as to the command in the first 
Mithridatic war, and Sulla, having ready an army to which 
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the senate had appointed him, marched on Rome and drove 
Marius into exile, nc. 88. It was then that Marius was seen 
“sitting on the ruins of Carthage,” according to the well-known 
story. In B.c, 87 Cimna, a supporter of Marius (after Sulla 
had gone to Greece against Mithridates), roused the party and 
recalled Marius. Rome was forced to yield, and a fearful 
massacre took place of the senatorial and other enemies of 
Marius, who died in 3.c. 86. In B.c, 83 Sulla returned to 
Italy, and defeated the partisans of Marius (who were sup- 
ported by a Samnite army) in a terrific battle outside the Co/- 
dine Gate of Rome (n.c. 82). A general slaughter of the oppo- 
site faction throughout Italy now followed, proscriptions or lists 
of the doomed being regularly published. In 3,c. 81 Sulla was 
made “dictator” by the senate, and his soldiers and the sup- 
porters of the senatorial party were rewarded by the plunder 
derived from the confiscated wealth of nearly three thousand slain 
Equites {the rich tax-farming class), and of such senators as 
were of the Marian faction. 

rr Sulle hor. bien an leper revolution, undoing the 

nul islation of past times, reducing the power Semin 
Of the ‘Zhiduni Plebis and abolishing the powers of SSR 3a" 
the Comitia Tribute, He also established many **** 
military colonies throughout Italy, dividing the lands amongst 
his old soldiers. In B,C. 79 Sulla suddenly resigned his power, 
and died in ne. 78. The char he made in the constitution 
were of little moment really, as the free state was virtually dead, 
and greater men than Marius and Sulla were coming to the 
front to contest the sovereignty of the Roman world. 

12. Cneius Pompeius was one of the ablest generals produced 

ancient Rome. He was born in B.c. 106, and pompey,the 
fought with great distinction on Sulla’s side in the Great. 
civil war with Marius. He succeeded Sulla as head of the 
aristocratic (senatorial) party. After some successes against 
Roman revolt in Spain (B.c. 76-71) Pompey became consul in 
B.C, 70, and now figured as the popular hero, undoing some of 
Sulla’s legislation. In s.c. 67 the famous Gadinian Law (giving 
special powers for the object in view, and carried by the tribune 
Gabinius, ga-bi‘ni-us) gave Pompey a grand opportunity, which he 
used with consummate ability. The Mediterranean Sea was at 
this time infested by pirates so numerous and bold that they plun- 
dered cities on the Greek and Asiatic coasts, threatened Rome 
with starvation by cutting off the corn-ships coming from Africa 
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and Egypt, and seized persons for ransom not far from Rome 
itself. In three months, by skilful arrangements, wise choice of 
subordinates, and determined action, Pompey swept the great 
central sea clear of these rebels and marauders from end to end, 
and, pursuing the chief body to their nests and strongholds on 
the coast of Cilicia, drove them to death or to surrender. 

13. This exploit was followed by his successes in Asia against 
Victories of AMithridates and Tigranes, already referred to. Pon- 
Pompey. tus was thus made a Roman province in 8.c. 65. In 
B.C. 64 Pompey made Syria a province by deposing the king 
Antiochus. In 63 he subdued Phantcia and Palestine, cap- 
turing Jerusalem (as already related, page 60), and retuming 
(with a splendid ¢rivmph) to Rome in 3.c. 61. Three other 
prominent men (one supremely great, as will be seen) had now 
arisen in Rome: these were Cicero, Crassus, and Julius Cesar. 

14. Marcus Tullius Cicero (often called “ Tudly” in old Eng- 

cassie lish authors) is one of those men of olden time 
"whose moral portraits are most familiar to the 
moderns. We know him not only from contemporary history, 
but from his numerous letters to friends, which, besides supply- 
ing a large Pare of that history, depict the man himself in vivid 
colours, Cicero was born at Arpi'num, in Latium, in B.c. 106, 
and after a studious youth and Say manhood spent on law, 
philosophy, and rhetoric, became a distinguished orator about 
B.C. 76. He addressed assemblies on public questions in the 
forum at Rome, and also practised as an advocate in the law- 
courts. After passing through the regular gradation of state- 
offices as guestor, curule edile, and praetor, he became consul in 
B.c. 63. His exploit in this capacity (which Cicero himself 
never forgot, nor allowed the world to forget) was the crushing 
of Catiline’s conspiracy, for which the great orator received 
from the senate the title of “Pater Patria” (Father of the father- 
and”). Cicero’s political position was that of a general sup- 
porter of the aristocratic or senatorial party. As an orator 
Cicero was supremely great; as an accomplished man of letters 
he was a master of style, and had a great variety of attainments; 
as a statesman he was patriotic, shrewd, weak, and vacillating; 
as a man he was vain, honest, and amiable. 

15. Marcus Crassus was a man of great political influence in 

Rome, because he was by far the richest man there 
"the possessor of mines, estates, mansions let at 
high rents, and hosts of slaves, who were taught to work at 
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handicrafts which brought in jaree § gains to their owner. In 
B.C. 70 Crassus became consul, and feasted all Rome at ten 
thousand tables, besides giving out corn enough to keep every 
citizen and his household for three months. His wealth and 
his zealous courting of the citizens by studied affability, and by 
service rendered in the law-courts to those who needed an 
advocate, gave him much popularity: he had half the senate in 
his debt, and he could afford to bribe all judges whom eloquence 
could not reach. He was no statesman, and could only have 
acquired such weight as he did in so corrupt a condition of 
things as he found existing in Rome. He was one of the 
leaders of the aristocratic 

16, In naming Caius Julius Cesar we name the man who is 
universally admitted to be the foremost man in all 
the world’s history for varied and, in almost al! 
departments, consummate ability. Naturally good-hearted, 
keenly intelligent, brave as a 
lion, charmingly and weightily 
eloquent, endued with a mar- 
vellous memory for things and 
persons, boundless in genero- 
sity, cool in anger, gracious in 
manner, the favourite of the 
people, the best-beloved cour- 
tierof Roman ladies, one of the 
purest and most forcible of 
writers, highly accomplished in 
all the arts of a man of fashion 
and of a statesman and a man 
of action—he presents a dazz- 
ling picture in the union of 
many qualitiesand attainments, 
some one or two of which suf- 
fice to make a man distin- 
guished among ordinary men. In person he is described as “tall, 
slight, handsome; with dark piercing eyes, sallow complexion, 
large nose, lips full, features refined and intellectual, neck sinewy 
and thick . , . his dress of studied negligence.” He was a 
noble of the highest position, as born in one of the best of the old 
Roman families, but he became in a sense the popular champion 
as leader of the Marian party a good many years (about fifteen) 
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after the death of Marius; and, filled with the determination of 
making himself ultimately master of the Roman world, he used 
all men and every means with the greatest skill to bring about 
that preordained result. Casar was a man who could thoroughly 
“appreciate the wants of the moment and the problems of the 
future;” he was also one who could make instruments for his 
work out of the ideas, the circumstances, and the politicians of 
his day, and _so he commanded and achieved, in the end, com- 
plete and brilliant success. He was one of those world-historical 
men who possess at once an insight into the requirements of 
the time, a perfect knowledge of what is ripe for development, 
and the heroic qualities of courage, patience, and. endurance 
needed by him who is to create a new world out of the dis- 
ordered elements of existing decay, and to raise the imposing 
fabric of imperialism on the ruins of a republic. Julius Caesar 
was born in B.c, 100, and gained early distinction as a soldier 
and an orator. After being Questor, 4dile, and Pretor, he 
warred successfully in Spain (as Propretor) in n.c. 61, returning 
to Rome in the following year. ‘This brings us to the remark- 
able coalition known as the “ First Triumvtrate.” 
7. In nc. 60 the three chief men of Rome—Casar the 
Pint Tetum. statesman, Pompey the general, and Crassus the capi- 
tee talist—made an arrangement for thedivisionamongst 
Hiemaives of all the real power in the state, The command 
of money gave them the possession at will of armies of those 
soldiers who had now become mercenaries instead of Roman 
citizens owing obedience to the constitution; and in Pompey 
and Cesar was found abundant skill to direct the military 
force which would at any moment put the Senate and its sup- 
porters at their mercy. Cicero held aloof when Caesar wished 
him to join the league, and vainly hoped to be able yet to pre- 
serve the commonwealth. It was clear that a struggle for 
supreme power in the hands of one must sooner or later arise. 
18. In B.c. 59 Caesar was consul, and carried a land bill, 
CesarCon- ‘dividing the rich soil of Campania in allotments 
gul and Pro- amongst the poorer citizens. On the close of his 
conmel: year of office he was appointed Proconsul of the 
provinces of Cisalpine Gaul, Idfy'ricum, and Transalpine Gaul 
for the term of five years, with the command of four legions 
{about 25,000 men). It is surmised that Casar sought this 
important and difficult provincial government with the express 
object of gaining military fame, and of forging (in the training 
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of an army devoted to his service) the weapon which would be 
needed in the contest that was sure to come. 

19. During Casar’s campaigns in Gaul (where his govern- 
ment was prolonged for a second five-year term) one Downfall of 
of the members of the Triumvirate disappeared Crassus. 
from the scene. Crassus, after holding the consulship with 
Pompey in B.c. 55, went out as Proconsul to the province of 
Syria in 54. His greed of wealth, and desire for the military 
fame which he envied in Czsar and Pompey, brought him to 
ruin when he was induced to attack the kingdom of Parthia—a 
realm which requires a brief account here. 

20. Parthia enjoys in history the rare distinction of being a 
country the prowess of whose warriors baffled the Extent of 
efforts of Rome for her subjection. The Parthian Parthia, 
kingdom lay to the south-east of the Caspian Sea, and came 
into existence about B.c. 250 by revolt from the Se/ew cada, the 
monarchs of Syria, which we have seen (page 134) become a 

owerful realm after the death of Alexander the Great. The 

ingdom of Parthia included Parthia proper, Hyrca'nia, and 
afterwards (by conquest about 3.c. 130) Bactria, so that at last 
her dominions stretched from the Euphrates to the Indus, and 
from the river Oxus to the Indian Ocean, 

21. The inhabitants of Parthia proper (the Farsht) were a 
‘ople of Scythian origin, and were noted in war Character of 
for the skill and bravery of their armour-clad horse- the Parthians. 
archers, who en- 
veloped an enemy 
on all sides, and 
poured in their 
missiles, and then 
swiftly retired, fir- 
ing backwards with 
great and prover- 
bial effect. The 
ruling dynasty was 
called the Arsa’- 
dda, from the 
namie of Ar saces, a 
the founder. The ‘Pestkian Heresies 
formidable repute bcm 
of the Parthian warriors was increased by the war with Syria 
in B.c. 131, when they annihilated the Syrian army sent 
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against them. “The policy of the Parthian rulers was very 
exclusive: strangers were not admitted to their domin- 
ions, and commerce was sacrificed to their watchful jealousy. 
‘Their establishment in the old Persian Empire caused a great 
change in the lines of commerce between the eastern and 
western world, The East India trade, stopped in its passage 
through Babylonia, . . . began to shape its course through 
Northern Arabia and the Red Sea. To this change the wealth 
and splendour obtained by the great commercial cities Palmyra 
and Alexandria must be chiefly attributed.”* The Parthians 
adopted the Greek religion, manners, and customs, which had 
been introduced into that part of Asia by Alexander's conquests. 
22, It was the downfall of the kingdoms of Mithrida’tes and 
Defeat of ‘Tigra’nes in Asia Minor that brought Parthia into 
Greseus in conflict with the Roman empire. The conquest of 
Parthis. Armenia brought Rome's frontier close to Parthia, 
and the ambition of Crassus did the rest. Crassus crossed the 
Euphrates in p.c. 53, and was attacked by the Parthians in the 
plains of Mesopotamia. The Roman infantry could do nothin, 
inst the peculiar tactics of the foe, and Crassus retreated, 
cher great slaughter of his troops, to a place called Char'ra. 
Then, in a helpless situation, he held parley with the Parthian 
general Swrenas (su-re'nas), and was murdered at the inter- 
view, ‘The head of Crassus was cut off and sent to the Parthian 
king, Orodes (o-ro'déz), who caused melted gold to be poured 
into the mouth, in mockery of its late owner's love for the 
precious metal. The Roman standards (the famous “eagles,” 
worshipped as gods by the Roman troops) had been taken by 
the Parthians, and the remnant of the Roman army became 
prisoners of war, and settled in the East. A more complete 
disaster, a more burning disgrace, never befell the arms of 
Rome* 

2 Taylor's Ancient History. 

It may be interesting to trace the subsequent history of Parthia. The 
Uhr invasions of the Roman province of Syria in RC gp ant 38 were etry 
defeated, while the invasion ‘of Parthia by the @ great Rorian general and a 
vir, Antonius, in 6, wos repulsed with toe lose of a great past of his arr 
3B. a0 the Parthian Ring, Phraates (iris), restored, chiefy as a filen 
‘soncession, the standards taken fram Crassus and Antonius, 
this is the event Seumanorned byte Roman poets of the day as equivalent to 
8 submission by Parthia, the Roroan exrpcrors th e Parthians someti 
eouried and ‘ware sometimes af zo yw Rome and a Peay cop 
for a time under Trajan. ‘The Parthian kings seem to have en ‘Cane 
tianity. In 4.D, 296 a revolt of the Persians put an end to the King- 
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23. Caesay’s eight campaigns in Gaul (8.c. 58-50) are described 
(mainly by himself) in his admirable Commentaries, cesass con. 
known to every schoolboy. Gaul was bounded by questofGaul, 
the Rhine, the Alps, the Pyrenees, the Atlantic, and the sea 
now called “the Channel.” We have seen (page 208) that the 
southem part (Provence) had been conquered by the Romans 
(pc, 125), and the Roman territory was gradually extended as 
far north as Geneva, and as far west as Tolo'sa (Toulouse). The 
Belge, a race of German origin, held the north: the south-west 
of the country was occupied by Jée'rians (a non-Aryan race), 
the centre being mainly occupied by Ceéfs, the same race as the 
Trish, who strongly resemble the old Gauls in character 
humorous, poetical, pious, credulous, shrewd, patriotic, clan- 
nish, brave, undisciplined, indolent, amiable, clever, and im- 
practicable. The greatest hero of the war on the side of the 
Gauls was the noble, knightly Vercingetorix (ver-cin-gé'to-rix), 
who (in B.c. 52) most bravely resisted Casar at A/¢sia (close 
to the source of the Seine) and was put to death, with true 
Roman barbarity, after his conqueror’s triumph at Rome, in 
Bc. 45. The chief incidents of Czsar’s ¢ contest in Gaul 
are his dispersion of the emigrant hosts of the He/vetii (hel-vé’- 
she), and the expulsion of the Germans, who had invaded Gaul 
under Ariovistus (a-ti-o-vis'tus), in B.c. 58; his conquest of the 
Belga and the Acguita'ni in 57 and 56; his invasions of Britain 
in 55 and 54, and his subduing of Gallic revolts (including the 
great rising under Vercingetorix) between B.c. 53 and 51, when 
Gallia Transalpi'na was fmally and wholly subdued, and the 
Roman dominion was extended to the Rhine and the Channel. 

24. In his treatment of the conquered Gauls Casar showed 
on several occasions the inhuman cruelty and the crser soa 
perfidy which marked the dealings of Romans with «eseral, 
their foes. In the means which Cesar employed to subdue the 
Gauls he displayed powers of mind which rank him among the 
greatest generals of all history. With little previous experience 
of war he now adapted means to ends with the utmost skill, 
showed wonderful foresight and swiftness of movement, and 
trained for its future work an army of such excellence as has 
tarely indeed followed a general into the field—an army like 
unto that with which our own great Wellington crossed the 
Pyrenees triumphant into France; a force of which he said him- 

rerived the religion of Zoroasicr, stopped progress of Chiis- 
taal in Asia, and began modem history ial * 
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self (no boaster though he was) that “it could go anywhere, and 
do anything.” The importance of the conquest of Gaul in the 
history of the world is that “it brought the old world of Southern 
Europe, of which Rome was the head, into contact with the 
lands and nations which were to play the greatest part in later 
times, with Gaul, Germany, and Britain.”* The importance of 
the conquest of Gaul in the career of Julius Caesar is that it gave 
him, in his splendid and victorious army, the lever with which 
he revolutionized the Roman commonwealth; for these legions 
afterwards conquered Pompey and the Senate, and the Gallic 
campaigns made Casar the idol of the soldiery of Rome. 

25, Ceesar’s brilliant and solid successes in Gaul had aroused 
a strong jealousy in Pompey, and an indignant fear pivatry of 
in the senate, who now brought Pompey over to Cusarand 
their views, and made him again their champion, P°™*¥- 
The greatest enmity soon existed between the rivals, and only 
an occasion for outbreak into civil war was needed. 

26. This occasion arose when Caesar was ordered by the 
senate, at Pompey’s instance, to lay down his pro- 94 « cross: 
consular command, in B.c. 50 (Cesar being then, ing of the, 
after the pacification of Gaul, in Gallia Cisalpi’na, ®¥b!son- 
south of the Alps), and to return as a private citizen to Rome. 
This was in reply to Caesar’s request to be allowed to stand for 
the consulship (of B.c. 48) without coming to Rome, as his 
(second) term of command over Gaul had still a year to run. 

‘he object of the senate and of Pompey was simply this—to get 
Cesar into their hands; in which case he would have probably 
died after a mock trial. Julius Czsar was scarcely the man to 
be caught in this way, and he replied in a decisive way to the 
senate’s order, either to disband his army or to be accounted 
a public foe. A little river called the Au'bicon flowed into the 
Adriatic Sea, at the frontierline between Italy and Cisalpine 
Gaul. To pass that stream with an armed force, from his 
province into Htaly, would be an act of open defiance to the 
senate, and (in constitutional law, if there had been any consti- 
tution left to violate) an act of treason to the state, and a 
declaration of civil war. In the early days of Bc. 49 Casar 
settled the matter, with the resolution that belonged to him, by 
crossing the Rubicon at the head of his devoted and well-dis- 
ciplined troops. 


1E. A, Freeman: General Sketch of European History, 
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27. Cassar swept onwards with a vigour that at once drove 

Ftigetot Pompey and the senate, over the narrow sea, to 

Pompey. Greece, and made the invader master of all Italy 
within sixty days. On entering Rome, Caesar was appointed 
consul for Bc. 48, and turned his first attention (in the summer 
‘of 49) to Spain, where he defeated the Pompeian armies under 
Afra'nius and Petreius (pe-tre'yus), making the west safe before 
going eastwards to encounter Pompey. Czsar crossed over into 
‘Greece early in 48, and found Pompey established there with a 
powerful army. At Dyrrhachium (dy-ra'ki-um) in Illyria, Pompey 
defeated Caesar, who had attacked his fortified position, and 
then followed him into Thessaly. » 
28, There, on the plains of Pharsa’lia, a decisive battle, 
Battie of fought in August, B.c. 48, ended in the total defeat 
Pharsalla. of Pompey. He fled to Egypt, and was murdered 
there before Cyesar could arrive to save him, by order of the 
ministers of the King of Cesar shed tears of genuine 
sorrow at the sight of his slain rival’s head, and promptly exe- 
cuted the assassins. It is important to observe that there is in 
existence documentary evidence which amply pores that, if the 
senatorial party had been successful, a fearful and wide-spread 
* proscription” (as under Sulla) would have taken place, and the 
Roman Empire would have become the prey of a few abandoned 
nobles. From such horrors the victory of Cesar saved the 
Roman world.’ 
29. On his arrival in Egypt, Cesar became involved in a 
Cwsarin quarrel which the famous C/eopa‘tra induced him to 
Eayrt. take up on her behalf. She was co-sovereign of 
Egypt along with her brother Pyolemy, and having been expelled 
by his party, was seeking to force her way back with an army 
taised in Syria. Cesar had only a small force with him, and the 
contest (called the “ Alexandrine War,” from the city where the 
fighting occurred) waged by him with the king’s troops was of 
a despetate character. Czesar was besieged in Alexandria, and 
chad to fight for his life: the Egyptian fleet was burnt, and along 
with it a large part of the famous library, with its invaluable 
manuscripts. In March, B.c. 47, the struggle ended in Czesar’s 
favour, and he made his way back to Rome through Syria and 
Asia Minor, arriving at the capital in September. 

30. During Czsar’s absence in the East, the Pompeian party 
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had rallied in Africa, and in September, 47, he sailed to encounter 
iis enemies there. Cato the younger (sirnamed ceserin 
Oticensis ox “of U'tica,” from the place of his death), Africa. 

a descendant of the famous Cato the Censor, had gathered a 
large army of Italians and Numidians, which Czsar routed (in 
April, Bc. 46) at the battle of Zapsus, a town on the coast, 
westwards from Malta. At U#ica (north-west from site of Car- 
thage) Cato killed himself in stoical despair of the republic, and 
the capture of Utica ended the war in Africa. 

gr. Casar returned to Rome in July, 46, and had four splen- 
did triumphs for his victories in Gaul, Egypt, canarat 
Pontus (where he had defeated Pharna'ces, son of Rome. 
Mithridates, on his way back from Egypt), and Afriea. His 
position was secure, and one of the brightest features of his char- 
acter (his clemency towards beaten fellow-citizens) was displayed 
in the use he made of his victory. There was no vengeance, 
no “ proscription,” no difference made between victors and van- 
quished, The Roman Republic was at an end, and the Roman 
monarchy had virtually begun. Before defining the new state of 
things, we must mention the last struggle made by the Pompeians, 

32. Pompey’s two sons, Cneius and Sextus, had gathered a 
powerful army in Spain, and Czesar proceeded Cresar in 
thither late in B.c. 46. In March, 45, at Munda Spain. 

(a place probably near Cordova), the Pompeian army was 
defeated, after one of Caesar's hardest-fought engagements. 

33. The new constitution established by Caesar had this essen- 
tial principle—that “the sovereign authority over og, 
the provinces and the direction of public policy ta 
resided ultimately in one man. The senate survived Per 
as a council of state; the magistrates administered their old func- 
tions; the Jmferator (meaning commander-in-chi¢, from which 
the word ‘ Zmperor’ is derived) was the real executive, and 
the legions were the instruments of rule.” The republic, under 
which crime had been licensed, justice publicly sold, and the 
provinces used as a gold-mine for profligate nobles, had become 
impossible, and monarchy, under republican forms and names, 
was the substitute made for it. When Cesar returned to Rome 
front Spain in September, nc. 45, he was appointed Didator 
and Jmperator for life, his effigy was to be struck on coins; the 
month formerly called Quénizis (quin-ti'lis) was named Julius 
(our /wiy) in his honour, and the senate took an oath of alle- 
giance and devotion to his person. 
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34. As master of the Roman dominions, Cxsar did enough 
Improve- to prove that he was as capable of ruling as of 
ments, actual winning an empire; of benefiting as of conquering 
ted, of mankind. In z.c. 46 he had effected the important 
Coens work of reforming the calendar, which, from inac- 
curate reckoning, had fallen into confusion, so that the real 
time was three months behind the nominal. A Greek astrono- 
mer was called in to rectify matters, and the Julian calendar 
remained in use till a.p. 1582. He formed great plans for the 
public good. If Cesar had been allowed to live, the still mala- 
rious Pomptine (or Pontine) Marshes, on the coast of Latium, 
would have been drained and turned into healthful, profitable 
jand; and the river Tiber, still mischievous from inundations, 
would have flowed in a deeper and safer channel. Amongst 
his beneficent designs were the codification of the Roman law, 
the establishment of public libraries, the cutting of a canal 
through the Isthmus of Corinth, and the development of trade 
by the enlargement of the harbour at Os’tia. A genius so 
universal, backed by a spirit so enlightened, might at once have 
restored the decayed agriculture of Italy, and extended and 
secured the boundaries of the empire on the Danube and in the 
East—for these things, with divers other schemes, had entered 
into his all-embracing mind. All was cut short and rendered 
vain by the lowest baseness of human envy, and the worst fool- 
ishness of human folly. Czsar had been fully accepted by the 
great mass of the Romans as their one possible, their one 
peaceful ruler, when his career was brought to the sudden and 
tragical end known to all the world. 

35- There is no need to dwell on the crime of the probably 
Assaatina- sincere and fanatical Brutus, and the assuredly 
HonofCeser. malignant and ungrateful Cassius, who were the 
prime movers in the plot that slew Julius Czsar. On the Jdes 
(15th) of March, B.c. 44, in the Senate-house at Rome called 
“Citria Pompe'si,” the greatest man in history died by the 
daggers of assassins. He fell, bleeding from many wounds, 
at the foot of the statue of Pompey, whom he had pursued 
with intent only to spare, whose fate he had bewailed, whose 
friends he had first conquered and then forgiven, only to be 
‘aurdered by their hands at last. Julius Caesar was in the fifty- 
sixth year of his age when he died, and left his work unfinished, 
sos power as a prize for the victor in another inevitable 
civil war, 
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36. Marcus Anto'nius the Triumvir (known in old English 
authors as “Marc Antony,” and generally as yg, 
“ Antony”) was born about B.c. 83, and gained ands 
early distinction as a general, serving under Czsar in Gaul, 
commanding the left wing of the victorious army at Pharsa'lia, 
and acting usually as Caesar's representative in absence, and his 
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principal supporter in Rome. At the time of the assassination 
he was consul along with Czesar, and his eloquence roused the 
people, and drove Brutus, Cassius, and their faction among the 
senators to seck safety in flight from Rome. 

37. Antony’s object was to succeed to Czsar’s power, but 
there was a rival in the way. This was Czsar’s Augustus 
great-nephew and adopted son, Caius Oda'vius Ses. 
{better known by his imperial title of “Augustus Cesar”), 
whose legal name (after adoption) was Caius Julius Cesar Oc- 
tavia‘nus. The senate at first sided with Octavianus, and after- 
wards veered round to Antony. The result was a coalition 
known as the “Second Triumvirate.” 

38. Antony, Odavius, and Lepidus (an insignificant person, 
from lack either of ability or of energy), arranged, ‘tne Becond 
in B.c. 43, to divide the supreme power amongst Triumvirate. 
themselves. The first step needed was to crush their enemies, 
and this Octavius and Antony did with a cruelty more disgrace- 
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ful than that shown in the proscriptions of Marius and Sulla. 
Slaughter-lists were made out, and bands of murderers and 
plunderers let loose on the victims. Hundreds of senators, 
thousands of knights (the “Zguites”), and many thousands of 
citizens were slain, and their property plundered. The most 
illustrious of the victims was the great orator Cicero, who had 
provoked the rage of Antony by denouncing him in the speeches 
known as “Cicero's Philipfics” (f-lip'iks) (from those of Demos- 
thenes against Philip, king of Macedon, which were, however, 
very different in style). 

39. The triumvirs then turned against Brutus and Cassius, 
Batties of who had raised a large army in the East, and taken 
Pailippi- yp their position in Thrace. In November, 2.c. 42, 

Antony and Octavius utterly defeated them at the two battles of 
Philippi (f-Nip'pi), in the east of Macedonia, and Brutus and 
Cassius died by self-murder. The attempt to galvanize the 
dead lic into life had signally and finally failed. 

40. The Roman world was now divided amongst the victors. 
Quesreta Antony took the portion eastwards from Italy, O.fa- 
‘among the - vianus the west, and Lepidus bad Africa assigned to 
triumvire. him. A confused period of conflicts and quarrels 

between the triumvirs here occurs, into the details of which we 
cannot enter. In 8.c. 40 the peace of Brundu'sium reconciled 
Antony and Octavianus for a time: in Bo. 36 Lepidus was 
expelled from the league, and returned from his province to 
live quietly at Rome. The conduct of Antonius with Cleo 
patra, the fascinating queen of Egypt, at last occasioned the 
certain rupture between him and Octavianus. Antony had 
tarried Octavia, his rival’s sister, and then divorced her in 
order to marry Cleopatra. With her at Alexandria he assumed 
the pomp and lived the life of an Eastern despot, and his doings 
had disgusted many of his own supporters. 

41. The wary, cool, and hypocritical Octavianus had mean- 
Struggie while been strengthening his position in Italy and 
Prtween., the West by rewarding veterans with lands, and 
and Antony. cementing the attachment of his legions to his 
person; by successfol warfare in Illyria and Panno‘nia (north- 
east of Adriatic Sea), and by the general contrast of his actions 
with those of the reckless Antony. In Bc. 32 the senate 
declared war against Cleopatra, and this meant that Octavius 
and Antonius were to meet in a decisive struggle. 

42. Antony had gathered his fleet (aided by Céopatra in 
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person with 60 galleys) and his army at Ac’#ium on the Ambracian 
Guff, south of Epi'rus, and there Octavius encoun- Baitle of 
tered him in the first‘days of September, n.c. gx. Actiom. 
The contest was decided by a naval battle, in the midst of 
which Cleopatra fled with the Egyptian squadron, and was 
ignominiously followed by her besotted adorer, Antony, whose 
ships and army then surrendered to his foe. 

43. In the following year (8.c. 30) Octavianus followed Antony 

and Céeopatra to Alexandria, where the unhappy conquest af 
pair committed suicide—he with his sword, she with Eeyet- 
a poisonous snake, the asp—rather than fall into the hands of 
the cold-blooded conqueror, who would have killed the one, 
and kept the other to grace a Roman triumph, as a captive, with 
her charms. Zgy/f, in B.c, 30, thus became @ Roman province, 
and Rome’s dominion in the Mediterranean basin now became 
formally, as it had long been virtually, complete. 

44. The Roman Empire, replacing the Roman Republic, had 
become a fact, being founded by /u/ius Casar, after octavianun 
the battle of Pharsa’lia, and now to be consolidated 20l¢ ruler. 
by Ocfavianus, after Ac’tium. The conqueror in the last civil 
strife was at the head of a vast military force, devoted to his 
service. The provinces, long oppressed by the proconsuls and 
proprators of the commonwealth, hailed the accession to power 
of a single absolute ruler, who would, it was hoped, put an end 
to all tyranny of petty governors. The people of Rome, re- 
joicing in the humiliation of the aristocracy, and desiring only 
to be fed with imported corn, and amused by the spectacles of 
the circus and the theatre, were equally ready to submit to the 
monarch who would supply them with both. All citizens of 
wealth and culture, desiring ease and quiet as the greatest of 
earthly blessings, rejoiced in the prospect of relief from the 
blood and violence of the past. ‘The republican faction had 
perished either on the field of battle or by the murders of the 
proscription. The senate had lost authority and dignity alike, 
having been largely increased in numbers by the admission of 
Gauls and other provincials under Julius Czsar’s brief tenure of 
power, and was prepared to give its formal sanction to all that 
a master should ordain. 

45. In Bc. 29 Octavianus returned to Rome and celebrated 
three triumphs for his successes in Dalmatia, and of 
over Antonius, and for the addition of Egypt to the Octavianua 
Roman dominion. The so-called “Temple” of Arecst) 
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Janus was shut in token of general peace. Secure in power as 
the was, he sought for no more victims, and acted with con- 
spicuous moderation and prudence. The great historian Gib- 
bon describes him as having “a cool head, an unfeeling heart, 
and a cowardly disposition,” and as wearing throughout his life 
the mask of hypocrisy. The truth seems to be that he was a 
man who, with no innate cruelty, and with a perfect self-com- 
mand, adapted means to ends throughout his career, and, filled 
with “an austere and passionless ambition,” struck down his 
enemies with pitiless severity when he deemed it needful for his 
safety, and, once safe, sheathed the no longer needed sword for 
evermore. In Bc. 27 the senate conferred upon Octavianus 
for ten years the Imperatorship, which was the symbol of ab- 
solute power, and saluted him with the title of “Augustus,” by 
which name he is best known in history. 

46. We shall now give a few paragraphs on the Latin literature of the 
Character of later republican period. “The Latin literature which has 
Latin litera- come down to us consists almost exclusively of works fash- 
ture, ioned on Greek models. The Latin metres, heroic, elegiac, 
tye and dramatic, are of Greek origin. ‘The best Latin epic poetry is t 
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echo of the Hiad and ,. The best Latin eclogues are imitations 
Theoc’ritus. The plan of the most finished didactic poem (the Georgics) 
in the Latin tongue was taken from Hesiod. ‘The Latin tragedies are bad 
copies of the masterpieces of Sophocles and Euripides. The Latin comedies 
are free translations ftorn Demophilus (de-mofi-lus), Menan‘der, and Apollo- 
do‘rus, The Latin philosophy was borrowed without alteration from the 
‘ Portico’ and the ‘ Academy,” and the great Latin orators constantly pro- 
posed to themselves as patterns the ‘of Demosthenes and Lysias."* 
47. Thesame great writer observes: ‘Satire isthe only sort of composi 
tion in which ¢ 's, whose works have come down: 
Latin ative. to us, were not mere ‘ieiaters of foreign models; and it is 
therefore the only sort of composition in which they have never been rivalled. 
Tt was not, like their tragedy, their comedy, their epic and lyric poetry, a 
hothouse plant which, in return for assiduous and skilful culture, gave only 
scanty ly fruits. It was hardy and full of sap; and in all the various 
juices which it yielded might be distinguished the flavour of the Auso'nian 
(ie. Zalian, from an old name of Italy) soil. ‘ Satire,’ said Quinctilian (a 
Gistinguished writer on and teacher of rhetoric under the early empire, born 
in Spain end settled at Rome) ‘is all our own,” Satire sprang, in truth, natur- 
ally from the constitation of the Roman government, and from the spirit of 
the Roman people.” The origin of the Satire (a word meaning “ mixtrre” 
or “siedley”) was the Fescennine (a name derived from an Etruscan 
town), a rude style of extempore in which the country people 
“ chaffed” each other at their festivals. “The founder of Roman satire, as a 
poetical composition, is held to have been Lucifius (B.C. 148-103), whowrote 
in ready hexameter verses against the vices and follies both of 
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individnals and of mankind at large. ‘The fragments which remain of his 
writings show a coarse and ing pleasantry and personality, No other 
Roman satirists occur till the period of the empire. 
48. Among the greatest of Roman poets was Lucrr'tz (B.C, 95-50). He 
thas left a philosophical poem in hexameter verse, called De 
Rerum Natura ("on the nature of things”), in which he main- EUETet 
tains the “ atomic theory” of the origin of the universe. The 
work is admitted to be the greatest of all didactic poems for the clearness 
and stateliness of its style, and the beauty and power of its descriptions and 
episodes. It is a truly grand and original effort of Roman literary genius, 
Another great (some say the greatest} Roman poet was Catul'lus (B.c, 87 
to about 47). His writings are lyrical, elegiac, and epigrammatic, partly 
(mitated from the Greek, but adorned with much origmality and grace of 
invention and expression. One poem, called ‘ Afys,” on a Greek myth of 
ashepherd beloved by the goddess Cybele (cyb’e-lé), is full of passion and 
wer, 
Pola. Varro (p.c. 116-28) was the most leamed man of republican Rome, 
Casar employed him to superintend the collection and ar- 4. 
rangement ‘of the great public library which he instituted. Latin proee- 
Only two of his very numerous works are extant, and one only 
in a perfect form—a work on agriculture, the other being a treatise on 
the Latin language, which bas preserved much valuable information on 
Roman usages. The merits of Julivs Cwsar as a historical author have been 
already mentioned, Sal/ust (B.C. 86-34) is well known for his two vigorous 
historical treatises on the Jugnrthine War ancl Catilines Conspiracy. Cicero 
B.C, 106-48) is renowned a3 an orator, essayist, and letter-writer, his style 
1g esteemed the perfection of Latin At his favourite villa {coun 
try-house) at 7is/cnlum, a few miles distant from Rome, he received his 
literary friends, and had a splendid library, constantly enlarged by the 
labours of the Greek slaves whom he employed as copyists of the works of 
the Greek writers. 
$0. Oratory was one of the chief pursuits {mainly with a political aim) of 
educated Romans. Artonius ‘'the orator” (B.C, 143-87) is 
named by Cicero as one of the most distinguished speakers of Roman ora 
that earlier time. Horten’sins (B.C. 114-50) was the greatest °"” 
orator of his day until Cicero surpassed him, and was noted for his florid 
style and graceful and elaborate gestures. “The famous Titus Pompo'nins 
Atticus (B.C. 109-32) (having his honourable surname from his long resi« 
dence at Athens aud his familiarity with Greck literature) was the friend of 
Cicero, who addressed to him so many of his letters. His critical taste on 
literary points was held in the highest esteem. We have no remains of the 
writings of Antonius, Hortensius, and Atticus.” 








1 A good popular book on Greek and Roman literature is Mr. Gray's Classics for the 
Million | ith & Farran). 
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CHAPTER VI. 


ROME AS AN EMPIRE, 
1, AGE OF AUGUSTUS. 


x. The system of rule established by Augustus Cesar, when 
Natereofthe he became master of the Roman world at the age of 
imperial thirty-six (in B.C. 27), was such as accorded with the 
re prudence and moderation of his character, As 
Gibbon says—" He was sensible that mankind is governed by 
names, and expected, as he found, that the senate and people 
would submit to slavery, provided they were respectfully assured 
that they still enjoyed their ancient freedom.” Accordingly, the 
tepublican offices were still retained, but the one person who 
was invested with them all, or who dictated the election to them 
all, was the /mperavor, the head of the state. His power was 
secured by the military establishment, of which he was the per- 
manent head: to him every soldier swore personal fidelity: by 
him every officer was directly appointed. e_legionaries 
the aristocracy were thus alike devoted to his will “by the 
restraints of discipline, the allurements of honour, and the ideas 
of military devotion.” The imperial system was, in fact, a mili- 
tary despotism under republican forms, the names of the ancient 
free state being retained as a veil to cover the fact of autocratic 
rule, 

2. The provinces were divided, as to their administration, 
‘Administration between the senate and the emperor, in such a 
of affalrs. manner that those in which regular armies were 
stationed belonged to Augustus, while the rest were assigned to 
the senate and the people. The governors of the senatorial 
provinces held their office, according to the ancient custom, 
only for one year, while the lieutenant-governors appointed by 
the emperor kept their posts for various terms. The dignity 
of the senate was outwardly maintained by a reference to its 
decision on the most important questions of peace and war: in 
civil and criminal matters it was the highest judicial court; in 
legislation it was held to be supreme as representing the Roman 
people. The debates were conducted with a fair show of free- 
dom, and the emperor sat and voted as a senator among his 
equals, or, at the most, as a leader in the assembly. No out- 
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ward show, as of sovereignty, was assumed by the real ruler of 
the state; and in this way all popular jealousy as to “kingship,” 
which was so hateful an idea to Romans, was avoided. 

3. The boundaries of the Roman Empire in the time of 
Augustus were as follows:—On the north the Eng- setent of the 
lish Channel, the Rhine, the Danube (/sfer), and empire. 
the Black Sea: on the east, the Euphrates and the Syrian Desert: 
on the south the great African desert (the Sahara), and on the 
west the Atlantic Ocean. In round numbers, this great dominion 
was about 2700 miles from east to west, with an average breadth 
of xooo miles. A great military force was kept on the frontiers 
at the Rhine, the Danube, and in Syria, and the commerce of 
the Mediterranean was protected by two permanent fleets, with 
stations at Ravenna on the Adriatic, and at Mise’num in the 
Bay of Naples. The imposing size of the Roman Empire is 
seen at once by a mention of the modem countries whose terri- 
tory it included at this time: these being—~Portugal, Spain, 
France, Belgium, part of Holland, Rhenish Prussia, parts of 
Bavaria, Baden, and Wiirtemberg, Switzerland, Italy, the Tyrol, 
Austria Proper, part of Hungary, Croatia, Slavonia, Servia, 
Turkey in Europe, Greece, Asia Minor, Syria, Palestine, Egypt, 
Tripoli, Tunis, Algeria, and most of Moroco. ‘Vhe population 
of the empire under Augustus is supposed to have been 
about one hundred mifions, of which one-half consisted of 
slaves. 

4, In this view we have the Western (or European) provinces, 
the Eastern (or Asiatic), and the Southern (ot varied char 
African). In the west, the civilization became mainly acter of its 
Roman, so that in Gaul, Spain, and Africa the “vilsation. 
Latin language and Roman customs were adopted. In the cast, 
from the Adriatic Sea to Mount Taurus (in south-east of Asia 
Minor), the civilization remained Greek in language and 
manners. In the east, beyond Mount Taurus, and southwards 
to and including Egypt, the civilization remained largely Ori- 
ental, though at Alexandria and some other great cities the Greek 
language and culture had become established by the Mace- 
donian conquest. 


5. Of this vast empire the capital was Rome, the population of which 

may ave been a million and a Tt was affer the con- oy, cited, 

quest of Carthage and of Greece that Rome began to be 7* <*Pi 

truly splendid in its public buildings and private houses, and very great 

additions and improvements were made under Augustus. The city had 
@) q 
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Jong since extended beyond the ancient walls, and ‘was practically unfor- 
tied, Augustus divided the whole city, for panposes of police, into four. 
teen districts (Regiones), contai dwellings, called domes 


(mansions”) amd inside (it. i here, detached piles of 
buildings, or blocks). ‘The Naseer tae = of the nobles, and the 
insula were divided into sets of apartments and single rooms, as the 
dwellings of the middle and the lower classes. It is impossible here to enter 





into detal as to the namerous public buildings and adornments of ancient 
come. 
6 The successors of Augustus added largely to the number, and, having 


Ira balalagy eleady referred to Basie, Portier and Agualacs (page 204), 
and adam.” we can only describe the magnificence of the city by men: 
ments. tioning, as found there in imperial times, Fore (paved spaces 
‘canals by peg: ike like our squares or “yet el ), Campi 
(recreation grounds, Hil ¢ our :s), tery Hun it luding 

foal sins, sos coh eile lange so led Ua 
ings, which it is, porticoes for 

Hbraries, scalptares, foontaite, ‘aod shady walls), triemphal arches, Cura 
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(or senate-houses), Casira (or barracks}, palaces, Horti (public or private 
gardens, adored with works of art), mausoleums, columns, and obelisks, 
Of these, some of the most remarkable were: (1) the Avram Romans (the 
chief of the Fora, known simply 28 the Forwm). This was an irregular 
guadrangle ‘below the Capitotine Hill, adorned and surrounded with temples, 

jasilice, and statues, and containing the Res/ra (or platform from which 
the orators addressed the people} and the so-called “Temple of Janus.” 
(2) The Campus Martins (or “ Plain of Mars,” whence the Champ de 
Mars, in Paris), an open space outside the city walls, in the bend of the 
river Tiber. Ie was the place of gymnastic exercise and military training 
for the Roman youth, a review-ground for troops, and place of assembly for 
elections of officials and the Census of the citizens. It contained the famous 
Panthdon (still ased as » Christian church), a vast circular building, with 
a dome, and splendid portico of Corinthian pillars. it was a temple of 
‘Mars and Venus (though the name implies dedication to "all the gods"), 
‘and was consecrated to Christianity about A.D. 609. (3) The Copitolivm 
(cap-i-toli-um), or Temple of Jupiter, on the Capitotine Hill, to which it 
gave its name. This was the finest religious edifice in Rome, as rebuilt by 
the Emperor Domitian (4.D. 
81-96), after being bumed down 
for the third time in Rome's 
history. There were three sepa 
rate shrines in the temple— 


those of pier (in the centre), 
Juno and Minerva (one on each 
side). ) The Circus Maximus 
(or simp ly, the Circus), a build- 
ing with seats for 385,000 spec- 
tators. (5) The Colasseem {col- 
s-sé’um) (the name being said 
to come from a colossal statue 
of the Emperor Nero which 
stood by), or Flavian Amphi- 
theatre, which would seat nearly 
: 90,000 spectators, and covered 
post about six acres of ground, Its 
ply extensive remains, still existing, 
PS sy were long a quarry for the erec- 
4 a 





tion of modern edifices, Cruel 
fights of gladiators and wild 
beasts were the chief delights 
provided for Roman taste at this 
structure. (6) The Therma Dio- 
detiani, which contained baths 
‘The Arch of Titus. that could be nsed by 3000 men 
.,. atonce, {7} The Arch of Titus, 
built in honour of his conquest of Judea, and still existing in the state 
shown by the annexed cut. (8) The Cloa‘ca Maxima, a huge stone sewer, 
formed by a triple arch, dating from the regal times of Rome, and still 
existing perfect in its original form. (9) The Colums of Trajan in the 
Forum, still standing, 117 feet in height, adorned with a spiral band of 
sculpture, representing the Emperor Trajan’s wars. 
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au The period of Augustus is the most brilliant in the history 
of Roman literature, whether as regards poetry or 
ee ‘foman prose. Hence, from being originally applied to this 
Brats. Period, “Augustan age” has come to be a prover- 

bial expression for a period of literary fruitfulness and 
in the history of any civilized country. Similarly the phrase 
“a Macenas” is used to describe a liberal and enlightened 
patron of literary men, from the minister and friend of Augustus, 
Caius Cilnius Macenas (me-cé'nas), immortalized by the poets 
Horace and Virgil, to whom he was a generous friend and 
benefactor. At his house the wits of Rome assembled, and 
the relations thus existing form one of the most pleasing pictures 
in the history of Roman civilization. Augustus himself was a 
man of like tastes and of similar demeanour towards literary 
men, and his age has been made illustrious by the number and 

eminence of the writers who appeared in it. 





8 Virgil (the English name of Pud/lius Vergil'ius Ma’ro) was born at 
Andes, a village near Mantua, in Cisalpine Gaul, and lived 

Roman Peete from B.C. 70 to 19. His works are known to every school- 
i boy, and need small description here. The Georgics is one 

of the most elegant, finished, and masterly poems in existence: the Aneid 
is an epic of high mer having a peculiar grace and power. The works of 

Virgil soon became “classics” with his countrymen, and have been studied 

in schools ever since. 

9. Horace (in Latin, Quintus Hord’tius Flaceus) is equally well known 
HW with Virgil to ed He was born at 

foraces = Vena’ sia, in Apulia, a ry live Poe ac. 65 to 8 The lyric 
poems (Odea) of this charming poet and excellent man are unequalled for 
artistic finish and happiness Say cic his Satires and Epistées are full 
of sound sense and practical worldly wisd 

x0, Thule (t-bul us) (lived from about e, $5 to 20) has left some 

books of elegiac poems ‘inguis! taste ane 
ee graceful learns. Pree te ore io Dobos about Re, 
pertius. —_§0—time of death unknown) has also left elegiac poems of 
srorigeredle ‘beauty and power, ranked by the ancient critics with those of 
‘bulls, 

11. Ovid is another poet equally well known in our schools with Horace 
Ovidang 24 Virgil, his Latin name being Publius Ovidius (0-vid'i-us) 
Phadrue, Naso. He was bom at Su/mo, in the country of the Pelig’ni 

(a tribe in Central Italy), and lived from B.C. 43 to A.D, 18. 

His poems are marked by richness of fancy and by variety and beauty of 
phrase. His A/ctamorphoses are legends ot fables on heaven . wrought 
“pany ions” of men and women, in the mythical age, into other crea- 
tures: the Fast! is a sort of calendar in verse, introducing the Roman 
festivals and the mythological origin of the same. | His amatory poews 
(Amores, ot“ loves,” Ars Amatoria, ot “Art of Love,” and Remadia Amoris, 
or “Remedies for Love") are clever and licentious: ‘the Epistole Heroidum 
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(‘Letters of the Heroines") are letters in verse, purporting to have been 
writtea to absent lovers or husbands by women famous in olden legend, 
The Tristia (or ‘*Wailings,” literally Sorrows”) and Pontic Epistles are 
addressed to his friends in Rome {and to Augustus himself), and lament 
the miseries of his exile (during the last nine years of his life) at Tomi, 
a town on the Euxine or Black Sea, to which place he was banished, for 
an unknown cause, by the emperor. If Ovid had been as careful in re- 
vising hia work, and as pare and correct in taste as he is flowing, facile, 
and charming in expression, he would have ranked as a really great poet. 
Phadras is believed to have been a freedman of Augustus, and has left 
iambic verse, Latin adaptations of the Greek Zsog's Fables, expressed with 
clearness and conciseness. 

12, The historian Zivy (in Latin, 7itus Lio'ius), well known also to our 
schools, was born at Pata'vium (now Padua), and lived from The Roman 
B.C. 59 to A.D. 17. He wrote a history of Kome from the bistorlan 
foundation of the city to B.C, 9, in 142 books, of which 35 Livy: 
have come dowa to our time. “The “lost books of Livy” is an expression 
which testifies to the regret of the moderus for perished treasures leaving 
one of the greatest gaps in the literature of the world. The existing books 
are i.-x., giving the history from Rome’s foundation to B.C, 2943 XX1--XXX., 
giving the history from 2.¢. 219 10 201, and including, bapply, the Second 

ani Wary xod.-alv., containing the Wistory from 8.¢. 20% to 167, and 
including Roman wars in Cisalpine Gaul, Macedonia, Greece, and Asia 
Minor, “As a critical historian, in the modern sense of one who tests 
authorities and aims at the transmission of indubitable fact, so far as he can. 
ascertain it, Livy is nowhere: as a writer of historical narrative he stands 
amongst the foremost masters of style in the world—becoming, as occasion 
requires, simple, rich, picturesque, and vivid, and remaining always calm, 
clear, and strong. 

#713, We notice here a few of the other writers under the empire, all of 
whom may be considered “‘classical," some of them being Velleius 
among the greatest authors produced by ancient Rome. Paterculus, 
Velléinus Paterculus (tived about B.C. 20 to A.D. 30) wrote Seneca. 

(in a clear, concise, and vigorous style, much like that of Sallust) a com- 
pendium of universal history, chiefly as connected with Rome, Sen'ea, the 
philosopher (Lucius Anneus Seneca), was born about B.C, § at Cor’duba 
(Cordova), in Spain, and lived till a.p. 63. He was first tutor, and after- 
wards one of the chief ministers, of the emperor Nero, but being accused 
of conspiring against the ra he was sentenced to death, and was 
forced to commit snicide. The writings of Seneca (a Stoic philosopher) 
are chiefly moral treatises containing much good, sound thought, clearl 
and vigorously expressed. He has also left ten tragedies, mostly on Gree! 
mythological subjects; these have no dramatic propriety, but are not bad 
for reading or dectamation. 

14, Pliny the Elder (Caius Plinius Secundus) lived from a.v. 23 to 79, 
and has ieft a voluminous work called Historia Naturalis 
(‘Natural History”), which, besides treating of natural his- Pllpy the 
tory proper, deals also with y, astronomy, human z 
inventions and institutions, the fine arts, &c., furnishing a wonderful bat 
I-digested and uncritical proof of his industry and learning. This enthu- 
‘sstastic scholar died by sut from poisonous emitted in the first 
Tecorded eruption of Mount Vesuvius (A.D. 79, a5 sbove), baving too closely 
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shed the scene of action in his eagerness for observation, He was at 
time in command of the Roman fleet stationed at Mis¢num. 

15. This eruption was the one which buried the city of Hercula'nenms 
Hereala- (from 70 to 100 feet deep) under showers of ashes, sand, 
Beum and and rock. It has been pattially excavated, having been acci- 
Pompeil. dentally discovered in A.D. 1720 by the sinking ofa well, At 
the same time the city of Pompeii was overwhelmed by ashes, over which 
a soil was gradually formed, and the excavations made since A.D. 1721 have 
uncovered about half the place, and revealed most valuable and interesting 
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Shop in Pompeii restored, 


facts as to ancient Roman life. Theatres, baths, temples, and private houses 
have been unearthed, and the place is one ofthe great altractions to visitors 
at Naples, 

16, Pe’sivs, born in Etruria, lived from a.D. 34 to 62, and bas left six 
Persius,Lu- short Satires in verse, remarkable for their difficulty, and con- 
‘gan, and taining some fine passages. Lacan (in Latin Afarcus An- 
Martial, = na/ur Luca’nus) was born at Corduba (Cordova), in Spain, 
poets and lived from A.D. 39 to 65. He wrote the famous extant 
heroic called Pharsalia, giving an account of the struggle between 
Julius Cesar and Pompey. This is an unequal work, having finely imagi- 
native and vigorous passages, with much that is overwrought and inartistic. 
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Martial (Marcus Valerius Martia'lis} was born in Spain, and lived from 
A.D, 43 to about 105. He is the well-known writer of epigrams (short, 
witty ), of which we have fourteen books, and has never been sar- 
that style for wit and happiness of expression, 
17. Pliny the Younger (Caius Pliniut Cacilius Secundus, vephew of the 
elder Pliny) was born in Cisalgine Gaul, and lived from 4.D. Pliny the 
61 till after 105. He has left ten books of interesting and valu. Younger. 
able letters, including two of great celebrity (one addressed  Quintllian. 
by Pliny to the emperor Trajan, the other, Trajan’s rep concerning the 





conduct of the early Christians and their treatment by the Roman civil 
strates. Quintilian (Marcus Fabius Quintilia'nus) was born in Spain, 
lived from A.D. 40 to about 120, leaving a famous work on rhetoric, 
which contains the opinions of a most accomplished instructor on the proper 
training for the art of oratory in its highest development. ‘The matter and 
style of this great treatise are alike admirable, 

18, We give next two of the greatest writers, not only in Roman, but in 
any literature. The first of these is the renowned satirist Juve 
nal (Decimus Junius Juvenalis), who wrote about A.D. 80-100, 
and has left sixteen satires in verse (if the last fragme 
be really his), aimed mainly at the grosser vices of his day, The Sixth Satire 
{against the ‘Roman ladies, then shockingly depraved) and the 72th (on 
the vanity of human wishes) are the most ‘Yigorous of this powerful writer's 
denunciations. The second is the historian Zacitus (Caius Cornelius Tacitus), 
who lived from about A.D. 55 to 120, The place honoured by his birth is 
unkows, He was distinguished 8 his own day a8 an orator, and willbe 
ever famous as a historian o! iar powers of perception and expression. 
His insinuation of motives for'the human actions which he records is impres- 
sive and masterly; his method of using the Latin tongue gives it a wonderful 
‘power for compression of much meaning into few words. His extant works 
are: (a) a life of Agricola, his father-in-law, Roman governor of Britain, 
one of the finest biographies ever written; (4) four books of Histories 
{part of a larger work), giving an account of the important events which 
occurred in A.D. 69, 703 (¢) some books of his greatest work, the Annals, 
which contained story of the empire from A.D. 14 to 68; and (d) a 
treatise on the Germanic nations. 

19. Suetonius {swe-to’ni-us), the historian, lived from about 4.p. 70 to 
149, and has left (besides some minor works of a biographical ¢ toni 
natare) a valuable book called ‘Lives of the Twelve Caesars,” Soctonius. 
including Julius Cesar and Domitian : it is the matter, not the style, which 
makes the work precious. 


ao. Under the rule of Augustus the greatest event of the 
world’s spiritual history occurred in Bethlehem of the christian 
Judsea—the birth of Jesus Christ. This really took ¢=- 
place in the year 4 8.c., but the erroneous calculation has, for 
the sake of convenience, been allowed to stand, and the chro- 
nology passes from B.c. {“defore Christ”) to a.v. (anno Domini, 
“in the year of the Lord”), when Augustus had held sway, 
according to the wrong reckoning, for twenty-seven years. 

2x. The great secular fact of Rome’s history under Augustus 
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Ceesar was the destruction of the Roman general Va'rus and 
Roman de- his legions by the celebrated A7min'ius in Germany. 
fat by the | Arminius is the Latin form of the Teutonic Her- 
importance. man, the great national hero in whose honour a 
colossal statue has been lately erected in the north-west of-Ger- 
many, near the scene of his patriotic and momentous achieve- 
ment—one which decisively affected the whole future of the 
world’s history. He was the chief of the Cherusc (ke-rus'ci), a 
powerful tribe dwelling on both sides of the river Visur'gts 
( Weser), and closely akin in race to the Angles and Saxons who 
conquered the island which we inhabit, and gave to Englishmen 
their being, their language, their free spirit, and the germ of the 
Jaws and institutions which we now enjoy. If Arminius had 
not done what he did against Rome, Germany might have 
been thoroughly subdued: the Latin language might have ex- 
tinguished the Teutonic as it had the Gallic and the Spanish; 
the Teutonic tribes might have been overwhelmed; the Teutonic 
influence in moulding modern Europe, in creating the English 
race, might never have been exerted, and it is clear that Europe 
and the world would have had a widely different development 
from that which they have actually undergone. 

22, To Arminius belongs the glory of successfully defyi 
Varusana the power to which Hannibal in Africa, Mithri- 
Arminiua. da'tes in Asia, and Vercinge'forix in Gaul, had finally 

and disastrously succumbed. Under the rule of Augustus the 
Roman arms had been extending the dominion of the all-con- 
quering empire. The north of Spain had been subdued; the 
Roman frontier had been pushed from the Alps to the Danube, 
and much of southern Germany had been annexed. The 
Roman eagles had been carried even to the Elbe, and it seemed 
that the Germanic tribes, who had, under the Republic, threat- 
ened the very existence of Rome, were now, under the empire, 
to be deprived of freedom, fame, and future. The contest, 
however, was really one between Rome in her decline and Ger. 
many in her rude and ancient best, when to courage she added 
truthfulness, to truthfulness a manly independence and a love of 
freedom, and to these a. purity of life, a practice of domestic 
virtues, which had become rare indeed in Rome degenerate and 
decayed. Arminius, as chief of the Cherus'ci, headed a con- 
federacy of German tribes who were determined, if they could, 
to expel from northern Germany the invaders and partial con- 
querors of the fatherland. The Roman governor, Quintii‘ius 
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Va'rus, and his officers and troops, had provoked the German 
outbreak by their licentious behaviour towards German women, 
and the vengeance wreaked on the offenders was complete in 
itself, and effectual for the preservation of German freedom 
against the future efforts of Roman armies, The German hero, 
when his plans were formed, tempted Varus and his three legions 
by a revolt of the tribes near the Weser and the Ems to march 
into the difficult country now called the Zeutoburger Wald, a 
woody and hilly region near the sources of the Lippe and the 
Ems. When the Roman force was thoroughly entangled amidst 
the forests, glens, and hills, and had been further imperilled by the 
rashness of Varus (who was as incompetent in military command 
as he was insolent and oppressive in his rule) as to his order of 
march—then, and not till then, Arminius and his Germans fell 
on the hated foe. Front, flanks, and rear were assailed at once 
with fierce shouts, thick-hurled darts, and broadswords keen of 
edge. The Roman column was pierced and disarranged; the 
Roman cavalry fled, but was pursued and utterly destroyed. 

Varus slew himself in despair. ‘The infantry of Rome, still 
steady, stubborn, disciplined, and brave, was overpowered and 
slain almost to the last man. All efforts of Rome thereafter 
never gave her a secure and nt foothold on German 
soil. This great deliverance of Germany, so momentous in Euro- 
pean history, was wrought.in 4.p.9. Augustus, cool and impas- 
sive as he was, was often heard to wail aloud for his lost legions, 
and Roman dominion in this quarter was henceforth virtually 
bounded by the Rhine until the time came when Germans were, 
with their conquering swords, to aid in carving the provinces 
of imperial Rome into the kingdoms of modern Europe." 

23. Augustus died in a.p. 14, leaving behind him, as the 
result of his efforts dealing with the materials be curscter of 
queathed to him by Julius Czsar, an empire thor-, Roman im- 
oughly organized on a system of centralization, 
having a vast standing army, a host of officials, a uniform taxa- 
tion: an empire in which the old Roman liberty had withered 
away and been replaced by servility and stoicism. “The im- 
perial system was, in fact, a concentration of military force for 
the defence of the empire against foreign foes, and the benefit 
conferred by it was that for two centuries the world was in the 
main at peace. If republican liberty was extinguished, material 

1 
ar Agknowleigment is due here to Sir E. Crenay's Fijteen Decisive Battles of 
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happiness was increased. The grand fact of the time is that 
freedom was dead, and for several centuries Europe became 
like a scene of Asiatic despotism. ‘That effeminacy came upon 
men which always infects them when they live for a long time 
under the rule of an all-powerful soldiery,* 

Such was the material upon which Christianity was in due 
time to work with its transforming and transcendent influence 
and power. 


1, THE EMPIRE AFTER AUGUSTUS. FIRST PERIOD, 
A.D, 14 to 1g. 


1, During the period now to be dealt with, the Roman em- 
Settled state pire, in spite of some rebellions of conquered nation- 
oftheempire. alities, and contests between rival claimants of the 
imperial power, was mainly in a condition of peace and material 
prosperity. ‘The frontier of the Roman dominion was not only 
maintained against the attacks of barbarians, but was at some 
points greatly, if transiently, extended. In the west, in Gaul 
and Spain, the Roman civilization was thoroughly established. 
In the centre and cast of the Mediterranean shores in Euro) 
the Greek language and culture were supreme, and Greek phi- 
losophy was the religion of the cultivated classes at Rome. In 
the Astatic part of the empire the Oriental ways of thought were 
preserved, and the East in the end gave a religion to its con- 
querors and masters. The political distinction of the Roman 
citizenship was still existent, and the empire might fairly be called 
“Roman” in the old sense, though the provincials were more 
and more freely admitted to the possession of the coveted 
honour of being “‘cives Romani.” The senate was still invested 
with an outward dignity, being composed, in the latter part of 
this period, of distinguished men chosen by the emperor from 
the whole empire, and resident in Italy for the purpose of 
engaging in actual, if formal, deliberations. The best of the 
emperors during this period, however absolute their actual 
power might be, assumed only the character of life-presidents of 
the body whose co-operation in government they sought and 
encouraged. 

2. The “ Claudian Emperors” derive their name from Tiberius, 
Te Ctaudian adopted son and successor of Augustus, belonging 
mperora. to the noble family of the C/awdis, and owing his 


1 Professor Seeley, ‘‘Roman Imperialism,” in Macmillan's Magazine, 
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power to being recognized by the senate as the appropriate 
possessor of the imperial dignity. The name of “Caesar” be- 
came soon a species of title attached as a surname to all the 
holders of imperial power, being in the four earlier instances 
acquired under the law of adoption. The Claudian emperors 
were four in number——TZiderius (ruled a.p. 14-37), Calig'ula 
(37-41), Claudius (41-54), and Nero (54-68), in whom the 
family of the great Julius Cesar became extinct. 

3. Of these, 7iderixs had shown himself an able general during 
the rule of Augustus, As emperor he was a gloomy, 
suspicious, hypocritical, Justful, and in every way 
hateful tyrant, whose character has been drawn with consum- 
mate skill and branded with ineffaceable infamy by the historian 
Tacitus. A reign of terror existed for all citizens who were 
conspicuous in ability or virtue, while a host of informers used 
an elastic law of treason for their destruction at the prompting 
of the emperor. His wicked minister, S¢ja'nus, commander of 
the pretorian guards, was put to death in 31. ‘Tiberius lived 
the last ten years of his life at the island of oy pre (Capri), on 
the coast of Campania, and was then murdere by smothering 
almost as he drew the last breath of old age and disease. 

4. Calig/ula was a madman of a wicked and malignant type, 
and was murdered by some of his officers. Clau- cotiguia and 
dius was a weak ruler, much resembling our James Claudius, 

I. in character. His wife, Messali'na, is proverbial for wicked- 
ness. In his reign the conquest of Britain was begun (a.D. 43). 

5. JVero was 2 monster of vice and tyranny. In his reign the 
British insurrection under Boadice'a took place. He 
was at last deposed by the senate, and died by his 
own hand. Among the crimes of Nero were the murder of his 
mother, Agrippina (ag-rip-pi'na), and the persecution of the 
Christians in Rome on the false charge of causing the great fire 
there in A.D. 65. We must note here that Claudius had been 
really made emperor by the choice of the soldiers, which the 
senate confirmed, and this evil precedent was often followed 
afterwards. The rule of the empire was sometimes at the dis- 
posal of the famous “ jan guard,” the headquarters in 
Rome of the military force, and the armies also in different 
parts of the empire chose their own generals as emperors in the 
two years of confusion that succeeded the death of Nero in 
AD. 68. 

6. The disorders of these calamitous years arose from a 


‘Tiberius, 


Nero. 
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cause to which the military system and vast extension of the 
Disorders of etapire rendered it peculiarly liable—the rebellion 
AD.@-7. of great officers and viceroys entrusted with the 
defence of the frontier. The Zegati (dieutenant-governors, with 
full military and civil control) of the Rhine, of the Danube, and 
of Syria, held the power of independent sovereigns, and under 

emperors or in case of disputed succession to the supreme 
sway, were tempted to revolt. 

7. Thus in ap. 68, Gadba, Governor of Spain, revolted 

Gatba, 28Ainst Nero, and on his arrival at Rome, after 

Nero’s death, was acknowledged as emperor. Galba 
had been an able and successful governor in Gaul and in 
Africa, but his day was now done (at seventy-one years of age), 
and, becoming unpopular with his troops through his severity 
and avarice, and with the people from the doings of unworthy 
favourites, he was murdered (January, 69) in a military rebellion 
under Otho, who had been a vicious adherent of Nero's. 

8. Otho thus became emperor for three months. At this very 
Othoana time Vitellius, noted for nothing but his gluttony, 
Vitetlive. being 8° vernor in part of Germany, was proclaimed 

emperor by his soldiers at Colonia Agrippinensis (Cologne). His 
ener Valens and Ceai'na, marched into Italy and defeated 
tho at Bedriacum in Cisalpine Gaul (between Cremo’na and. 
Vero‘na). Otho killed himself, and Vitellius reached Rome 
and was accepted as emperor in July, 69. Meanwhile, early in 
the same month, Vespasia’nus, commander of the Roman army 
in Judsea, was proclaimed emperor at Alexandria, and acknow- 
ledged throughout the East, his cause being also supported by 
the army of the Danube. The troops of Vitellius were defeated 
in the north of Italy: the legions from Illy'ricum seized Rome 
for Vespasian: the Capitol was burnt in the civil war that raged 
in the city: the palace of Vitellius was stormed, and the em- 
peror dragged out, slain, and hurled into the Tiber, Amidst 
these horrors, Vespasian, to the joy of all good citizens, became 
emperor of Rome, arriving at the city in a. 70. 
9. The Flavian emperors, deriving their name from Mavius 
tT Flavin Vespasianus, were three in number— Vespasian (a.D. 
Erperere. 70-79), Titus (79-81), and Domitian (81-96). 

to. Vespasian was a man of high character, whose mule was 

an unmixed blessing to the empire. Born in a low 

‘Verrasia=: ‘class, of the fie ald Sabine strc, he had the abili- 
ties and virtues of a Roman of the antique type—skill and 
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bravery in war, strictness of rule, simplicity and frugality of li 
moderation and dignity of character. The chief ret of ne 
reign was the complete suppression of the Jewish revolt (begun 
in 66) in the capture and destruction of Jerusalem by his son 
Titus (a.D. 70). The dreadful incidents of the siege of Jeru- 
salem are well known. The great eruption of Vesuvius (A.D. 79), 
causing the destruction of the towns of Hercula'neum, Pompeit, 
and Sva'bia, near the foot of the mountain, has been already 
mentioned. 

11. This occurred two months after the death of Vespasian 
(June, 79), who was succeeded by his elder son 
Titus. is brief reign (two years) was marked by 
his care for the public good, and by the completion of the great 
amphitheatre called the Coloss¢um. 

12. Domitian, younger son of Vespasian, became a cruel 
prant, under whom the informers of the reign of 

‘iberius were again rampant with their false charges 
of nad e Se eeol Apo aad completed in me 
rei the great an and a new enemy for 
Rome appeared in the Daciant dwelling to the north of the 
Danube, in the territory now comprisin, Transylvania, Rou- 
mania, and part of Hungary. This warlike people had long 
troubled the Danubian frontier by their inroads, and in the 
years A.D. 86-go, under their king Daece'balus, they had such 
success against the Roman armies that Domitian disgraced the 
empire by consenting to pay tribute to Dacia for freedom from 
harassing attacks. Domitian was murdered by a conspiracy of 
court-officials in 96, 

13. In the reigns of the five “good emperors,” we come to 
the happiest time of Rome's imperial sway. They the Good 
succeeded each other in adoption as sons by their Emperor." 
predecessors. 

14. Werva (96-98), 2 cautious, feeble, humane, and virtuous 
man, reigned but fifteen months, wisely choosing an 
able and vigorous successor. 

15. Trajan > 98-117), reckoned the greatest of Roman 
emperors, was in Spain in a.p. 52, being the Trajen. 
first foreigner that attained the imperial position. 
In physical strength and demeanour, moral excellence, and in- 
tellectual capacity, Trajan was thoroughly fit to rule. His 
successes in war extended the Roman dominion beyond all 
former limits. Between a. too and 106 Dacia was subdued 
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and made a Roman province, the Column of Trajan at Rome 
being erected to commemorate the 
emperor's victories in that quarter. 
Arabia Petrea was conquered, 
Armenia and Parthia were hum- 
bled, and the Persian Gulf, for the 
first and last time in Rome's his- 
tory, was navigated by 2 Roman 
commander. 
16, Hadrian (A.D. 117~138) 
was an active ruler, 
Hadrian. who visited the various 
provinces of the empire, in order 
to inspect their management and 
remedy disorders, In Britain he 
erected the famous wall from the 
Solway Firth to the mouth of the 
Tyne. He was an excellent 
Greek scholar, residing for three 
ears at Athens, and greatly favour- 
ing its people. He subdued the 
desperate revolt of the Jews (A.D. 
131-136) under Barcochab, after 
which the great dispersion of the 
nation took place, and the city of 
Jerusalem was rebuilt as a Roman 
military colony under the name 
of lia Capitolina. Hadrian did 
much for the administration of 
justice, and for the science of 
Jurisprudence, in which the Ro- 
mans were so great and so bene- 
ficial to future ages. A fixed 
code of laws, called the Edictum 
Perpetuum (Permanent Decree”), 
founded on the decisions and 
tules of the judges, was drawn up 
by the eminent jurist Sa/’vius 
Julia’ nus, and promulgated by 
the emperor for public use. In 
his foreign policy Hadrian aimed at peace, and not at the ex- 
tension of the empire, giving up Trajan’s conquests in Armenia 
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and Assyria, but retaining Dacia) He was a great builder, 
constructing aqueducts, harbours, and many other works of 
use and of ornament in various parts of the Roman world, 
and greatly extending the city of Athens. At Tibur (7iroii), 
near Rome, he erected a splendid mansion, from which many 
treasures of art have been obtained in modern times; and the 

mausoleum at Rome, part of which remains to this day 
as the Castle of St. Angelo, the fortress of modern Rome, was 
built by him, His travels extended from the cataracts of the 
Nile to the borders of Scotland, and he seems to have been the 
first Roman emperor who, visiting every province under his 
sway, appreciated his real position as master of the world, 

17. The last two of the “good emperors” have given a name 
to the period called “the age of the Antonines,” in antomnus 
some respects the happiest jest time during the whole Pius. 
duration of the Roman Empire. Assont’nus Pius (a.p, 138-161) 
was one of the best princes, as a ruler and as a man, that ever 
governed a state. His life was perfectly pure, and all his powers 
were devoted to promoting the happiness of his subjects. Order 
and tranquillity a in his days, which furnish a page almost 

and very honourably) blank of incidents for that history which 
is full of the crimes, Yollies, and miseries of mankind. Simple- 
minded, benevolent, cheerful, calm, and innocently gay, this 
admirable and Jovable man Presents us with a spectacle of 

nism at its best and highest. This was a “golden age,” in 
bright contrast to the time of iron tyranny that succeeded to the 
sway of Augustus, and to the period of desolation and disorder 
which the next century brings in. 

18. Marcus Aurelius (surnamed “‘the Philosopher,” and also 
called Antoninus, after his adoption by the preced-  prercus 
ing emperor) reigned from a.p. r6x to 180. He Aurelius, 
was a man of spotless virtue, devoted to literature and philo- 
sophy, and was the best product of Stoicism, to which he was 
a lifelong adherent. His “Af¢ditations,” written in the Greek 
tongue, is an extant work, registering his ideas and feelings on 
moral and religious points, and giving us the philosophy of 
heathenism in its noblest form. It was a little before this time 
that the great Stoic teacher Epictetus (ep-ic-te‘tus) had put new 
life into that form of philosophy which he professed, as made 
known to us in the writings of his pupil 4rrian, who was to him 
what Xenophon was to Socrates. In the reign of Aurelius the 
barbarian nations on the northern frontier of the Roman Empire 
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began to be restless, and gave great trouble during most of his 
time, The Marcomannic War takes its name from the powerful 
people (Marcoman'ni, i.e. min of the march or border) in the 
territory now known as Bohemia and Bavaria. Along with 
other German tribes they fought the Romans with varying 
success, and Aurelius died in March, a.p. 180, in the midst of 
the struggle, 

1g. The Slavonic tribes of the north-east began to drive the 
‘the oriental Germans into Roman territory, where many of them 
plague. were allowed to settle, or were taken into the Ro- 
man military service. The barbarizing of the Roman world had 
thus begun. In the time of Aurelius the oriental .plague ap- 
peared (A.D. 166) and scourged the Roman world from Persia to 
Gaul. A majority of the people is said to have been carried off, 
and this visitation was followed during the next century by many 
others of the same kind. The depopulation of the empire thus 
caused had very important effects which will be noticed here- 


fer. 
20. The oa bole of Rome were now ina declining sates 
the old ideas were growing constantly more obso- 
Saracter of ete: the old sacrifices were attended with constantly 
this age. less devotion. The populace cared for nothing but 
to be fed by the fleets of corn-ships from Africa and Egypt, and 
to be amused with the cruel spectacles of the amphitheatres. 
The Greek author Z2can, born in Syria early in the second 
century, wrote under Aure'lius, and in his amusing “Dialogues 
* of the Gods” and other works pours contempt on the old theology, 
and aims at spreading universal scepticism. The attitude of the 
noble-minded Stoic, Aurelius himself, towards the ancient creed 
was that of entire disbelief in the heathen gods, while in his life 
and writings he cherished and practised a piety worthy of a far 
different age. The most cultivated men of the time believed in 
the ancient gods as little as Aurelius himself did. 

21. The last “good emperor,” Marcus Aurelius, was suc- 
ceeded by his son Com'modus (a.D. 180-192). This 
man was a cruel and depraved wretch, a mere dis- 
grace to human nature, In his time the Praetorian Guards 
assumed the full ascendency which they so long maintained. 
Commodus was murdered in 192, and the history of Romé 
passes into a new phase, to be now briefly described, 


Commodus, 
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HL—THE EMPIRE PROM A.D. 1g: TO 28%: PERIOD OF 
TRANSITION AND MILITARY DESPOTISM. 

t. This was an age of revolution, during which the imperial 
system was struggling for its life, and underwent a charscterof - 
transformation which had important effects on its thie period. 
vitality for the rest of its career. The history of Europe pre- 
sents us with no more disastrous time than this third century of 
the empire of Rome. We have a succession of tyrannies, revolu- 
tions, and calamities, all of the worst kind—including the rav- 
ages of pestilence and the mischiefs wrought by “a mutinous, 
omnipotent, and half-barbaric soldiery.”' Into the dreary de- 
tails of this time we do not enter here, and shall mention only 
a few of the more important persons and events. 

2. Septim'ius Severus (193-211) gained victories over the Par- 
thians in the East, and, having visited Britain in septimius 
208, fought against the Caledonians, and died at Severus. 
Eboracum (e-bor-a’cum), ( York). 

3- Caracal'la (211-217), son of Seve'rus, was a savage tyrant, 
in whose reign the old political distinction between <a, 
Romans and provincials wholly disappeared. All “*™*‘*!* 
the free inhabitants of the Roman Empire were henceforth 
Roman citizens, and we find many of the best emperors here- 
after to be sprung from nations previously regarded as “bar- 

an,” 


4. Alexander Seve rus (222-235) was a just, wise, and virtuous 
ruler. The only important event during his reign is atexander 
the disappearance of the Parthian kingdom from Severus. 
history. A revolt of the Persians established the Persian king- 
dom of the dynasty called the Sassan'ide, which reigned until 
A.D. 651. 

5. One emperor, Maximi’nus (235-238), was of Gothic parent- 
tage on his father’s side, and had a German woman 
for his mother. ;At various times there were several 
so-called emperors ruling at once in different parts of the 
empire, sometimes acknowledged as colleagues by others, some- 
times rival claimants for the supreme sway. The different 
smniks, in all these cases, were the authorities appointing the 

T. 

6, In the reign of Décius (a.v. 249-251) the Goths appeared 

2 Acknowledgment is again due to Professor Secley's ‘‘Roman Imperialism,” 
as above. 

ay ® 


Maximinus. 
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in force, and defeated and slew the emperor. This powerful 
Dei German pe destined to do much hereafter in 
* overthrowing the empire of Rome, had migrated 
from the Baltic coasts to those of the Black Sea, and overrun a 
part of the Roman province of Dacia. 
ae le Vaidrian (a.D. 253~260) the Roman frontier was 
Ee broken into at several points. The Franks (a con- 
"  federacy of German tribes on the Lower Rhine, re- 
placing the league of the Cherus‘a of the time of Arminius), 
invaded Gaul; the A/eman'ni (another German confederacy of 
peoples between the Danube and the Rhine) were moving south 
and west; the Goths attacked Greece and Asia Minor. The 
Persians invaded Syria, and Vaierian’s reign ended in his de- 
feat and capture by the Persian king, Sa'for. It seemed as if 
the Roman Empire would be broken up by outward force; but 
the end was not yet to be. 
8. A change came with the brilliant deeds of the brave em- 
‘Aurelian, PCTOT Aurelian (270-275), a Pannonian of low birth. 
"He drove the Goths and Vandals (another German 
confederacy of tribes) out of Panno’nia (Modern Hungary and 
countries north-east of the Adriatic); he drove the Aleman‘ni and. 
other German invaders out of Italy; he recovered Gaul, Spain, 
and Britain from a rival claimant to the empire. In order to 
secure the frontier on the Danube, Aurelian wisely surrendered 
Dacia to the Goths. In the East he defeated and brought cap- 
tive to Rome the famous Zeno'bia, Queen of Palmy'ra, who was 
aiming at the sovereignty of the eastern world. ‘She had suc- 
ceeded to the power of her husband, Odenathus (o-de-na’thus), 
who had driven the Persians out of Syria after the defeat of 
Valerian, and had been allowed by the emperor Gallienus 
(A.D. 260-268) to set up a “Kingdom of Palmyra.” It is of 
interest to mention that at Zenobia’s court lived the famous 
Greek philosopher and grammarian Zongi'nus, a man of great 
ability and extensive learning, still widely known by his admir- 
able work “On the Sublime.” 
9. The emperor Pyo'bus (276-282), also a native of Panno‘nia, 
Probus, “id much glorious work in restoring the military 
supremacy of Rome. He put down rebellions, de- 
feated the barbarians on the Danubian and Rhenish frontiers, 
and was at last killed by mutinous and dissolute troops, who 
chicos to the useful Iabour imposed upon them in the public 
worl 
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IV.—THE EMPIRE FROM A.D. 28s to x37. 


x, The revolutionary period ended in the establishment of a 
new system of government, consisting in a division p,. of 
of the empire, for administrative purposes, into four the Bmore 
parts, This important change was made by Dioc/c'- Diocletian. 
fan, a Dalmatian of low rank, established as emperor by the 
troops in a.p. 285. The adjustment which he made in the re- 
lations between the emperor and the viceroys and the army 

“saved the empire from partition. Power in the purely military 
state which the Roman Empire had now become, was divided. 
amongst four rulers. There was a co-emperor named Maxim'- 
tan, and in zg2 a ruler, with the title of “ Cesar,” was appointed 
under each of the emperors. The city of Rome Jost its im- 

ce, as the four rulers resided mainly on the frontiers for 
purposes of defence against barbarian foes. Under this new 
arrangement, if one of the emperors died he was to be suc- 
ceeded by his subordinate “ Cesar,” so as to deprive the army 
of the appointment of rulers. The empire was now ruled from 
four centres—Vicomé dia, in Bithynia (Asia Minor); Mivan, in 
Italy; Antioch, in Syria; and Tréves (or Trier}, on the Moselle, 
in Gallia Belgica. After Diocletian, a firm and wise ruler, this 
arrangement did not work; but it showed the way for other im- 
provements made by Constantine. 

2. At the end of the third century (by 4.D. 300) we find that 
great changes had passed over the Roman Empire.’ character of 
In population the empire had become to a large itepopulation. 
extent barbarized; the armies contained great numbers of Goths, 
Vandals, and Sarma'tians’(a people in territory now the west 
and south of Russia). The Goths and Vandals, as we have 
seen, were Germans, and Germans were the nationality that was 
spread through the empire more than any other. We have 
seen that the former distinction as to Roman citizenship had 
been lost. The distinction between the “ Roman legions” and 
the “allies” was thus effaced, and the last visible record of 
Rome’s conquest was obliterated. 7 

3, The political system of the Roman Empire had become 
hhalf Oriental and half barbaric; and the great city es 
of Rome itself, whence men had issued in olden pee 
aime for the conquest of the world, had become 


4 Much is bere taken ‘Professor Seeley’s ‘‘Romae Imperialism” 
millen's Magesine, 159) . -, 
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a provincial town on the banks of the Tiber. The Roman 
Senate, as a political body, as an organ ‘of public opinion, 
practically disappears, and the emperor becomes virtually a 
sultan, ruling with thoroughly despotic power in the stately 
splendour of an eastern monarch. Human free-will vanishes 
away, and sovereignty becomes a thing regarded with awful 
reverence, a species of divinity, to which the subject yields, not. 
only without resistance, but without a thought of opposition to 
irresistible decrees. Eastern cruelty and disregard of human 
life become manifest, and the emperor's right of naming his 
successor had ruinous effects when that successor proved weak 
and incompetent for the vast burden of, ‘government laid upon his 
shoulders. From this principle of quasi-hereditary sovereignty, 
succeeded by the actually hereditary development, Europe was 
to suffer at intervals, until the French Revolution taught the 
Continental world that kings exist for nations, and not nations 
for Kings. In the later Roman Empire the evils of this state of 
politi superstition and degradation, in which the subjects had 
no rights and the soverei, responsibility, were often mitigated 
by the accession of r able and vigorous rulers. An enor- 
mous army of civil and military officials was spread over the 
empire for administrative purposes, and extravagant expense led 
Oe ‘essive taxation, which ruined the people, and contributed 
¢ downfall of the whole system before the encroachments 
aaa saeaalks of barbarian nations. ‘Rome, the representative 
of European civilization, the inventor of civilized jurisprudence, 
and the inheritor of Greek philosophy, descends to the level of 
an Asiatic stat 
4. The beneficent encroachments of Christianity, to be noticed 
Influence of shortly, were now to cause a change in men’s minds, 
Christianity. an uprising and growth of new-ideas, a vehemence 
of opinions, a conflict of beliefs, and an outburst of enthusiasms, 
which revolutionized the spiritual world at the very time when 
mankind was politically dead. The Church had arisen within 
the State, and within this citadel, generally undisturbed by the 
political despotism, civilization took refuge, and a large share of 
a new freedom for mankind was secured. An age of faith had 
come, and men were busied about the acceptance of new be- 
liefs or the revival of old ones, in order to satisfy the cravings 
of awakened souls, 
Diocletian’s resignation of his power in aD. 305 was 
followed by a period of confusion and civil war, which ended 
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in the establishment of Constantine as sole emperor in a.D. 
323. He was son of one of the co-emperors and constantine 
of a Christian lady named 2éfena. Constantine the Great. 
made an important change in the government of the empire by 
dividing the military power from the civil authority. The in- 
fluence of the Zegafi or provincial viceroys was thus reduced, 
and the emperor alone had both civil and military power in his 
hands, a fact which gave him a great predominance. 

6. In a.D. 324 Christianity was established by Constantine 
as the religion of the state, and in 330 he Made gyesntum 
Byzan'tium the capital of the empire. This town, Decomes the 
on the Thracian Bosporus, founded by Greek ®*?!t#l: 
colonists in nc. 658, had early become a great commercial 
centre. After being held successively by the Athenians, Lace- 
dwmonians, and Macedonians, it came into Roman possession, 
and the new city now built there, or the enlarged and recon- 
structed Byzantium, was afterwards called Constantinap'olis 
(“« City of Constantine,” from Greek polis, city), and remained the 
capital of the Eastern Empire of Rome till a.v. 1453. 

7. In religion, Constantine seems to have been a strange 
compound of Paganism and Christianity. He was cng, 
an able géneral and statesman, whose real character and Beath of 
has been obscured by historical excesses, both of Sonstantine. 
panegyric and of detraction, and around whose name, in con- 
nection with Christianity, ridiculous fables have gathered. 
Constantine embraced the new religion because he thought it 
expedient for his own interest so to do, and not from any mira- 
culous apparition or divine command, He died in 337, leaving 
the empire to confusion and civil war under his sons. 

8. We have seen that one of the best and latest developments 
of Paganism—that under the Antonines—was the Roman 
fatalism of a lofty but loveless Stoicism. “Among Sepicie an¢ 
the loftier minds who stood out Protesting against difference, 
corruption, and daring in a corrupted age to believe in the 
superiority of Right to enjoyment, we find a grand contempt for 
pleasure and a sublime defiance of pain, worthy of the heart 
of steel which beat beneath the Roman’s robe. This was 
Stoicism, the Grecian philosophy which took deepest root, as 
might have been expected, in the soil of Roman thought. 
Stoicism was submission to Destiny—rigid, loveless submission, 
Tts language was ‘Afust’ ‘Jt must be, and man’s highest manli- 
ness is to submit to the inevitable. It is right because it must 
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be so.’ Into this result the Roman ideas of Duty and Law had 
stiffened at last.”? In such a creed there was nothing to attract 
the ordinary weakness of human nature, and human nature, at 
the time when Christianity had begun to work its way, was more 
than usually weak and helpless. “The world was sick at heart. 
The spiritual horizon was overspread with a gray monotony of 
despair. Men could not even curse God and die, for they had 
no gods to curse. The prevailing schools of philosophy, the 
Stoics, Epicure’ans, and Academicians, though opposed to one 
another, arrived at the same result—an utter indifference to 
actual life and a future state, and a profound resignation to the 
gloomy fate which weighed down the universe. : 

g. “In the midst of this darkness, a still small voice was heard 
Introduction OUt of the East, ‘Come unto me all ye that travail 

of and are heavy laden and I will give you rest;’ and 
Christianity. after a while the same voice was heard saying, ‘God 
#0 loved the world that He gave His only begotten Son, to the 
end that all who believe in Him should not perish, but have 
everlasting life;’ and again, a Roman citizen of Tarsus cried, 
‘This is a true saying, and worthy of all men to be believed, 
that Jesus Christ came into the world to save sinners.’ There 
was rest, then, for the weary and heavy laden; there was a God, 
too, and life everlasting, for those who believed in Him and in 
His Son, who had come into the world to save sinners, and so 
the new doctrine came to Rome, In that sluggish mass the 
leaven was hid that was to throw the whole world into ferment; 
into that dark soil, in which so much that was precious had 
been interred, a grain of seed was cast that was to grow into a 
stately tree overshadowing the earth. 

10, The doctrine spread at first, as we may readily suppose, 
Spread of slaves, whose weary lot was consoled with 
Chriatianity. the thought that the Founder of their creed had ex- 
pired on the bitter cross reserved for them; then gradually it 
made its way among other classes, but especially the Asian 
Greeks and other foreigners, with whom Rome was filled, until, 
after much persecution and many relapses, it reached the 
highest class of all, and Christianity became the religion of the 
land.”? Apart from supernatural workings, Christianity suc- 
ceeded because it was suited to man’s needs, and especially to 
the particular needs of the time when it appeared. The age 
was in search of a religion, because it was an age of servitude, 

18. W. Robertson.—Sermons, * Essays from the Times newspaper. 
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and therefore of human weakness, which caused men to look 
round the universe for a helper and a friend. The revolutio: 
period lately described was a time of great miseries and calami- 
ties—a time of plague, and wars, and tyranny, and tumults— 
evils which left men no choice but between religion and stoical 
apathy; and, wearied of the hardness of the one, they flew to the 
soft relief of hope and the gracious promises afforded by the other. 

tr. Amid the afflictions of this life, blessedness in a future 
state was placed before men’s eyes, and faith laid 
hold upon the refuge as a reality to come. Sur- 
rounded by the decay and dissolution of a mighty Christianity. 
empire, men became reconciled to the losses and degradations 
of the present, in sure expectation of the rewards, the restora- 
tions, and the glories of the future. The people of the Roman 
world found in their midst a religion of a supernatural charac- 
ter, with an ideal of moral goodness; this religion offered a 
spiritual freedom to those who were the victims of a political 

very; and while it effaced national distinctions, and joined 
Jew with Gentile, and Roman with barbarian, it offered a 
wniversal morality which taught the subject to submit to the 
ruler in all things not forbidden by the higher law of Christ, 
and the ruler to wield his despotism as one responsible to a 
Master who reigned above. By ruler and by ruled Christianity 
was at last universally accepted as a system compatible with the 
highest interests of both in their political relations. When Con- 
stantine the Great made the Christian Church the established 
religious system of the Roman Empire, he acted with the wise 
policy of one who confirmed his title to the supreme power by 
a charter in which he gave full freedom of worship, and received 
in return a passive obedience in all secular affairs. 





Consolations 


12, Jesus Christ was crucified in the nineteenth year of the 
reign of Tiderius (A.D. 33). At Antioch, in Syria, ‘The progress 
where Paul and Barnabas taught the faith, the fp4Pemecu 
disciples were first, as a term of reproach, called tanity. 
“Christians.” St. Paul, in his journeys, carried the new religion 
through Asia Minor and Greece, and then to Rome, where he 
died in the reign of Nero. The Christian religion was thus 
silently but surely spread, first among the Jews, then among the 
Greeks, or eastern, and lastly among the Latin, or western 
heathen. ero was the first Roman emperor who openly per- 
secuted the Christians, with whom the Jews were at first fre- 
quently confounded. The reason why even good’ emperors like 
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tigen and Aurelius harassed the Christians was that the religion 
ome was a part of the state system, and the denial of the 
fines gods by the Christians was regarded as political hostility 
and disloyalty. The Christians were a secf, and not a nation; 
and the Roman government, which tolerated all national faiths, 
looked with suspicion on the votaries of a creed which had a 
new and unknown God, and taught that all other deities were 
non-existent or else powers of evil. 
13. Severe persecutions also occurred during the reigns of 
Dioctetian -Decius and Valerian, and the struggle between the 
persecution, ld faiths and the new culminated in the decree of 
Diocletian (a.p. 303), ordering the destruction of all Christian 
places of worship and of all the holy books, and the temoval 
of all Christians from official posts of dignity and power, For 
eight years a cruel persecution raged throughout the empire, 
except in Britain, Gaul, and Spain, but it ended in permission 
being ane (a.p, 311) for the Christians to worship God as they 
Henceforward Christianity was safe from external foes. 
he rise and progress of heresies (or novelties of doctrine) 
within the Christian church, and the councils at which these 
matters were disputed and settled, do not belong to a work 
of this kind. The different forms assumed by the new religion 
were moulded by the peculiarities of the Western, Greek, and 
Oriental modes of thought, states of feeling, and types of 
character, and displayed a corresponding fervent simplicity, or 
subtlety, or mysticism, which were the basis of endless diver- 
gencies and discussions. 
14. Apart from its effects upon the morals, the new religion 
The Christian greatly and beneficially stirred the mind of the age. 
‘Fathers: Political speculation and discussion were impossible 
under a despotism, and active minds turned to theology, and 
soon showed that the intellectual power of the time was to be 
found within the ranks of Christianity. Amongst these early 
writers and rulers of the church known as the “Christian 
packs the following are the chief—Tertullian, Ambrose, 
prian, Lactantius, Jerome and Augustine, being Latin Fathers, 
Orge,'G ” Gregory, Basil, Chrysostom, Athanasius, being Greek 
vathers:—~ 
15. Tertullian, who lived between about A.D. 160 and 240. He was a 
Tertullian, ative of Roman Africa, and acquired much learning. He 
Qrigen, "wrote an * Apologia” or “Defence” of Christianity, and a 
number of treatises on points of faith and conduct, distin- 
guished by imagination, energy, and wit, and by an obscure and extravagant 
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style, His works throw much light on the early doctrine and discipline of 
the church, 

Origen, Born at Alexandria in A.D. 186, He was a man of powerful 
intellect and varied attainments. His chief works were his Hemilicr, or 
poner ‘expositions of Scripture, and his defence of Christisnity against the 

then philosopher Celsus. 

Ambrose.—Born in Gallia Belgica about A.D. 340. He became Bishop of 
Milan, and was a man of great ability, eloquence, and force of character. 
He was greater as a ruler of the ‘than as & writer. : 

16. Cyprian.—A native of Africa, who became Bishop of Carthage in 
A.D. 248 His works are val Authorities on the history cypeian, 
of the church, and are written in a clear and eloquent style. Gregan 

Gregory Nasianzen.—Born in Cappadocia (Asia Minor) about Nesianisen, 
AD. 390. ‘He was educated at Athens, and was distinguished aall. 
in philosophy, rhetoric, and mathematics, His sermons, letters, and poems 
‘are good specimens of an artificial style. 

Basil the Great—Bishop of Ceesare’a (in Cappadd'cia) from A.D. 370-379. 
He was 0 great ruler of the church, and the chief founder of monusticiam 
in the Eastern Church, with its vows of obedience, chastity, and poverty. 

17. Lactantius,—Flourished at the end of the third century 4D. He 
left a work in seven books, in favour and inculcation of Chris- {actantiue, 
tianity, marked by a style which has gained him the honous- Athanasius, 
able title of the Christian Cicero. Jerome. 

Athanasius. i 
Conncil of Nice (i.e. Nicsea, in Bithynia, province of Ai 
in 325, Athanasius maintained the dogma of the divinity of ist against 
the Arian heretics who denied it. In 326 he became Bishop of Alexandria, 
and he died in 373, after much persecution from the Arians, He was a man 
of great intellect and the highest character. 

ferome.—Born about A.D. 340 in Dalma'tia, His chief works are com- 
mentaries on the Scriptures, and the famous Latin version of the Bible 
known as the Vulgate, The Old Testament was translated by him directly 
from the Hebrew. Jerome, the most learned of the Latin fathers of the 
church, had a deep mowleige of Hebrew, Greek, Latin, ancient philo; 
sophy, and history. He wrote in a ‘Latin style, showing a care 
Study of the best models.” He was one of the chief founders of Monasticism, 

18, Chryzostom,—Bomn at Antioch in A.D. 347. The name Chyrsostomus 
means, in Greek, ‘‘golden-mouthed,” and was bestowed on ¢, 
this disinguished father for his He became Arch- {utiwtne”” 
bishop of Constantinople in 397. He has left discourses, com- 
istles, treatises, and liturgies in the Greek language. 
ugustine,—The greatest of the Latin fathers, born in Vumidia A.D, 
354. He became Bishop of Hippo (in Numidia) in 395. His two chief 
‘Works are the “Confessions,” an account of his early life, and ‘De Civitate 
Dei” (“On the City of God”), a voluminous work against the pagan re- 
ligions, along with a systematic presentation of Christianity. 


V.THE EMPIRE FROM A.D. 337 to %5- 
i: Julian, surnamed the Afostate (or deserter from the 


faith), was emperor from A.D. 361 to 363. He was Jollan she 
a descendant of Constantine, and a man of great ‘Apostate. 
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abilities and attainments, distinguished at Athens in the study 
of Greek literature and philosophy. He fought with great 
success, before he became emperor, against the Aranks and the 
Aleman'ni, German confederacies who had invaded Gaul, 
Brought up as a Christian, he declared himself a Pagan when 
he was made emperor by the troops in 361, and did what he 
could to root out Christianity. In 363 he invaded Persia, but 
was compelled to retreat by the climate and want of supplies, 
and being then attacked by the Persians, was killed in one of 
the battles that covered the Roman army's retirement beyond 
the Euphrates, Julian was a man of extraordinary character: 

virtuous in life; energetic, just, and wise in administration; a 
diligent and thoughtful writer, who has left, in a pure Greek 
style, letters, orations, and satirical works of considerable in- 
terest and humour, 

2. Under the emperor Valentin'ian J. (364-375) the wars 
Vatentinian 1, With the German barbarians continued. He was 

an able and vigorous ruler and general, and drove 
the Aleman'ni out of Gaul, which they had again invaded. 

3 The Goths become at this time very prominent in the 
The Qoths— history of the decaying Empire of Rome. Of this 
Ulphilas. great nation there were two divisions, the Ostro- 
goths (or Eastern Goths) and the Visigoths (or Western Goths). 
The nation as a whole extended through central Europe from 
the Baltic to the Black Sea. In the latter half of this century 
there was a compact and powerful Gothic kingdom, under a 
ruler named Herman'aric, extending over what is now Hungary 
and Poland. The Goths had to some extent become Christians 
through the teaching of their devoted countryman, bishop WxJ- 
Jilas (ox Ul'philas), who appears to have also invented an alphabet 
for them, based upon the Greek alphabet. He translated most 
of the Bible from the Greek (from the Septuagint version for the 
Old Testament) into the Gothic language, and of this version, 
most valuable for the study of the Teutonic languages (of which 
it is the oldest existing form), we still possess most of the New 
Testament and fragments of the Old. 

4. A most formidable Asiatic race had already made its ap 

othe tt pearance in Europe, moving westwards from the 
“®* Caspian and the Ural Mountains with irresistible 
ferocity and strength. They were Zaréors, originally Midi 
from the north-east of Asia, where they had made inroads uy 
China. About aD. 374 these Awns crossed the Volga and the 
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Don, and fell upon the Gothic kingdom. The Ostrogoths partly 
submitted and partly sought a refuge among the Viségorks, 

5. By permission of Va'/ens {emperor of the eastern part of 
the empire, a.p. 364-378) large numbers of Goths yin, 
were allowed to settle south of the Danube. The defeated by 
new-comers soon attacked the Romans, and Valens Set 
was defeated and killed in a great battle near Adrianople in 
378. This great settlement of Goths to the south of the 
Danube was a considerable step towards the breaking up of the 
Roman Empire. They spread themselves westwards to the 
Adriatic Sea and the borders of Italy, and, entering the Roman 
army and acquiring Roman civilization, became prepared to 
play their destined part in the coming change. 

6 Ear (who reigned over the whole empire only from 
392 to 395, being previously emperor of the eastern 
division) Pe tore mpticen for a time. He put orang 
down in battle the Goths who had entered the empire, and 
made peace with them in 382, The rising power of the 
Christian Church was shown in the treatment of this emperor 
by St. Ambrose, Bishop of Milan. Theodosius, in 390, had 
caused a cruel massacre of the people of Zhessalons'ca (in Mace- 
donia), in punishment for a riotous outbreak, and St. Ambrose, 
meeting him at the church door on his return to Milan, induced 
him humbly and publicly to acknowledge his guilt. The formal 
end of Paganism took place at this time, in the decrees of 
‘Theodosius which prohibited, under severe penalties, the wor- 
ship of the old heathen gods. He was the last emperor who 
tuled over the whole undivided empire. 


VI._THE EMPIRE FROM A.D. 395 to 476. 


1, The empire was now (4.D. 395) divided between the two 
sons of Theodosius, but its main defender against 
the barbarians was the brave and able Sw/icho, a 
Vandal by birth, who was the real ruler of the Western Empire, 
comprising Italy, Africa, Spain, Gaul, and Britain. The Eastern 
Empire has henceforth a career of its own, to be noticed here- 
after, and we pursue the history of the Western down to the 
time of its extinction. Stilicho maintained the northern frontier 
of Britain against the Picts and Scots, and the Rhine frontier 
of Gaul against the German tribes called Suced (swe'vi) and 

leman' ni. 


Stilicho. 
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2. A formidable enemy now appears on the scene, A/‘ari¢, 

King of the Visigoths. Under him the Goths settled 
"within the Danube had already overrun Mace- 
donia and Greece, and in ap. 402 Alaric attacked Italy in 
great force. Stilicho hurried to the rescue, and drove out the 
Visigoths, gaining decisive victories in two desperate battles 
(403). After his general's success Honorius, the emperor, 
celebrated at Rome the last ¢rium ph ever seen there, the event 
being sung in stirring verse (which hes come down to us) by 
Claudian, the last of the Latin classic poets, a writer of pure 
style and real genius. 

3. Ina. 405 a leader named Radagaisus invaded Italy with 
stun 2 Vast host of barbarians from the interior of Ger- 
defeatathe many—Suevt and Alemanni, Ala'nt and Vandals, 
barbarians. Goths and Huns. At e'sula, near Florence (ia 
406), Stilicho encountered and defeated the enemy. Stilicho 
was put to death in 408 on a charge of aspiring to the empire. 

4. In a.v. 408 Alaric came again into Italy, this time with an 
Capture of irresistible force, and after extorting an enormous 
Romeby ransom on condition of sparing Rome, captured.the 
Alas, city in 410, and gave it up to a six days’ plunder 
by his warriors, without any cruel slaughter of the People. This 
was exactly 800 years after the taking of Rome by the Gauls 
under Brennus. Alaric died shortly afterwards. 

5. Early in the fifth century the Roman forces were with- 

sive drawn from Britain, which was left open to con. 
barbarien ex- quest by the Angles and their kinsmen from north- 
Sroachments. west Germany. Soon after Alaric’s time the Vist 
goths established themselves in the south of Gaul and the north 
of Spain, while hordes of Swert and Ala'ni, Vandals and 
Burgun'dians (a German nation akin to the Goths) swarmed _ 
over the rest of both those great provinces. In 429 Gen'seric, 
King of the Vandals, passed over from Spain into Africa, and 
made himself master of the whole north-west of Rome's domi- 
nions there. His fleet swept the Mediterranean, conveying 
troops who conquered the chief islands, and made descents on 
the shores of Italy and Greece. The Western Empire was thus 
gradually absorbed and repeopled by swarms of new inhabitants, 
many years before its formal and final extinction as a political 


6. We come next to the re-appearance of the savage and 
formidable Huns, under the most famous of barbarian con- 
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querors, Af’fila, styled by himself “she Scourge of God,” as the 
slayer and plunderer of mankind in his wide and er- astita and 
Yatic course of conquest. When this mighty wartior the Huns. 
turned his arms against Gaul, in a.p. 450, a crisis in the history 
of the world had come, like unto that which had been decided 
by Greece on the plain of Marathon more than nine hundred 
years before. The race of Rome was run, and the questions 
now to be settled were these: What races of mankind should in- 
herit the civilization which she had received from Greece; and 
what should be the fate of the laws, institutions, and Christian 
faith which had grown up within the Roman Empire, and had 
been already accepted in part by the Germanic nations that had 
occupied most of her territories? Were the Aryan races of 
Europe to be overcome and extinguished by Tartars from Asia? 
Was the civilization of modern Europe to include the great 
Teutonic element which has given it so much of its peculiar 
power and grandeur? Was there, in a word, to be at alt any 
such modern Europe as we know? or, was the worst barbarism 
of the northern and uncivilized part of Asia to stifte classic 
culture on its way to our times, and crush the Christian creeds 
and institutions in thé vigour of their youth? These questions 
were answered with a glad and glorious issue for mankind in the 
last victory won by the arms of Imperial Rome. 

7. The Germanic tribes of Europe were semareable for two 
things—reverence for the purity of woman and love 
of personal and political itberty, From these noble Siedermante 
elements of character, when they were inspired by 
vital Christianity, were to issue the brightness of “Chivalry, and 
the grand reality of freedom for the greatest races of mankind. 
Since half Europe, all North America, and (in the British 
colonies) many other smaller portions of the earth are, in the 
wide sense, German (or Teutonic, as including the Angles and 
the Saxons, and the Scandinavian nations) in race, in institu- 
tions, and in language, it is easy to see how the future history 
of the world was affected by the issue of the great conflict be- 
tween the pagan Huns of Attila and the Christianized hosts of 
Altius (a-e'she-us) and Theod'oric. 

8 The historic Attila (who is the hero of much legendary 
song inspired by the terror wrought among his foes) character of 
was in person a short, sinewy, huge-headed, keen- Attila. 
eyed, flat-nosed, swarthy Mongol; in character he was brave, 
just, temperate, prudent, and sagacious; he waged war with 
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great skill; he was ruthless to all who resisted his advance. 
Between a.D. 445 and 450 he had ravaged the Eastern Empire, 
between the Euxine and the Adriatic Seas, and had acquired a 
large territory south of the Danube, in addition to his dominions 
north of the Danube and the Euxine. The force which he 
could bring into the field has been estimated at half a million 
of warriors, and in AD. 450 he set out for the conquest of 
Western Europe, and crossed the Rhine, near Strasburg, into 
Gaul, where he proceeded to attack Orleans. 

9. The Roman general Adtus, in conjunction with Zheodoric, 

Bape ot King of the Visigoths, was the hero of this occasion. 
Chéiona. "Qn the approach of their united armies Attila re- 
treated to the plains round Cid/onssur-Marne, which were 
adapted to the movements of his cavalry. In the battle which 
ensued (A.D. 451) between the immense rival hosts, Theodoric 
was killed, and Attila’s army was defeated, though not routed, 
by the efforts of Aetius. the great enterprise of Attila was, 
however, completely baffled, and, after an invasion of Italy which 
took him to the gates of Rome, he died in 453. The empire 
founded by his genius then fell to pieces, and the danger of 
Europe's conquest by Huns had passed away. 

10. In av. 455, Genseric, the Vandal conqueror in Africa, 
Capture of invaded Italy, took Rome, and gave the city up to 
Romeby pil for fourteen days. The Vandals carried off 

on their ships most of the metal statues of the 
temples and the Forum, and the precious trophies in the Capitol 
and the Temple of Peace, including the Golden Candlestick from 
the Temple of Jerusalem, This sacred relic was recovered a 
century afterwards from Africa, taken to Constantinople, and 
then replaced in Jerusalem, where it vanishes from history for 
evermore. 

11, The emperors of this last period were insignificant per- 

and in 472 the Suevian Ricimer (ri'ci-mer), 

Capture of rAd 

Romeby who had served under Aétius, and had for some 

Sucvi. “time been virtual master in Italy, took and plun- 
dered Rome again. Before proceeding to the final catastrophe, 
we must deal briefly with the chief causes of the downfall of the 
Roman Empire of the West. 

12, The immediate cause of the fall of Rome’s empire in the 
Causes ofthe West was that it had proved unequal to repelling in 
fallof Rome. war the encroachments and inroads of the barbaric 
world beyond the frontier, But why had Rome’s power thus 
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succumbed to outward pressure after so many centuries of con- 
quest and victorious repulse or utter destruction of Gallic and 
German assailants from the north? Why did the Romans prove 
at last inferior in force to the barbarians? The first answer is, 
that the barbaric world had grown stronger than of old. The 
confederations of Germans which we meet with in the third 
century of the Roman Empire show that the barbarians had 
learned the secret of strength in union. They had also improved 
in intelligence and military skill. They were, morcover, im- 
pelled in aggressive force against the Roman frontiers by the 
irresistible pressure wrought on themselves by the new-comers 
from Asia—the Huns. The second answer is, that not only 
had Rome failed to increase or to maintain her power, but that 
power had positively and largely dectined. Rome had ceased 
to conquer, and this was only because she had reached the limit 
of her resources. When Hadrian gave up the Parthian con- 
quests of Trajan, and when Aurelian abandoned Dacia—-when 
the boundaries of the empire were thus deliberately narrowed 
by able and energetic rulers—it is certain that Rome was be- 
coming weak and exhausted, and that these rulers knew it, and 
wisely acted on their knowledge. It was no moral degeneracy, 
caused by luxury and success, that could account for this, The 
Roman armies were not affected by the doings of a brutal and 
effeminate aristocracy: the discipline was what it had ever been: 
the generals were as capable as most of those who commanded 
under the republic. The successes of Julian against the Ale 
man'ni, of Thcodo'sius against the Goths, of Stil'icho against 
Al'aric, and of Aéfius against the Huns of Attila, prove that 
the armies of Rome could still fight and win. It was from 
physical causes, not moral, that Rome fell. 

13. The empire perished for want of men. The Roman 
armies had become mainly composed of barbarian 
troops, and thus the citadel of Rome’s strength was of 
occupied by defenders whose very presence was a “7! 
proof that power had passed into other hands, The dominion 
of Rome was thus absorbed rather than conquered; the former 
population of the empire was replaced by a new set of men. 
For lack of people to till the lands within the frontier of Rome, 
whole tribes of barbarians had been peacefully admitted, and 
Vandals, Goths, and Franks had settled within the borders in 
a continual stream of barbaric immigration, The older races of 
the Roman Empire had for some centuries ceased to increase 


rene 
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materially in numbers by the natural means, and in such a 
case, while the barbarian world was ever growing, the Roman 

population, if even it remained positively stationary, was rela- 
tively i in a condition of rapid and alarming decay. The Roman 
civilization was simply military, and not industrial. 

14. The wealth of Rome was gained by war, and not by 
Poverty, dla- manufactures or by commerce, and thus, when con- 
ease,and quest ceased, the acquirement of wealth came to an 
taxation. —_ end, and lack of money, as of men, made Rome 
more helpless still. The series of visitations of disease (to which 
we have already referred)-—the Oriental plague—which came 
upon the Roman world between the reigns of Aure'lins and 
Diocle'tian, was a calamity from which Rome never’ recovered, 
and existing and ever-growing weakness was made incurable by 
the incessant demands of an oppressive and irrational system of 
taxation, Thus, by slow degrees, from causes gradually working 
with an ever-growing effect, faded away the power of that great 
Rome which had known how to conquer the nations, and to 
acquire a vast empire including many races and conditions of 
men; how to create a centralized government of great stability 
and ‘efficiency; but not how to thwart the subtle working of 
Physical and financial maladies which were inherent in the con- 
stitution of her whole system of society; which were fed by 
deeply-seated moral mischiefs, and were not to be remedied by 
any Fagan Philosophy or any statesmanship known to the Ro- 
man world. 

15. The conquest by Rome of all the countries on the shores 
Benefits ot Of the Mediterranean had a great and beneficial 
Rome'siong effect upon the commerce of the inland sea, round 
supremacy. which was gathered all civilization in the later 
period of the ancient world, and upon the development of that 
civilization itself When Pompeius Magnus performed his 
great achievement of sweeping piracy away, the work was one 
of permanent benefit, and the power of Rome's consolidated 
empire secured for ages the peaceful traffic which could not fail 
to result in material and moral good to the peoples thus brought 
together, In the West, especially, a great growth of prosperity 
ensued. The 4/ricax provinces supplied half the Mediterranean 
world with grain, The eastern coast of Spain sent forth from 
the harbours corn and wool, and wine and oil, receiving in 
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return the products of other regions. The Spanish cities in that 
quarter were many and populous; the arts and literature were 
sedulously cultivated, and, as we have seen, some of the leading 
authors in Latin letters were of Spanish origin and training. 
In Gaui, the southern region had already received civilization 
from Greek settlers, and the Roman conquest carried material 
and intellectual culture to the centre and north of the land, and 
across the narrow sea to Britain, where Roman supremacy 
secured for the people three centuries of peace and prosperity. 
‘There can be no doubt that human happiness was largely in- 
creased in these regions of the world by a dominion which put 
an end to intertribal conflicts, and gave men the prime blessing 
of orderly and systematic rule. 

16. But the chief benefits derived by ue world from Rome’s 
imperial sway were the spread of the Greek culture, gpread of 
and the clear course made for the progress of Stex,culture 
Christianity. To Rome’s controlling power we owe snity. 
the preservation of Greek ideas in Greek literature, and the 
transmission to our times of some of the greatest productions 
of the Greek mind—works which Roman imitation took as the 
highest models of excellence, and which Roman admiration 
preserved, by multiplication of copies, for the good of future 

es. As to Christianity, the spread of Greek philosophy over 
the world after the conquests of Alexander the Great had pre- 
pared the higher class of men for the reception of still nobler 
lessons, and the free intercourse among the nations which 
Roman supremacy secured, carried the teachers and preachers 
of the new religion to many a region which must have been 
otherwise inaccessible to their efforts and their devotion. It 
was thus that, long before the official establishment of the faith 
by Constantine, the surviving strongholds of Paganism were 
steadily and imperceptibly sapped, and, without formal assault 
or vigorous shock, crumbled into noiseless and irreparable 


ruin. 
17. The last Roman emperor of the West was a child, called, 
as if in derision, Rom'xlus Augustulus, the one pag ofthe 
name being that of the city’s mythical founder, the Western 
other (“ Augustus the little”) a patody of the style E=ire- 
of him who organized the empire. Augustulus became nominal 
ruler in A.D. 475, and in ‘476 was overthrown by the invasion 
of some German tribes, o€-which the chief was called the 
Herult (bé'rv-li), Their Yader, Odoa'cer, took the title of 
(0) 6 
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King of alps” and the Western Empire came thus ignobly to 
an end, in the displacing of a lad seven years old by the captain 
of a horde of banditti. 


18 The atvitiestion of Remne bas been already dealt hegtog the Shonits 
particulars:—the political systems, army Eterature, 

Romac att. sic works, the national character, and the religion, As to 
arf, the Romans were not originally an art-loviog people, but used the 
abilities of those whom they bad subdued by their arms. They derived 
the use of the arch and the architecture of their earliest buildings from the 
Etruscans, and the early statues in the city of Rome, made of terra-cotta 
and of bronze, were also Zéruscan work. The conquest of Macedon brought 
Grecian influence to bear, and at the triumph of om ilius Paulus i ia} 
there was a magnificent display of costly armour, vases, paintings, 
statues, which showed the people of Rome what Greece could ae in 
the way of models of artistic work. The “frivmphs” of Mummins over 
Greece and of Pompey over Lalor aeerd brought to Rome numerous pic- 
tures, statues in fe, engra’ specimens of chased and 
embossed plate, figures and tay of Cor Corinthian brass, and splendid works 
in gold. As wealth and luxury grew, the works of statuary, mosaic, paint: 
ing, and architecture, executed by Greek artists, became countless, and 
many of these are to be seen now in the museums of Europe. Medals, 
coins, and cameos of fine execution were produced under the empire, the 
age of Hadrian and that of the Antonines being flourishing times for art. 

19. The profuse ornamentation of the triumphal arches and pillars in 
Dispersion _ Rome has been of great antiquarian value for our knowledge 
of Greek and of armour, costume, and military engines. The devastations 
Roman ast- of bas barbarians in both the Western and Eastera Empires 
treasures, caused irreparable losses; the four bronze horses now at 
Venice are ens of later and inferior Greek art, saved from destniction 
wrought at Constantinople in the thirteenth century. The chief collections 
of ancient sculpture are in the Vatican and the Capitol Museums at Rome, 
the Museo Borbonico at Naples, the Villa Borghese and the Ville Albani at 
Rome, the Gallery of Florence, the Lowvre in Paris, the British Museum in 
London, several Brivate collections (eg. Woburn Abbey and Lansdowne 
‘House) in England, and the Sculpture Gellery at Munich. In the Greek 
and Roman Courts of the “Coyztat Palace st Sydenham good copies of some 
of the chief productions of Grecian art in its principal periods may be 





seen. 
20. It is impossible to enter here into details as to the Roman houses, 
Roman tife, ‘5 education, amusements, and social life. ‘The accom- 
rare woodent shows a Roman gentleman in the loose 
cafolding robe" called the fiber and x Reman lady lad in the dress called 
stola, with an outer cloak called fail. The mode of serving the meals re- 
feailecian'e houses pressates by the Poian Courvat the Costl Palace, 
yan’ is vourt at 
‘handbook of Roman Erm Anis by i, Wikio ian codlent and 
Beer te ae a Rana ie 
’s (the a, ays ¢) peri,” 
* Gladiators” are works within the reach of all readers, contain 
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most brilliant, interesting, and fe pborsap pictures of Rome in her days 
luxury and splendour, of mingled cruelty and culture, at the time = whan 

ai wa was beginning to make known her presence and her 
feeuiais antiquarian plow: & areraal ith th the Pyand 





catastrophe wrought by the eruption of Vesuvius, and the second closes 
wih a ha lirring record of the forming of the Temp ‘Temple at Jerusalem by Rome's 

‘enth Legion,” and the victory discipline and valour over the 
free efforts of Jewish fanaticism and despair, 





CHRONOLOGICAL ANALYSIS OF GREEK AND 
ROMAN HISTORY. 





I, GREECE. 
1, Legendary Period: ac, 
Homeric age (siege of Troy, &) 2. se about 1200 
Probable date of Homeric poems . . . - + about 900 


2, First Historical (substantially) Period, 1104-776 3.c., from Dorian 
migration to First Olympiad: 

Dorian conquest of Pe! nesos . about 1500 

Greek colonization of i: nds in AEgean Sea and of Asin Minor 
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Early History of Athens, ac. 

apposed ogy of Theses sd so of Athen + «_. thirteenth century. 

by archons(oligarchical republic established) “about 1050 

Eero spiads begins = + 76 

3. Second Period (Authentic Histor), B.C. 776-§00, from First Olym- 

piad to beginning of Persian Wars 

Athens. 

Archons become annual at Athens... www, 683 

Legislation of Draco. Ug Ge ont gee Scan 

Legislation of Solon = 5 ss tk, + 594 

Usrpation of Pisistratus. 2 +e oe 560 

Period of Zyrants in Greek cities - about 650-500 

Periander tyrant at Corinth. =). .. 625-585 

Polycrates tyrant in Samos» =» =. ss tboutt 560-520 
Athens, 

Dat es aaa eS oa ogee 

ippias (tyrant) expeller ee ee Ce eee | 

Democratic reforms of Cleisthenss . 6 wee + « 507 
Sparta, 

First Messenian war . . a * % . z, + 943-72: 

Second Messenianwar .  - ww 0 368 


‘Third Period, u.c. 500-338, {com beginning of Persian Wars to 
+ mnbjugation of Greece by Philip seta 





Persian Invasions of Greece. 
Revolt Persia of Ionian cities in Asia Minor. =. =. =, §00 
Burning of Sardis by Tonians and Athenians - 5 |} 499) 
of Tonia by Persia . z ere) 
Invasion of At x battle of Marathon in Sa eae + 
‘erxes’ invasion ittles of Thermopylae mis. . . 
Battles of Plataea and Mycale . oe arg 
‘Age of Pericles at Athens ff qBoajo 
Pericles becomes leader of democratic party abont aioe 
‘Themistocles banished by ostracism . Dol ff 469 
Cimon’s victories over Persians | ss see 
Ciraon banished by ostracism =. |. | wes. 46K 
Pericles in power at Athens. Dol kf q6t-429 
Democratic reforms of Pericles Dok g6r 
Supremacy of Athens in Aigean Sea begins 1 > ||| 461 
Pdoponnesion Bone B.C. 431-404. 
mesa wat began ri ee 
Pericles died er) 
Alcibiades becomes prominent at Athens about’ 3 


‘eases (Sparta) a and Cle Cleon (Athenian demagogue ‘killed at Ampti- = 
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Athenian sttack on Sr : as 
Athenian second expedit on against Syracase . . . + 43 
‘Athenian efforts for'empire fa aSyncwe SS 143 
‘Cieerctdeal revolution at Athens |. . . . - 4 
nian fleet captured at Egos-potami. 5 st : 
Athens taken by Lymnder lS ae 
Periad of Spartan Supremacy, 0. 405-37. 
Sparten war with Persians in Asia Minor . .. 399-395 
Spartan war with Corinth, Argos, Athens, Thebes, &e. || 394-3 


Victory of Spartan King Agesilaus at Coronea 304 
Spartan fleet destroyed (at Coidus in Asia Minor) iy Athenian and 
Persian fleet under Conon. 
Peace of Antalcidas with Persia on * 3 38 
Spartan war against Thebes {under Pelopidas and Epaminondas) _ 37 
Nawal I supremacy of Athens revived-—defeat of Laceemonian let 


YR ye RO 
Diba ofS ‘Spartans by ‘Thebans at Leuctra oe ede . 378 
Period of Theban Supremacy, B.C. 373-361. 

‘Theban (and allied) war with Sparta in Pe mesos ss 370-368 
Messenia becomes independent eT Sparta Sree ae oat 369 
Epaminondas’ vietory (and death) at Mantines. >... 362 
Peace made between Thebes and Sparta. - ss ss 361 
Philip Il. becotes king of Macedon =| sw wes 389. 
Rise of Macedon, 

Phocian or First Sacred War . . + 4 4 386-346 
Career of Demosthenes at Athens... ss + 3557322 

Alliance of Athens with Thebes 
Ruin of Sect sepenenoe, defeat of Athens and nd Thebes at Cheeronea 

lip Il. : fos : 
Philip {L of Macedon ssasinated © 2 020) 0] 1 36 


5 Foun Period, | B.C. 338-146, from subjugation of Greece by Mace- 
don to Roman Conquest. 


Career of Alexander the Great, B.C. sats 
Alexander becomes king of Macedon. 
‘Thebes destroyed by Alexander. 
Alexander invades Persia. : 
Alexander's victory at the Granicus (Mysia) | 
Alexander's victory at Issus (Cilicia) =. 
Alexander's capture of Tyre ea eet! oe 
founds Alexandria in : 








Alezander resmaes attack on Perse da at a 
‘Alexander's victory near Arbela Assyria)’ 2 |S 
Downfall of Persian Empire Be ihe = ae 
Alesander completes conquest of Persian territory > 0: 
‘Alexander in India . : 7 





‘Alexander's army returns {by land and sea) to usa) ) 
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{Prosperity of Syracuse under Hero 1.: Aschylus and Pindar at his court.) 


8 victorious over Athens. pea 413 
syracuse a. democratic Tepwblioshost B.C. 466 to 

Dionysius I, (the elder), king of Syracuse 3 + 405-367 
(Syracuse the chief state of under Diooysins L } 

Syracuse at war with ween + + 397-392 
Dionysius IT, (the younger), king of Syracuse | "367-356 and 346-343 
(Plato at court of Dionysins II.) 

‘Timoleon of Corinth ipa Di Dionysius Th eset Roe ose 

Symcuse & democratic ropa aims 71) MORE 

under Takoe aaa ans: 
Face expels the Tyrants, and. democracies in cities ot 
Sicily.) 

Fee et og citpienmdnsay So ot 
ywer at Syracuse and in Sicily: .  .. 317 

‘Agathocles ruler ruler of Syracuse 7 Sl g7389 

(Agathocles carried var against Cantge i into Aftiea ) 

Hieron 11., king racuse . le + 4 27-216 

Hieron II,’becenes ose of Rome | 


26: 
Syracuse taken 13 Rovsane under Marcaliu and end of Greek inte 
pendence in . . 2 BIR 


Greex CIVILIZATION. 
of Greek political history = brief, only from B.C. 490 to 
(C398; Geo care bad ee 


culture had an enduring sway.) 
1, Literature: Poetry. 
—' Iliad" and “Odyssey”. =. =. aabout 

Fasodts © Wodks and Dayx?Be ss + about Joo 
Soe ane a ae Joo 
‘ase Conia wrote af at Sparts) Dot 8 2 about 680 
Mimnermus of Smyrna See ke 630-600 
Solon of Athens... ss ts _dived | 640-360 
‘Theognis of Megara ‘ flourished about 540 

Simonides of Ceos (at Athens and at Syracuse, under Hiero I.) 
about $20-470 

(The above are degiac poets.) 

Archilochus of Paros (ambi satirical style)... 740-680 
‘Alcman of Sparta (lyric). > 42 about — 660 
Sappho of Lesbos (lyri) « + ‘flourished about 600 
Alcwus of Mitylene (in Lesbos}—(yte poet) 2... 610-580 
‘Anacreon of Teos (lyric) « see et bout 520 
ides of Ceas—see ic) 2 ll LL 520470 
Pindes of Thebes (yi) «sss + Hed Bao-tgo 
began with Thespis . Se Be a el ha Se 
Phrynichus (uagic). =. ||| flourished about 510 35 
Aschytus (agi) | sk : ved §25-456 
Sophocles (tragic) © 5 Lt > lived ee 

Baripides (tragic) = ees + Tived 
Comedy began with Susarion of Megara aboot | |... 580 
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‘Old Comed ac 
Cratinus of "Kthens fcomic} . ww weston gg. 
Eupolis of Athens (comic) =. 9. 5 |. |, abont 420 
Aristophanes of Athens (comic) . . . . flourished 425-385 
Middle comedy flourished about 2. + + + 990-320 
New comedy flourished about. | > oD je-ag0 
Menander of Athensdied =. + 39% 


(Diphilus and Philemon, contemporaries of Menander.) 
2. Literature: Prose. 


Herodotus of Halicarnassus (history)... som gq 
Herodotus at Athens {age of Pericles}. a % + about 445 
‘Thucydides of Athens (history) Sl bom 47t 
Xenophon’of Athens (history, biography, &.). | |. 430-350 

Xenophon in Asia {‘‘Anabasis” expedition) 401-399 
Plato of Athens (philosophy) . . .._—-. flourished about 400-350 
Aristotle of Stageira (Thrace) | Do Tived 384-322 
‘Aristotle, a pupil of Plato at Athens | ssw, 307-347 
Aristotle taught at Athens about =. | | ss. 33a-gan 


3 Philosophy and Science, 
Tiffles of Miletus (philosophy and mathematics) lived about 630-540 
‘Anaximander of Miletus (eatural ph phy) . _lived about 610- Ba 
Anaximenes of Miletus (natural y) + flourished _ 
Pythagoras of Samos (sey) » + flourished about a 
fippocrates of Cos (medical science): __ flourished about 
Anaxagoras of Clazomenze—Asis Mror— oe y) 


ae sbout . 
Socrates of Athens (ethical philosophy). i 469-399 


Plato of Athens (founded Academic school) Doll 429-347 
Epicurus of Athens (founded Epicurean school) | |. 342-270 
Zeno at Athens (founded Stoic school). . » about 320 
“Aristotle at Athens (founded Peripatetic school). 335 
‘Astathenes of Athens (founded omic sect) “iecd pcabout 390 
iogenes of Sinope (Cynic } . « _Tived about 412-323 
[Heraclitus of Ephesus womans + flourished about 4 
Democritus of Abdera (Thrace) . |. ‘dived about 460-360 
4 Art: Architecture. 
Temple of Pstum (in Italy: Doric style) + «built sixth century. 
Parthenon at Athens (Doric). ++ + finished 438 
{Ictinus and Callicrates, architects of Parthenon, ) 
Temple of Artemis at Ephesus (Ionic style) - + sixth century, 
Monument of Lysicrates at Athens (Corinthian) Pdate 
Temple of Zeus Olympius at Athens (Coriathian)§ * °° 
Art: Sculpture. 
Phidins of Athens 2. A" ourished sboat 460-440 
Polycletus of Sicyon =. «=» «0». ~_—sftouurished about 452-412 
Myron of Beotia. =. =. =. =. «=. ~—sourished about 4 
Prasiteles of Athens =. =. 2» =. ~——lourished about 3 
Scopasof Paros. . =. =. =. ~—slourished about 
Lysippus of Sicyon. =. 0. 0. «= lourished about 330 








Zeuxis—painted at Athens &e. 
Parrhasius of Ey 





Timanthes of Sicyon |]! Z about 400 

Apelles offonia. 0} oe 330 

Protogenes of Caria age Ae oo about 330-300 

Nicias of Athens =. |) 3 320 

Euphranor of Athens |] 335 

Pansias of Sicyon . | ss] flourished about 360-330 
7. Art: Music. 

Toners of Cree Og tS - Weds Boar sot, J. to 
letas of Crete ( lyre) atSparta 2 ol. probably about 
Timotheus of Miletus (lyre) PL Tived 446-357 
Dimotheus of Thebes (fiute-player) | 2 | |. about 330 

1, ROME. : 
Srpposed foundation of Rome. i 


Monarchical rule at Rome Wy a "ao ta, + sbont 750-560 
Rome became a republicabout) 1 | 


1, Civil History from about B.C. 500 to 266. (Development aoe 
Constitution.) 
Struggle between Patricians and Plebeians began about . 500 
First ssion of Plebeians to Mons Sacer, two tribunes appointed 493 
Publilian Law carried (for tribunes to be chosen only at Comitia Tri- 
Duta—-the popular assembly, and extension of powers of Comitia 


‘Tributa) 47 

Prey appointed to draw up code of laws (Laws of the Twelve 
+ about 452 

Second secession of Plebeians to Mons Sacer: Valeriati and Horatian 
laws passed, with great increase of powers of Comitia Tributa —. 448 

Lex Canuleia passed, legalizing marriage between Patricians and 
Plebelans  . . . + 445 
Military tenes with consular power appointed 1) ] agg. 
Censors (office of) established . t, fete 443 
Office of military tribunes open to Plebeians | 1 about” 400 


Great constitutional struggle, Caius Licinius Stolo and Lucius Sextins 
being two of the tribunes of the Plebetans elected year after year 376-366 
Oennik or et be (nein sbolition of the consalar ras = one 365 
consul, at least, henceforth to be a Plebeian) . 
Lucius Sextius—first Plebeian consul 366 
Publilian laws carried (a plebiscitum, or decree of the Comitia Tri- 
Duta, henceforward to bind the whole peoples ‘one censor to be © 


Plebeian) ++ 339 
Pretoship, thrown, 336 
Lex Ogulnia peecie. fi of ont and Augus fo be dared wth 

Plebelans) . 30 
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‘Lex Valeria, de Provecatione (‘on the ”) re-enacted—for every ac. 
Soa to have right of a] to the . Coit, pabete from 
nentence of any magistrate ae 
‘Third secession of Plebeians to Jauiculan Hi om 
Lex Hortensia carried, re-enacting the chief Publilian law, giving 
highest legislative power to Comitia Tributa, 286 
(Herceonh equality of political rights existed between Patricinns and 
Plebeians, and Rome was a moderate democratic republic.) 


2, Conquest of Italy: History of Rome to B.c. 266. 








‘Treaty between Rome and Carthage eos: gl 
Supposed date of taking of Rome by Etruscans . 500 
Etruscan power had declined, and Veii been taken vy Rome by 490 
Rome taken by Senonian Gauls, > 390 
South of Etruria had become Roman territory by | eet? 
Latin war and Roman conguest of Latium 340-33) 
Samnite wars and Roman conquest of Samnium . 327-290 
‘Roman disaster at the Caudine Forks =. a ce aia | 
‘Fruce,between Rome and Samnium . D1 f goq-298 
fre Roman victory at Sentinum (in Umbria) 1). 295 
and capture of Sa mnite general Pontius, =. wwe 292 
‘Submission of Samnites; Rome supreme in central Tialy | || 290 
Decisive Roman victory at Vadimonian Lake {in Etruria) over Etrus- 
cans and Senonian Gauls. i . + 28y 
Rome had become supreme in northern aly y Dl ooD D3 
Tarentine war be; . se ew a2 
Romans defeated by y Pyeshus at Heracles! om + + 280 
Romans defeated by Pyrthus at Asculum . | rar?) 
Decisive victory of Romans over Pyrthus at Beneventum tay 


Romans supreme in southern Italy, and conquest of Italy completed by 2 
3. Foreign Conquest: History of Rome from p.c. 266 to 133. 











First Punic Wae www Og 
Romans take Agrigentam Soe aba 
Roman fleet (under Duilius) victorious at Myle =|} |. 260 
Hamilcar Barca in Sicily for Carthaginians 247-241 
Roman fleet {under Lutatius Catulus) victorious at Aigates Islands 24 
Sicily became (the first) Roman province . + 24r 
Romans rob Carthage of S: and Corsica, Sardinia made Roman 
province z aera | 

Romans had conquered Cisalpine Gaul by” 1 222 
Carthaginians (under Hamilcar Barca) establish their power in Spain 237-229 
Hannibal takes command in Spain . ae merry 
Hoannibal takes Saguntum (Roman ally in Spain) :  ; 5 219 
Srconp Punic Wak. www wwe 2B BOR 
‘Hannibal crosses the Alps into Italy | rt: 
‘annibal’s victories at the Ticinus and Trebia . . - 218 
Hannibal's victory at the Trasimene Lake . . + ay 
‘Hannibal's victory at Canne . . - 216 
Hannibal maintamed himself in Italy + 218-208 


Roman successes in Spain, under Publius Scipio, by” 
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Decisive Roman victory eres Rantrubel at the Metworss. wee 807 
Romans (under Publius Scipio} invade Africa DOD fog 
Hannibal's defeat by Scipioat Zama ws twee OD 
ROMAN Anus IN GREECE. . oe at3397 
First Macedonian War: Roman Alliance with Etolian an League; suc- 
‘cesses over Philip V. of Macedon. 213-205 
Second Macedonian War. . 1 s00-197 
Decisive Roman victory {under Flamininus) over over Macedonians at Cynoe- 
cephalze; Roman influence supreme in fl . 197 
Hannibal takes refuge with Antiochus asa. ee eae 


ROMAN ARMS IN ASIA. 
‘Roman successes in Greece and Asia Minor over Antiochus the Great of 
Syria; Roman influence supreme in Asia Minor by B.c. 188. 
Death of Hannibal in Bithynia about 
Third Macedonian War (with Perseus of Macedon): decisive Roman 
victory at Pydna, B.C. 168, +e APTHOB 
Macodotia made a Roman province - 
Roman suocesses over Achzean wean League in Greece; Corinth taken by Mam- 





B.C, 146; Greece made Roman province (Achaia). : 
Kingdom of Pinus (Asia Minor) bequeathed Ls eee os 
‘Tump Poxic WAR. egg GbE: 
Sit ture, and Geseruction of Carthage eee ee a 
Roman province of Africa ple ass Sew 
ROMAN ARMS IN SPAIN. 


Celtiberians of central Spain conquered by xt 
Eaaitana Porcagall sth of Tapus songuered by 
Romans take Numantia (completing ‘conquest of cantre and south of spa m3 


(two Roman provinces in Spain~flispania Citeror and Hispania Unerior.) 
ROMAN LITERATURE. 
(1) Barlier Poets. 
Livius Andronicus (tragedies and comedies). . flourished about 240 
Nevius (comedies and epic). + +. died about 200 
Ennius (epic). Sb Adyl tees ast 15 flourished 200-170 
Ptaunus (comedies) © se {flourished 225-185 
‘erence {comedies} - 5 sf ewe lived 195-159 
fac ius (tragedies) off ff fourished about” x60 
Accius—ot Attius—(tragedies) | + = flourished about 140 
@ Barlier Prom-ariters. 
Fabius Pictor and Peelers + + about 
Poreius Cato—the a aaa 1 Maeda 


4 Decline and ee of the Republic, a,c, » 135-27. 





x 
‘Tiberius mi by nobles: : ie 

n of Caius Gracchns 133-122 
Caius Gracehus murdered in riot caused by nobles . tar 
Allobroges, &c., subdued in southern ore 325-120 
Roman province ("Provincia") in soutbera Gaul. 190 
Roman war with Jugurtha of Numidia ‘ 1HT-108 





{Sra sone masters of nocthcwest ia 
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Defeat of Roman armies by Cit and Testones (moving towards Italy” 


Tg! 
ort victory of Marius over Teutones at Aqua Sextie (Ais) |”. 905 
Great vietory of Marius over Cimbri at Vercellae (Cisalpine Gaul) | | 101 
Social or Marsic 


war. 
Roman franchise granted to Italian ‘allies by Lex Julia and Lex Plautia 
Papiria . Bo, 87 
ithridatic War; Sulla defeats armies or Mithridates in n Gresoe 88-84 
War of Marius and Sulla. (88-83 
Sitslus areca from Italy by Sulla 38 
Cinna, partisan of Marius, brings back Marius; massacre of Sulla’s par: 












tisans in Italy oe By 
Death of Marius; hi son succeeds to his position 36 
Sulla returns to ‘aly from Mithridatic war; defeat of Marians outside 
Rome; slaughter of Marians by Sulla’s proscriptions in Italy. 83-84 
‘Sulla becomes Dictator; effects short-lived aristocratic stares in consti- 
tution ; suddenly resi os fo BE 
Death of Sulla . pieoal goed E91) bet z 
Pompeius Magnus becomes head of senatorial party” 
Pompey ware successfully against Roman revolt in Spain’ ‘st 
‘thridatic Wer: Lucullus and Pompeius defeat armies of Mith- 


and Tigranes in Asia Minor; death of Mithridates B.c.63 74-63 











‘becomes Consuls Snlla’s legistation sn 70 
ypey's success against Mediterranean a 
Pompey’s successes against: Mithridates ad Tigranes Pontus ‘made 
Roman province . 66-5, 
Phonic conquered and made province by Poy 64 
wenicia and Palestine conquered— Jerusalem aks by Pompey 3 
Pompey returns to Rome and “triumphs” or 
Cloero rises to distinction at Rome about 25 
Cicero becomes Consul—puts down Catilinarian conspiracy 63 
Crassus becomes Consul bis vast wealth : : 7 
Pulias ‘Coesar becomes leader of popular party about . . . . zg 


i wars with success in Spain, 2.¢. 6r; returns to Rome 
First Triumvirate (Casar, Pompey, Crassus) « ulnar se: 5 
‘Coesar's command in, and conquest of, Gaul > |) |] "g-g0 
Crassus and Roman army destroyed in Parthia 53 
[Parthian kingdom established about 8c. ago; conquers Bactria about 1307 
successes against Syria, 131.) 
Cresar crosses the Rubicon and invades fly; Pompey and senatorial 
flee to Greece 


party 

Goesar defeats Pompelan armies in Sp 7 

Ceesar crosses to Greece against Pom, ey 

Grsar's decisive victory over Poapey at Pharsilia (Thessaly) ” 

Pompey put to death in Egypt . oe; 
Cwsar in Egypt; the “Alexandrine war” Dt“ 
Csesar returns to Rome from Bo why saio >. Se 
Cesar defeats Pompeians in Africa at Thapsus 

Cato the Younger's suicide at Utica 

Cmsar retums to Rome from Africa, and “triumphs ;" reforms the calendar 
‘Cesar defeats Pompey’s sons in Spain at Munda : 
Cesar returns from Spain; appointed Dictator and imperator for lie 
fulius Corsar assassinated - 

farcus Antonius (Antony) assumes importance Soe 

Second Trismevirate (Antony, Octavianus, Lepidus) 

Slanghter of “proseriptons "by Antony and Octavianus; ‘murder of 





3 ssianawuetvens 
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Batts of Philipa (in Macedonia); fet of Brut and Cassiusby Antony 
Z a 
Bad'of Roman Bipuilic Signe, Weighs aS Mae ssh Bt ase wee 


The Second Triumvirate. 
Peace of Brundusium between Antony and Octavianus 




















oe | 
ed from Triumvirate BORE ia fuer 
‘Amony ‘East and wit! . . : . a 
Svimommeeette S|: Me 
Battle of Actium; Antony defeated by Octavianus | SALE Oar 
Deaths of Antony and Cleopatra at Alexandria 30 
Egypt becomes Roman province; Rome supreme on all Mediterransan 
‘coasts . 
Octavianus: master of ‘the Roman world | . = 
navn returns to Rome and ia oe cane 29 
“Tem of ah wut at Rome peace 
Octavian ) mes“ Imperalor” (Emperor) and receives title of "Aus 
‘gustus Crs ae a ara 
Roman Empire begins with Angutus <1 1 Ll 
cies eas ROMAN LITERATURE. *: 
jus (satir . . . . ex “10; 
Looreu (pnoeopnien of didscti poet)’ 1 |S] t CRS 
Catulius (yrical, clegsac, and epigramimatic post) me vay 
Varo (posewrier on agiclire, Latin language, ie ae 
ls sar (nistortes] prose) . . . . . 100-44 
ust (historical prose) we ett Bb 
Cicero (orations, philosophical treatises letters) | |] 
Ha ie id hilosophiea) a em ee eee | 
Jorace {lyric and phil oh Peg huad 
‘Tibulls (legiae post) ict a ar er 
jus (elegiae poet) ©: }]}} ourished about 
Ovid (elegine and des Ds "3 RS 
ac criptive ay ee . ag on 
Poredius (poetical tabula) °° Do ft dine of angustus, 
BG AD, 
(historian) . Pe ee 59 to17 
is Paterculus (historian) > . . . ) about 20 to 30 
Pin the Elder yse-writer natural history, ‘&e. . . 33-79 
es (sal eal Seah es } reer ss 
fenece (phonic ‘treatises and tragedies) « 2 flourished about” 40 
Maria {epigram pene poet) Dye wen coed 
1 Dolo tot lot ae 
Pliny the Comnger (prose epistles) |; t-105 
Quintilian (writer on rhetoric). |! 40-120 
fuvenal (satirical poet) . >] 300-110 
Fach Brae opede 55-120 
jcalmemoirs): |} about 70-140 
Roman Emprer 
x, Age of. see ac 
A s Cesar as Emperor ‘ oth atte Sieg 
fith of Christ reallyceuredy) 2 2 ff ff ll tg 
an 


Defeat of RomansinGemanyby Arminius - . . 5 ss 8 
Death of Augustus ee ca ft le 4 
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a, Empire afler Augustus, AD. 14-192. AD. 
Clanton Beperors (ous) — 

Tiberius F es - E 14-37 

Caliguists) 2 2 ft Soll gpa 

Cains (9 : Doll ot ase 

romans begin conquest of Britain ce 

Now aCkttme SI 
Troubles of 

Revolt of Galba in Spain. =... A 

Gallacmperr. + swe F of 68 

Otho em bon ee teat ag part of 65 

Battle of Bedriacum | ee Bosh g ce has ey 

Vitellius emperor: Poff fff patet 6 
Flavian Emperors (three) :— 

Vespasian (x) 7 re) 

Beneacion 3 Jerusalem By Tins | Oe ae a ope ie ge 


Titus (a). ras 
Great equption of Vesuvius; death of Pliny the Elder; destruction 











i, Herculaneum, &c. 5 ‘ 
on of the Colosseum at Rome: eee 
ipleti OF 1est of Britain by. 7 Be aN wets 
letion of conqu in by Agdeolas 
Dacian successes against Rome, es : 
Five “good Emperors" :— 
Merde lth. ik oon ae ae aso Hp Pe Hal 8 
Pree Fest tet ie Pat 1 1 Ee 
conquered byRomans ew ek TOT 
Hadrian () a ae 117-138 
Great revolt of, jem suppressed eee eo 
Antoninus Piss ae Fea ltas she 136-161 
Marcus “terete : of Le abrerBo 
‘Marcomannic War (German attacks on a Empire) Dot ff 16g-260 
Oriental plague seourges Roman Empi OO oe ie as ch ee 
Commodus emperor. Fob fb Boga 
& Empire from A.D. 192 to 285. 
Period of Taal and Military Devel 
Septimius Severus empero + Igg-ar 
Severus in Britain (died at York, 211) Dob 1 f aol-en 
Caracalla emperor. + anr-a17 
(Roman franchise extended to all free inhabitants of the empire.) 
Alexander Severus emperor se mameags 
(Parthian Empire sacoscded by new Persian Empire) 
Maximinus (a German) emperor. see B95 038 
Decius eruperor . ee ee aM OgE 


{gaits appear inf force in Roman tertory:) 


(Franks invade Gaul; Alemanei move over Danube and’ Rhine; Goths susck 
Greece and Asia Minor; Persians invade Syria; Valerian defeated and slain 


Awhiton (a Pantone} 

(Goths snd. Vandals drives out of Pannonia; Alemanni, fe, ropa ont 
Italy; Dacia surrendered to Goths; Zenobia, Queen of Falmyra, defeated 

‘and brought to Rome} 
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AD, 
Probus (« Pannonian) ex ate a 
(Barbarians defeated on Rhine and Danube) * 
+ Eopire from aD. 28500357. 
Diseletian (a Dalmatian) emperor 3 
(Empire divided under four rulers for ica ; Gay of Roiwe virtually 
Sef appa he rue rng or nw ovr or aes na 





barbarians.) 
(During third century, A.p,, Roman Decame largely barbarian in popo, 
lation, chiefly by infiux of German tribes into army and as setlers; 
Bystemn Decowtes that of Ovental sutaninm the senaee practically disappears 


oppressive tation does much raischiefy great advances made Dy Chrfetanity 
and the church established as a power within the state.) 
Guta powes of oF Legh Viceroy ted from civil itor y ese 
ilitary power of * ) separa en civil aut ny. 
pee established as state-religion 
eantium (Constantioople) caplal of empire | 
of Progress ‘of Christianity abd the early Christian Fathers see text of work 
above, 


5: Empire from A. 337 6 355 


(the ste) iperor . . . * . nt 
Sg He) : > Re <} 
(ernie selon ti Ce 

in MtUY, AD a ) 
i Eos Kingdom sony of Hcrmantie Sn Dasabey Goths ne peal Christianized by uF 


(kan fide Asia become formidable; attack the Goths in south-east Europe.) 
Valens, emperor of eastern part of empire 8 
eae Aowed to sete outh of Danube; Valens killed in buitle near 


Co sped we mestide to aly: foter Roman army in lange numbers.) 
jus emperor (of whole empire, 399-39: A 378; 
Peace made with Goths vane ae 
Submision of Theodosks to St. Ambrose 390 
(Formal end of Paganism; worship of heathen gods strictly forbidden.) " 
6. Bmpire from A.D. 395 to ca 
pire divided into Zastern and Western 








i ehidig of ngs deat tar me 

ben Visigoths, defeated in we Ge Be 

Stilicho of barbarians aeteee in north oF Italy prt 

Death of Sashes is Hom’ : 

Alaric, sigoths, captures Rome + 410 

{in eatlier part of 478 centary Romans leave Bitain: Visigotin sssbtbedt 
south of Gaul ‘and north ‘of Spain; Suevi, Alani, Vandals, Burgundians, 
swarm into Gaul and 


Genseric, King of Vandals, sets up kingdom in north-west Africa. . 429 
Attia, Ring of the Huns, favades Gant 40 
Battle of Chalons (Attla's Huns defeated by Theodori’s Visigotts and 
Al et nope ta Sp 


Rome. : 

Romulus A ins, ast ‘of Western Empis 
nent ast emperor i =p 

End of Western Empires of Rome 2 1 
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oh redytto, oer | Dystucim 
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